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PREFACE 


In 18G2-3 I made a tour m Western Africa, and 
afterw'ards desired to levisit that strange country with 
the view of opening up new ground, and of studying 
religion and morality among the natives I was, how- 
ever, unable to bear a second time the great expenses 
of African travelling, and had almost given up the 
liope of becoming an explorer, when I was mtioduced 
liy Mr Bates, the well-knonn Amazon traveller, ^d 
Secretary of the Royal Geograpliical Society, to one of 
its Associates, Mr Andrew Swanzy, who {had long 
desired to do something m the cause of African Dis- 
coveiy He placed unlimited means at my disposal, 
and left me free to choose my onm route I travelled in 
Africa two years (’G8-’70), and made a journey which 
IS mentioned in the text The narrative of my tiavels 
will be published in due course , I allude to them now 
in order to show that I have had some personal expeii- 
ence of savages, and I wish also to take the fiist oppor- 
tunity of thanking Mr Swanzy for his assistance, which 
was given not only in the most generous ^^t also in the 
most giaccful manner With lespect to the present 
work, I commenced it intendmg to prove that Negro- 
land or Innci Africa is not cut off from the main- 
stream of events as writers of philosophical history have 
always maintained, but that it is connected by means 
of Islam with the lands of the East, and also that it 
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has, by means of tlie slave-trade, powerfully influenced 
the moral history of Europe, and the political history 
of the United States But I was giadually led from the 
history of Afhca mto ivriting the history of the ivorld 
I could not describe the Negioland of ancient times 
without descnbmg Egypt and Carthage From Egypt 
I was drawn to Asia and to Greece, from Carthage I 
was drawn to Homo That is the fiist chajiter Next, 
having to relate the progress of the Mahometans in 
Central Africa, it was necessary for me to e\plain the 
nature and origin of Islam , but that religion cannot 
be understood iiithout a previous study of Christianity 
and Judaism, and those religions cannot bo understood 
imthout a study of leligion among savages That is 
the secoild chapter Thirdly, I sketched the history 
of^the slave-trade, which took me back to the dis- 
coveries of the Portuguese, the glories of Venetian 
commerce, the Revival of the Arts, the Dark Ages, and 
the Invasion of the Germans Thus finding that my 
outlme of Universal Historj was almost complete, I 
determined m the last chapter to give a brief summary 
of the whole, filling up the paiis omitted, and adding 
to it the materials of another woik suggested several 
years ago by the “ Origin of Species ” One of my reasons 
for reviBitmg Africa was to collect mateiials for this 
wprk, which I had intended to call “ The Origin of 
Mind ” However, Mr Darwin’s " Descent of llan ” 
has left httle foi me to say respecting the birth and in- 
fancy of the faculties and afiections I, thei eforo, moiely 
follow m his footsteps, not from blmd veneration for a 
Gieat Master, but because I find that his conclusions are 
confirmed by the phenomena of savage life On certain 

minor points I venture to dissent from Mr Darwin’s 
views, as I shall show in my peisonal narrative, and 
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there IS probably much m this work of which Mr 
Darwm ^^lll disapprove He must, therefore, not be 
made re';pou«ible for all the opinions of his disciple I 
intended to have gi\ en my authorities in full, with notes 
and elucidations, but am presented from doing so by 
■want of space, this volume being alieady larger than it 
should be I wish therefore to impress upon the reader 
that there is scarcely an^iiliing in this Avork which I can 
claim as my oivn I haA^e taken not only facts and 
ideas, but phmses and CA'en paragraphs fiom other 
AAriters I cannot pay all my debts m full, but I must 
at least do myself the pleasuie to mention those authoi’s 
aaIio have been my chief guides On Egypt, Wilkin- 
son, KaAvhnson’s Herodotus, Bunsen , Ethiopia oi' 
Ahy<i^}nia, Bruce, Baker, Lepsius , Caithage, Heeren’s 
African jSTations, Hiebuhr, Mommsen, East Afi'^ica, 
Vincent’s Peiiplus, Guillam, Hakluyt Society’s Publica- 
tions, Moshm Afuca (Central), Park, Cailh6, Den- 
ham and Ciapperton, Lander, Barth, Ibn Batuta, Leo 
Africinus, Guinea and South Afi ica, Azuiaia, Banos, 
Major, Haklujt, Purclias, Livingstone, Assyna, Sir H 
ItaAA'lmson, Layaid, India, JIa\ Muller, Weber , Peisia, 
Heeren’s Asiatic Nations , OeniialAsia, BumeS,WoltF, 
Vambdry , Aiahia, Niebuhi, Caussm do Perceval, 
Spicngei, Deutscb, Muir, Burckhardt, Burton, Pal- 
grave , Palestine, Dean Stanley, Renan, Dollinger, 
Spinoza, Robinson, Neander, Greece, Giote, 0 Muller, 
Curtins, Heercn, Lewes, Tame, About, Becker’s 
Chanclos , Rome, Gibbon, Macaulay, Beckers Gallus, 
Bail Ages, Hallam, Guizot, Robertson, Prescott, 
Irving, Philosophy of Hisioi y, Herder, Buckle, Comte, 
Lecky, Mill, Draper, Science, Danvin, Lyell, Herbert 
Speucei, Huxley, Tyndall, Vestiges of Cieation, Wal- 
lace, Tjdor, and Lubbock All the AV'orks of the above- 
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named autliore de&erve to be carefully read by the 
student of Universal History, and in them be -ftill find 
references to the original authorities, and to all ivriter'j 
of importance on the vanous sub]ects treated of in this 
work As for my religious sentiments, they are c\- 
piessed in opposition to the advice and wishes of several 
literary friends, and of the publisher, who have urged 
me to alter certain passages which they do not 
like, and which they believe will provoke against me 
the anger of the public Now, as a literaiy workman, 
I am thankful to be guided by the knowledge of ex- 
perts, and I bow to the decisions of the gieat public, 
for whom alone I wnte, whom alone I care to please, 
and in whose bioad unbiassed judgment I place im- 
plicit trust But in the matter of religion, I listen to 
no remonstrance, I acknowledge no decision save that 
of the divine monitor within me My conscience is 
my adviser, my audience, and my judge It bade mo 
write as I have written, without evasion, without dis- 
guise , it bids me to go on as I have begun, whatever 
the result may be If, therefore, my religious opmions 
should be condemned, without a smgle exception, by 
eveiy reader of the book, it will not make me regret 
having expressed them, and it will not prevent me from 
expressing them again It is my earnest and sincere 
conviction that those opinions are not only ti-ue, but 
also that they tend to elevate and punfy the mind 
One thing at all events I know, that it has done me 
good to vnrite this book and, therefoie, I do not 
think that it can injure those by whom it wall be read 
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CHAPTER I 


WAR 

Tjic land of Eg\ pt is six hundred miles long, and is 
hounded by two ranges of naked limestone hills which 
sometimes approach^ and sometimes retire from each 
othei, leaving between them an average breadth of 
seven miles On the north they widen and disappear, 
giving place to a mnrshj meadow plain which extends 
to the llcditeiranean Coast On the south they are 
no longer of limestone, but of granite, they narrow to 
a point , the}' close in till they almost touch , and 
through the mountain gate thus formed, the river Nile 
leaps vith a roar into the valley, and runs due north 
•towards the sea 

In the V inter and spring it rolls a languid stream 
through a diy and dusty plain But in the summer 
an extraordinary thing happens The river grows 
troubled and swift, it turns red as blood, and then 
green , it nscs, it suells, till at length overflowing its 
bauks,^it covers the adjoining lands to the base of the 
hills on either side Tlie whole valley becomes a lake 
from winch the villages use like islands, for they are 
built on artificial mounds 

Tins catastrophe was welcomed by the Egyptians 
with religious giatitiidc and noisy mirth "When their 
fields had entirely disappeared they thanked the gods 
and kept their harvest-home The tax-gatherers 
measured the water as if it were grain, and announced 

A 
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•what the crops and the budget of the next year 
■would be "Gay barges "with painted sails conveyed 
•the merry husbandmen from village to village, and 
from fair to fair It "was then that they had their 
bull fights, their boat tournaments, their 'wrestling 
matches, their bouts at single-stick and other athletic 
sports It "was then that the thimble-nggers and jack-' 
puddings, the blmd harpers and nigger minstrels from 
Central Africa amused the holiday-hearted crowd 
It was then that the old people sat over draughts 
and dice-box m the cosy shade, while the boys played 
at mora, or pitch and toss, and the girls at a game of 
ball, with forfeits for the one who missed a catch It 
was then that the house-father bought new dolls for 
the children, and amulets, oi gold ear-rings, or neck- 
laces of porcelain bugles for the wife It was then 
that the market stalls abounded with joints of 
beef and venison, and with geese hanging dorni in 
long rows, and with chickens hatched by thousands 
under heaps of dung Salted quails, smoked fish, 
date sweetmeats, doora cakes and cheese, leeks, garlic, 
cucumber and onions, lotus seeds mashed in milk, 
roasted stalks of papyrus, jars of barley beer and palm 
wine, with many other kinds of food were sold in 
unusual plenty at that festive time 


It was then also that the white robed pnests, bear- 
ing the image of a god, and singing hymns, marched 
with solemn procession to the water side, and cast m 
a sacnfice of gold For the water which had thus 
nsen was their life Egypt is by nature a rainless 
desert, which the Nile, and the Nile only, converts 
into a garden every year 

Far far away in the distant regions of tho south, in 
the deep heart of Afirica, lie two inland seas. These 
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are tlie bead "waters of tbe Nile*, its sources are lu tbe 
sky For tbe clouds, laden witb waters collected out 
of many seas, sail to tbe African equator, and there 
pour down a ten inontbs’ rain Tbis ocean of falling 
M ater is received on a region sloping tow ards tbe north, 
and is convej^ed by a thousand channels to tbe vast 
rocky cisterns which form tbe Speke and Baker Lakes 
Tbe)^, filled and bursting, cast forth tbe Nile, and 
drive it from them through a terrible and thirsty 
land The hot air hes on the stream and laps it as it 
flows The parched soil swallows it with open pores , 
hut ton after ton of water is supplied fiom the gigantic 
reservoirs behind, and so it is enabled to cross that 
vast desert, which spreads from the latitude of Lake 
Tchad to the borders of the Mediterranean Sea 

The existence of the Nile is due to the Nyanza 
Lakes alone, hut the inundation of the nver has a 
distinct and separate cause In that phenomenon the 
lakes are not concerned 

Between the Nile and the mouth of the Arabian 
Gulf are situated the Highlands of Abyssinia, rising 
many thousand feet above the level of the sea, and 
intercepting the clouds of the Indian Ocean in their 
flight toivaids the north From these mountains, as 
soon as the rainy season has set in, two great rivers 
come thundermg down their diied up beds, and rush 
into the Nile The mam stream is now forced im- 
petuously along , in the Nubian desert its swelhng 
waters are held in between walls of rock , as soon as 
it reaches the low-lying lands of Egypt it naturally 
overflows 

The Abyssinian tributaries do even more than 
this The waters of the White Nile are transparent 
and pure , hut the Athara and Blue Nile hnng down 
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from their native land a black silt, which the flood 
strews over the whole valley as a kind of top-dressing 
or manure On that rich and unctuous mud, as soon 
as the waters have retired, the natives cast their seed 
Then their labours are completed , no changes of 
weather need afterwards he feared, no anxious looks 
are turned towards the sky, sunshine only is required 
to fulfil the crop, and in Eg3q)t the sun is never 
covered by a cloud 

Thus, were it not for the White Nile, the Abys- 
sinian nvers would be drunk up by the desert , and 
were it not for the Abyssinian rivers, the White Nile 
would be a barren stream The Eiver is created by 
the rains of the equator , the Land by the tropical 
rains condensed in one spot by the Abyssinian 
mountain pile 

In that fair Egyptian valley, fattened by a foreign 
soil, bnghtened by eternal sunshine, watered by ter- 
restial ram, the natives were able to obtain a year’s 
food in retmn for a few days’ toil, and so were pro- 
vided with that wealth of time which is essential for 
a nation’s growth 

A people can never rise from low estate as long as 
they are engrossed in the painful straggle for daily 
bread On the other hand, leisure alone is not suffi- 
cient to effect the self-promotion of men The savage 
of the primeval forest burns down a few trees every 
year, his women raise an easy crop from the ashes 
which mingle with the soil He basks all day in the 
sunshine, or prostrates himself in his canoe with his 
arms behind his head and a fishmg hne tied to his big 
toe When the meat-hunger comes upon him he 
takes up bow and arrow and goes for a few days into the 
bush His hfe is one long toiqior, with spasms of 
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activity. Century follows century, but he does not 
change Again, the shepherd tnhes roam fiom pasture 
to pasture their floclcs and herds yield them food and 
dress, and houses of hair, as they call their tents 
They have httle work to do their time is almost 
entirely their own They pass long hours in slow 
conversation, in gazing at the heavens, in the sensuous 
passive oriental reverie The intellectual capacities of 
such men are hy no means to be despised, as those 
who have hved among them are aware They are 
skilful interpieters of nature’s language, and of the 
human heart they compose beautiful poems, their 
religion is simple and sublime , yet time passes on, 
and they do not advance The Arab sheik of the 
present day hves precisely as Abraham did three 
thousand years ago , the Tailars of central Asia are 
the Scythians whom Herodotus described 

It IS tbe first and indispensable condition of human 
progress that a people shall be married to a single 
land that they shall wander no more from one region 
to another, but remain fixed and faithful to their soil 
Then if the Earth-wife be fniitful, she will bear them 
children by hundreds and by thousands , and then. 
Calamity will come and teach them by torture to invent 

The Egyptians were islanders, cut off from the 
rest of the world by sand and sea They were 
rooted in their valley , they hved entirely upon its 
fruits, and happily these firuits sometimes failed 
Had they always been able to obtain enough to eat, 
they would have remained always m the semi-savage 
state 

It may appear strange that Egypt should have suf- 
fered fiom famine, for there was no country in the ancient 
world where food was so abundant and so cheap 
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Not only did tlie land produce enormous crops of 
com , the ditches and hollows which were filled by 
the overflowing Nile supplied a harvest of wholesome 
and nourishing aquatic plants , and on the bordera of 
the desert, thick groves of date palms which love a 
neutral soil, embowered the villages, and formed live 
grananes of fruit 

But however plentiful food may be in any country, 
the population of that country, as Malthus discovered, 
will outstrip it in the long lun If food is unusually 
cheap, population wiU increase at an unusually rapid 
rate, and there is no hunt to its ratio of increase , no 
bmit, that is to say, except disease and death On 
the other hand, there is a limit to the. amount of food 
that can be raised, for the basis of food is land, and 
land IS a fixed quantity Unless some discovery is 
made, by means of which provisions may be manu- 
factured with as much facihty as children, the whole 
earth will some day be placed in the same predica- 
ment as the island in which we live, which has out- 
grown Its food-produemg power, and is preserved from 
starvation only by means of foreign com 

At the time we speak of Egypt was irrigated by 
the Nile in a natural, and theiefore imperfect manner 
Certain tracts were overflooded, others were left com- 
pletely dry The valley was filled with people to the 
bnm Wlien it was a good Nile, eveiy ear of corn, 
every bunch of dates, every papyrus stalk and lotus 
root, was pre-engaged There was no waste and no 
surplus store But sometimes a bad Nile came 

The bread of the people depended on the amount 
of mundation, and that on the tropical rams, which 
vary more than is usually supposed If the' rainy 
season in the Abyssiman highlands happened to be 
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slight, the ri\cr could not pa}' its full tribute of earth 
and water to the ^ alley hclow, and if the rainfall w’as 
unusually se\erc, houses were swept away, cattle W'eie 
di owned, and the water, instead of returning at the 
usual time, became stagnant on the fields In either 
ca‘'0, famine and pestilence invanably ensued The 
plenty of onlinaiy' 3 oars, like a baited trap, had pro- 
duced a luxuriance of human life, and the massacre 
was proportionally sc\eie Encompassed by the wil- 
denioss, the unfortunate natucs were unable to escape , 
the} died m heaps , the valley resembled a field of 
battle , each village became a charnel-houbc ; skeletons 
sat grinning at street corners, and the wands clattered 
among dead men’s bones A few' survivors lingered 
miserably through the }car, browsing on the thorny 
shrubs of the desert, and sharing with the vultures 
their horrible repast 

God ina<k all men equal is a fine-sounding phrase, 
and has also done good service in its day , but it is 
not a scientific fact. On the contrary, there is nothing 
so certain as the natural inequality of men Those 
who outlive hardships and sufferings w'hicli fall on all 
alike owe their CMStcucc to some superiority, not only 
of body, but of mind It will easily be conceived that 
among such superior minded men there would be some 
who, stimulated by the memory of that which was 
past, and by the fear of that which might return, 

, would strain to the utmost their ingenuity to control 
and guide the fickle river which had hitherto sported 
Avith their lives 

We shall not attempt to trace out their inventions 
step by stop Humble m its beginnings, slow in its 
improvements, the art or science of Hydrauhes was 
finally masteied by the Egyptians They devised a 
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system of dikes, reservoirs, and lock-canals, by means 
of "wliich the excessive waters of a violent Nile were 
turned from the fields and stoied up to supply the 
wants of a dry year , thus also the precious fluid was 
conveyed to tracts of land Ij^ng above the level of the 
nver, and was distributed over the whole valley with 
such precision that each lot or farm received a just 
and equal share Next, as the inundation destroyed 
all landmarks, Surveying became a necessary art in 
order to settle the disputes which broke out every 
year And as the rising of the waters was more and 
more carefully observed, it was found that its com- 
mencement coincided with certain aspects of the stars 
This led to the study of Astronomy and the discovery 
of the solar year Agriculture became a mathematical 
art it was ascertained that so many feet of water 
would yield so many quarters of com , and thus, be- 
fore a single seed was sown, they could count up the 
harvest as correctly as if it had been already gathered in 
A natural consequence of all this was the separation 
of the inventor class, who became at first the coun- 
sellors, and afterwards the rulers of the people But 
while the men of mind were battling with the forces . 
of Nature, a contest of another kind was also going 
on Those who dwell on the nch banks of a river 
flowing through desert lands are always hable to be 
attacked by the wandering shepherd hordes who resort 
to the waterside in summer, when the wilderness pas- 
ture IS dried up There is nothing such tribes desire 
better than to conquer the com-growing people of the 
river lands, and to make them pay a tribute of gram 
when the crops are taken in Tlie Egyptians, as soon 
as they had won their harvests from the flood, were 
obliged to defend them against the robbers of the 
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desert, and out of such wars arose a military caste 
Tliese allied themselves with the mteUectual caste, 
who were also pnests, for among the primitive nations 
religion and science were invanahly combined In 
this manner the bravest and wisest of the Egyptians 
rose above tbe vulgar crowd, and the nation was 
divided into two gieat classes, the rulers and the 
ruled 

Then oppression continued the work which war and 
famine had begun The priests announced, and the 
armies executed, the divine decrees The people were 
reduced to servitude The soldiers discoveied the gold 
and emerald mines of the adjoining hills, and filled 
their dark recesses with chained slaves and savage 
overseers They became invaders , they explored dis- 
tant lands with the spear Communications with Syna 
and the fragrant countries at the mouth of tbe Bed 
Sea, first opened by means of war, were continued by 
means of commerce Foreign produce became an 
element of Egyptian life The privileged classes found 
it necessary to be rich Formerly the priests had 
merely salted the bodies of the dead , now a fashion- 
able coipse must be embalmed at an expense of two 
hundred and fifty pounds, with asphalt from the Dead 
Sea and spices from the Somauh groves , costly incense 
must be burnt on the altars of the gods , aiistocratic 
heads must recline on ivory stools , fine ladies must 
glitter uith gold ornaments and precious stones, and 
must be served by waiting-maids and pages with woolly 
hair and velvety black skins War and agriculture 
were no longer suflScient to supply these patiician 
wants It was no longer sufficient that the people 
should feed on dates and the coarse doura bread, while 
the wheat which they raised was sold by their masters 
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for gew-gaws and porfumes Manufactures were estab- 
lished , slaves laboured at a thousand looms , the linen 
goods of Egypt became celebrated throughout the 
world Laboi atones were opened , remarkable dis- 
coveries were made The Egyptian priests distilled 
brandy and sweet waters They used the blow-pipe, 
and were far advanced in the chemical processes of art 
They fabncated glass mosaics, and counterfeited precious 
stones and porcelain of exquisite transparency and 
delicately blended hues With tlie fruits of these 
inventions they adorned their daily hfe, and attracted 
into Egypt the riches of other lands 

Thus when Nature selects a people to endow them 
with glory and with wealth her fimt proceeding is to 
massacre then bodies, her second, to debauch their 
mmds She begins with famine, pestilence, and war, 
next, force and rapacity above, chains and slavery 
below She uses evil as the raw material of good , 
though her aim is always noble, her earliest means 
are base and cruel But, as soon as a certain point is 
reached, she washes her black and bloody hands, and 
uses agents of a higher kind Having converted the 
animal instinct of self-defence into the ravenous lust of 
wealth and power, that also she transforms into 
ambition of a pure and lofty kind At first knowledge 
18 sought only for the things which it will buy, the 
daily bread indispensable to life , and those tnnkets 
of body and mind which vanity demands Yet those low 
desires do not always and entirely possess the human 
soul Wisdom 18 like the heiress of the novel who is 
at first courted only for her wealth, hut whom the 
fortune-hunter leams afterwards to love for herself 
alone 

At first sight there seems little in the arts and 
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sciences of Egypt which cannot he traced to the en- 
lightened selfishness of the priestly caste For, in the 
earher times it was necessary for the priests to labour 
unceasingly, to preserve the power which they had 
usurped It was necessary to overawe not only the 
people who worked in the fields, but their own 
dangerous allies, the military class , to make religion 
not only mysterious, but magnificent not only to 
predict the precise hour of the rising of the waters, or 
the echpses of the moon, but also to adopt and nurture 
the fine arts, to dazzle the *public with temples, monu- 
ments, and pamtings Above all, it was necessary to 
prepare a system of government which should keep the 
labounng classes in subjection, and yet stimulate them 
to labour indefatigably for the state, which should 
strip them of all the rewards of mdustry and yet keep 
that industry ahve Expediency will therefore account 
for much that the Egyptian intellect produced , but it 
certainly will not account for all The invention of 
hieroglyphics is alone sufficient to prove that higher 
motives were at work than mere political calculation 
and the appetite of gold For writing was an inven- 
tion which at no time could have added in a palpable 
manner to the wealth or power of the upper classes, 
and which yet could not have been finished to a sj^stem 
without a vast expenditure of time and toil It 
could not have been the work of a single man, but of 
several labouring m the same direction, and in its 
early beginnings must have appeared as unpractical, as 
tiuly scientific to them, as the study of solar chemistry 
and the observation of the double stars to us Besides, 
the intense and faithful labour which is conspicuous in 
all the Egyptian works of art could only have been in- 
spired by that enthusiasm which belongs to noble minds 
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We may fairly presume that Egypt once possessed 
its chivalry of the intellect, its heroic age, and that 
the violent actinty of thought generated by the love 
of life, and developed by the love of power was 
raised to its full zenith by the passion foi ait and 
science, for the beautiful and the true 

At first the Nile i alley was divided into a number 
of independent states, each possessing its own corpora- 
tion of priests and soldiers, its own laws and system 
of taxation, its own tutelary god and shrine , but each 
a member of one body, united by the belief in one 
religion, and assembhng from time to time to worship 
the national gods in an appointed place There, 
according to general agreement, ratified by solemn 
oaths, all feuds were suspended, all weapons laid aside 
There also, under the shelter of the sanctuary, property 
was secure, and the surplus commodities of the various 
districts could be conveniently interchanged In such 
a place, frequented by vast crowds of pilgrims and 
traders, a great city would naturally arise , and such it 
seems probable was the ongin of Thebes 

But Egypt, which possesses a simple undivided form, 
and which is nourished by one great arterial stream, 
appears destined to be surmounted by a single head, 
and we perceive in the dim dawn of history a revolu- 
tion taking place, and Menes, the Egyptian Charle- 
magne, founding an empire upon the rums of local 
governments, and inspiring the vanous tribes with 
the sentiment of nationality Thebes remained the 
sacred city , but a new capital, Memphis, was built at 
the other end of the valley, not far horn the spot 
where Cairo now stands 

By degrees the Egyptian empire assumed a con- 
sohdated form A regular constitution was established 
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and a nlital prescribed The classes were organised 
in a more efibcti\ c manner, and ere not at first too 
stnctly fixed All were at liberty to intermarry, 
excepting only the swineherds, who were icgarded as 
unclean The system of the government bec.ime 
mnsteily, and the servitude of the people became com- 
plete Designs of imperial magnitude were accom- 
plished, some of them gigantic but useless, mere 
exploits of naked human strength , others were struc- 
tures of true grandeur and utiht}' The valley was 
adorned wuth splendid monuments and temples ; 
colossal statues w'crc erected, which lose above the 
houses, like the towers and spires of our cathedral 
towns An army of labourers was employed against 
the I^ile Tbc course of tbe mighty sticam was 
altered, its waters were snatched from its bosom, 
and stored up in the Lake 'Moens, an artificial basin, 
hollowed out of an extensive swamp, and thence were 
conducted by a system of canals into tbe neighbouring 
desert, which they changed to smiling fields For the 
Sahara can always be revived It is barren only because 
it leceives no ram 

The Empire consisted of three estates , the Monarch, 
the Army, and the Church There were in theory no 
limits to the power of the king His authority was 
derived directly fiom the gods He was called the 
Sun , he was the' head of the leligion and the state , 
he w'as the supreme judge and lawgiver , he com- 
manded the army and led it to war But in reahty 
his power was controlled and reduced to mere pagean- 
try by a parliament of priests He was elected by 
the military class , but as soon as he was crowned he 
was initiated into the mysteries and subjected to the 
severe discipline of the holy eider No slave or 
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hireling might approach his person the lords in 
•waiting, "With the state parasol, and the ostrich feather 
fans, "were princes of' the blood , his other attendants 
■were invanahly pnests The royal time was filled 
and measured by routine la'ws were laid do'wn in 
the holy hooks for the Older and nature of his occupa- 
"tions At daybreak he examined and despatched his 
correspondence , he then put on his robes and attended 
divme service in the temple Extracts were read from 
those holy hooks which contained the saymgs and 
actions of distinguished men, and these were followed 
by a sermon from the High Priest He extolled 
the vntues of the reigning sovereign, hut criticised 
severely the hves of those who had preceded him , a 
post mortem examination to which the king knew 
that he would be subjected in his turn 

He was forbidden to commit any kind of excess he 
was restricted to a plain diet of veal and goose, and to 
a measured quantity of wine The laws hung over 
him day and night , they governed his puhhc and 
private actions , they followed him even to the recesses 
of his chamber, and appointed a set time for the 
embraces of his queen. He could not punish a single 
person except m accordance -with the code , the judges 
took oath before the king that they would disobey the 
king if he ordered them to do anything contrary to 
law The ministry were responsible for the actions of 
their master, and they guarded their own safety They 
made it impossible for him to forfeit that reverence 
and affection which the ignorant and religious always 
entertam for their anointed king He was adored 
as a god, when living, and when he died he was 
mourned by the whole nation as if each man had lost 
a well-beloved child During seventy-two days the 
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temples -were closed , lamentations filled the air and 
the people fasted, abstaining fiom flesh and -wine, 
cooked food, ointments, baths, and the company of 
their wives 

The Army appears to have been severely disciplined 
To run twenty miles before breakfast was part of the 
ordinary dnlL The amusements of the soldiers were 
athletic sports and martial games Yet they were 
not merely fighting men they were also farmers, 
each warrior received from the state twelve acres of 
choice land these gave him a solid interest in the 
prosperity of the fatherland and in the maintenance of 
civil peace 

The most powerful of the three estates W'as un- 
doubtedly the Church In the piiesthood were in- 
cluded not only the ministem of religion, but also the 
whole civil service and the hberal professions Priests 
were the royal chroniclers and keepers of the records, 
the engravers of inscnptions, physicians of the sick 
and embalmers of the dead , lawyers and lawgiveis, 
sculptors and musicians. Most of the skilled labour 
of the country was under their control In their hands 
were the bnen manufactories and the quarries between 
the Cataracts Even those posts m the army wbich 
required a knowledge of arithmetic and penmanship 
were supplied by them every general was attended 
by young pnest scnbes, with papyrus rolls m their 
hands and reed pencils behind their ears The clergy 
preserved the monopoly of the arts which they had 
invented , the whole intellectual life of Egypt was in 
them It was they who, with their Nilometers, took 
the measure of the waters, proclaimed good harvests 
to the people, or bade them prepare for hungry days 
It was they who studied the diseases of the country. 
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compiled a Pharmacopeia, and invented the signs 
Avliich are nsed in onr prescriptions at the present day 
It i^as they who judged the living and the dead, who 
enacted laws which extended beyond the grave, who 
issued passports to paradise, or condemned to eternal 
infamy the memories of men that were no more 
Their power was immense , but it was exercised 
with justice and discretion they issued admirable 
laws, and taught the people to obey them by the 
example of their own humble, self-denying lives 
Under thetutelageof these pious and enlightened men, 
the Egyptians became a prosperous, and also a highly 
moral people The monumental paintmgs reveal their 
whole life, but we read in them no brutal or licentious- 
scenes Their great rivals, the Assyrians, even at a 
later penod, were accustomed to impale and flay 
abve their pnsoners of wax The Egyptians granted 
honours to those who fought gallantly against them 
The penalty for the murder of a slave was death , this 
law exists without parallel in the dark slavery annals 
both of ancient and of modem times The pardoning 
power m cases of capital offence was a cherished pre- 
rogative of royalty with them, as with us , and with 
them also as ivith us, when a pregnant woman was con- 
demned to death the execution was postponed until 
after the birth of the guiltless child It is a sure cn- 
tenon of the civilization of ancient Egypt that the 
soldiers did not carry arms except on duly, and that 
the private citizens, did not carry them at all Women 
were treated with much regard They were allowed to 
join their husbands m the sacrifices to the gods , the 
bodies of man and w'lfe were united in the tomb 
When a pariy was given, the guests were received by 
the host and hostess seated side by side in a large arm- 
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cliair In tbe paintings tlieir mutual affection is por- 
trayed Their fond manners, their gestures of endear- 
ment, the caresses 11111011 they lavish on their children, 
form sweet and touchmg scenes of domestic hfe 

Crimes could not he compounded as in so many 
other ancient lands hy the payment of a fine The 
man who witnessed a crime without attempting to 
prevent it, was punished as partaker The civil laws 
were administered in such a manner that the poor 
could have recourse to them as well as the rich The 
judges received large salaries that they might be placed 
abo\ e the temptation of bribery, and might nevei dis- 
grace the image of Tiutli which they wore round their 
necks, suspended on a golden chain 

But most powerful of all, to preserve the morahty of 
the people by giving a tangible force to public opinion, 
and by impeaching those sins agamst society which no 
legal code can touch, was that subhme police insti- 
tution, the Tt ml of the Bead 

When the corpse had been brought back from the 
embalming house, it was encased in a sycamore cofiin 
covered ivith flowers, placed in a sledge and drawn by 
oxen to the sacred lake The hearse was followed by 
the relations of the deceased, the men unshoin and 
casting dust upon their heads,, the women beating their 
breasts and singing mournful hymns On the banks 
of the lake sat forty-two judges in the shape of a cres- 
cent, a great croud was assembled, in the water 
floated a canoe, and within it stood Chaion the feriy- 
man awaiting the sentence of the chief judge On the 
other side of the lake lay a sandy plain, and beyond it 
a range of long low hills, m which' might be discerned 
the black mouths of the caverns of the dead 

It was in the power of any man to step forward 

B 
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and accuse the departed before the body could bo 
borne across If the charge was held to be pioved, 
the body was denied bunal in the consecrated ground, 
and the crowd silently dispersed If a veidict of not 
guilty was returned, the accuser suffered the penalty 
of the crime alleged, and the ceremony took its course 
The relatives began to sing with praises the biography 
of the deceased , they sang in what manner he had 
been brought up from a child till he came to man’s 
estate, how pious he had been towards the gods , how 
righteous he had been towards men And if this was 
true, if the man’s life had indeed been good, tho croud 
joined m chorus, clapping their hands and sang back 
in return that he would be received into the glory of 
the just Then the coffin was laid in the canoe, and 
the silent ferryman plied his oai, and a piiest read the 
service of the dead and Ihe body was deposited in 
the cemetery caves If ho was a man of rank he 
was laid in a chamber of his own, and tho sacred 
artists painted on the walls an illustrated catalogue of 
his possessions, the principal occupations of liis life, 
and scenes of the society in which ho moied For 
the priests taught, that since life is short and deatli is 
long, man’s dwelling house is but a lodging, and his 
eternal habitation is the tomb Thus the family 
vault of the 'Egyptian was hts picture gallery, and 
thus the manners and customs of this singular people 
have, hke their bodies, been preserved through long 
ages, by means of religious art o o 

There are also stiU existing on the w'alls of the 
temples, and in the grotto tombs, giand histoncal 
paintings which illuminate the terse chioniclcs en- 
graved upon the granite Among these may be 
remarked one subject in particular, which appears 
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been n fri\ountc ^\lth the artist and the public, 
for li again and again iccurs The Egyptians, distin- 
gui=bcd alna}s b} their smooth faces and shaven 
head'; aic pui*''Uing an enemy with long beards and 
flowing robes, who arc sunouiided by flocks and 
beids The Egajitians hero show no mercy, they 
appeal alue with furj' and rexengc Sometimes the 
Motor is depicted with a scornful an, his foot placed 
upon the iioek of .i prostiatc foe , sometimes he is 
piorenig the bud} tbrougb and through w’lth a spear 
Certain sandals ha\c aUo been discovcicd, in which 
the figure of the same enemy is painted on the inner 
sole, so that the foot trod upon the portrait w'hcn the 
sandal was put on 

Those bearded men had inflicted on Egypt long 
years of dreadful disaster and disgrace They were 
the Bedouins ol the Arabian peninsula, a pastoral 
race, who wandered eternally in a burning land, each 
tribe or clan Avithin an oibit of its own When they 
met they fought, the women uttering savage cries, and 
cursing their husbands if they retreated fiom the foe 
Accustomed to stniggle to the death foi a handful of 
w'lthered grass, or for a little muddy w’ntci at the 
bottom of a well, what a rich hancst must Eg3'pt 
lia\ e appeared to them * In order to obtain it tlicy 
were able to suspend all feuds, to take an oath of 
alliance, and to unite into a single hordo They de- 
scended upon their prey and seized it at the first 
swoop Tlicre ilocs not appear to have been even one 
great battle, and this can be explained, if as is pro- 
baiile enough, the Egyptians before that invasion had 
never seen a borso 

The Arab horse, or rather mare, lived in her mas- 
ter’s tent, and supped from the calabash of milk, and 
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lay down to sleep with the other members of the 
family She was the playmate of the children , on 
her the cruel, the savage Bedouin lavished the one 
tender feehng of his heart He treasuied up m his 
mind her pedigree as caiefuUy as his own , he com- 
posed songs in honour of his beloved steed , his friend, 
his companion, his ally He sang to her of the 
gazelles which they had hunted down, and of the battles 
which they had fought together , for the Arab horse 
was essentially a beast of war When the signal was 
given for the chaige, when the nder loudly yelling, 
couched his spear, she snorted and panted and 
hounded in the air With tail raised and spreading 
to the wind, ivith neck beautifully arched, mane flap- 
ping, red nostnls dilatmg, and glaring eyas, she rushed 
hke an arrow into the midst of the melde Though 
covered with Tiounds she would never turn restive or 
try to escape, but if hei master was compelled to take 
to flight she would caiTy him tiU she dropped down 
dead 

It IS quite possible that when the mounted army 
appeared in the river plain the mhabitants were paia- 
lyscd mth fnght, and believed them to be fabulous 
animals, winged men Be that as it may, the conquest 
was speedy and complete, the impenal Memphis was 
taken , Egypt was enslaved , tbe king, and his family 

and couit, were compelled to seek a new home across 
the sandy seas 


On the south side of the Nubian desert was th( 
land of Ethiopia, the modem Soudan, which had beer 
conquered by the Egjqitians, and which they used as 
an cmponum in their caravan trade with Centra 
Afiica and the shores of the Bed Sea But it could 
be reached only by means of a journey which is no! 
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vritliout danger at the pi'csout day, and nliich must 
]»a\e been jne\prcssib]} anbious at a time nhon the 
camel had not been introduced 

The Kilo, it IS true, flows through this desert, and 
joins Ethiopia to Egj pt ith a silver chain But from 
the time of its lca\ing Soudan until it leaches the 
blacl«. gianito gate nhich marks the Egyptian frontier, 
it is confined nithin a mrrou, ciookod, hollow way 
Kavigalion is impossible, for its bed is continually 
broken up bv rocks, and the stream is walled in , it 
cannot o\crfloi\ its banks The reign of the Sahara 
IS uninteriupted, undisturbed On all sides is the 
desert, the brtn\n shining desert, the implacable waste 
Abo\ 0 is a ball of fire ascending and descending in a 
steel blue sky , below a dry and scorching sea, which 
the wind ripples into gloomy naics The air is a 
cloud 11111011 rams fire, for it is dim with jicipetual 
dust — each molecule a spark The eye is pained and 
darzled , it can find no rest Tlie ear is staitled , it 
can find no sound In the soft and yielding sand the 
footsteji perishes unheard , nothing murmurs, nothing 
nistle«, nothing sings This silence is tcinble, for it 
coniejs the idci of de.ith, and all know that in the 
desert death is not far off When the elements be- 
come active they assume peculiar and portentous forms 
If the wind blows hard a stiange storm anses, the 
atmosphere is pervaded by a dull and luiid glare , 
pillai’s of sand spring up as if by magic, and ivhiil 
round and round in a ghastly and fantastic dance 
Then a mountain appearing on the horizon spreads 
upward in the sky, and a darkness more dark than 
night falls suddenly upon the earth To those ivho 
gasp with sw'ellcd tongues and blackened lips in the 
last agonies of thirst, the mirage, like a mocking 
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dream, exhibits lakes of transparent watei and sliady 
trees But the wells of this desert are scanty, and 
the waters found m them are salt 

The fugitives concealed the images of the gods, and 
taking with them the sacred animals, embarked upon 
their voyage of suffering and woe After many n eary 
days they again sighted land the}' anived on the 
shores of Ethiopia, the country of the Idacks Once 
more their eyes were refreshed with giecn pastures , 
once more they hstened to the rustling of the palms, 
and drank the sweet waters of the Nile Yet soon 
they discovered that it was not their oi\n dear river, 
it was not their own beloved land In Egypt nature 
was a gentle handmaid, here she i\as a ciuel and 
capncious queen The sky flashed and belloncd 
against them , the rain fell in torrents, and battered 
down the houses of the Ethiopians, i\i etched huts 
like hay-ncks, round in body with a cone-shaped roof, 
built of glass and mud The loi\ lands changed be- 
neath the flood, not into meadous of flowers and fields 
of waving corn, hut into a pestilential moiass At the 
nsing of the dog-star came a terrible fly which drove 
even the wild beasts from the iiver banks and de- 
stroyed all flocks and herds At that evil season the 
Egyptian colonists were forced to migrate to the 
foiests of the mtenor, which were filled with savage 
tribes Here were the TToglodytcs who lived under 
ground , an ointment was their only dress , their 
language resembled the hissing of seqients and the 
whistling of bats Every month they indulged in a 
carouse , every month they opened the veins of their 
sheep and drank of the warm and gurgling blood as 
if it had been dehcious wine Tliey made meriy 
when they buned their dead, and, roaiing with 
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laitglitor, cast sfones iipon tlic corpse until it was 
concealed from view Ilerc weic tlic i oot-catei s, the 
j ‘J, and the srcd-caiers, who lived entirely on 
such M retched hinds of food Here wcio the elcphant- 
who, sitting on the tops of tiees like buds, 
watched the roads, and when tliey had sighted a herd, 
ciept after it, and hoieiod round it till the sleejiy 
hotii of noon armed Then they selected a victim', 
stole up to it snake>hkc from behind, liamstuing the 
cnonnous cieature with a devtcroiis cut fiom a sharp 
word, and, as it lay helpless on the ground, feasted 
upon morsels of its live and palpitating flesh Here 
were the locvsl-caici % whose hancst W'as a passing 
swaim, foi tliej’ lit a smoky fire underneath, which 
made the insects fall like withered leaves they 
ro.istcd thoiii, pounded them, and made them into 
cakes with salt The fi/th-eaieis dwelt by the coral- 
line boiders of the Bed Sea , they lived in wigivams 
thatched with sea-weed, with iibs of whales for the 
rafters and the wmUs The richest men w^eie those 
who possessed the largest bones There w'as no fresh 
water near the shore wdicrc they hunted for their food 
At stilted times they went in herds like cattle to the 
distant rivcr-side, and singing to one another discoid- 
ant songs, lay flat on their bellies, and drank till they 
w'crc gorged 

Such was the land to which the Pharaohs were 
exiled In the meantime the Bedouins established 
a dynasty wdneh ruled a considerable time, and is 
known m hieroglyphic history as that of the Hyskos 
or Shepherd Kings 

But those barbaiians were not domiciled in Egypt 
They could not breathe inside houses, and could not 
iindcrbtaiid how the walls remained upright The camp 
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was their true fatliQrland They lived aloof fi om the 
Egyptians, they did not ally themselves with the 
country gods, they did not teach the people whom they 
had conquered to regard them as the successoi-s of the 
Pharaohs Their art of government began and ended 
with the collection of a tax The Shepherd Kings were 
associated in the minds of the Egyptian fellahs, not 
with their ancient and revered religion, not with the 
laws by which they were still goveincd under their 
local chiefs, hut only with the tribute of corn whicli 
was extorted from them every harvest by the whip 
The idea of revolution was always present in their 
minds Misfortune bestowed upon them the ferocious 
virtues of the desert, while the vice of cities ciopt into 
the Bedouin Camp The invaders became corrupted 
by luxurious indolence and ^ sensual excess, till at 
length a descendant of the Pharaohs raised an army 
in Ethiopia and invaded Egypt The uprising ivas 
general, and the Arabs were driven back into their 


own harsh and meagre land 

The period which followed the Restoration is the 
most brilliant in Egyptian histoiy The expulsion of 
the Bedouins excited an enthusiasm which could not 


be contained within the narrow valley of the Nile 
Egypt became not only an independent but a conquer- 
ing power Her armies overran Asia to the shores of 
the Euxine and of the Caspian Sea Her fleets swept 
over the Indian Ocean to the mud-stained shallows at 
the Indus mouth On the monuments wo may read 
me proud annals of those campaigns We see the 
Egyptian army, with its companies of archers shooting 
from the eat like the Englishmen of old, we see their 
squadrons of light and heavy chariots of Avar, which 
skilfully skirmished or heavily charged the dense 
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iin‘:^c5 of the foe , -we see then rcmaikablc engines 
for hesicging fortified to\ins , then scnling ladders, 
their ino\ cable towers, and their shicld-co\oied rams 
IVe 'see the Pharaoh returning in tiuimph, his car 
drawn by captive kings, and a long piocession of 
prisoners bearing the productions of their respcctue 
lands The nature and variety of those troiihies sufii- 
cienth prove Iiow wide and distant tiic Eg}q)tian con- 
quests must have been , foi among the animals that 
figure in the tnuiiiph are the brown bcai, the baboon, 
the Indian elcphint, and the gii.itfc Among the 
piisoneri. are negroes of Soudan in aprons of bull’s 
hides, or in wild beast skins with the tails hanging 
down behind The}’ cari^ ebon}’, nor}’, and gold, 
their chiefs arc adorned with leopard robes and ostrich 
foathci’s, as they arc at the piesent day We see also 
men from some cold country of the noith w'lth blue 
eyes and }cllow hair, wearing light dresses and long- 
fingered gloves, while others clothed like Indians are 
bcanng beautiful vases, rich stuffs, and strings of pie- 
cious stones 

When the kings came back fiom their campaigns, 
they built temples of the yellow and losc-tinted sand- 
stone, with obelisks of gieen granite, and long avenues 
of sphinxes, to commemorate then victories and im- 
mortalise their names They employed pnsoneis of 
war to erect these memorials of war , it became the 
fashion to boast that a great structure had been laised 
without a single Egyptian being doomed to w’ork By 
means of these victories the seivitudc of the low’er 
classes was mitigated for a time, and the wealth of the 
upper classes was enormously increased The con- 
quests, it is true, wore not permanent, they were 
meiely raids on a large scale But in very ancient 
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times, when seclusion and suspicion formed the foreign 
policy of States, and when national intercouise was 
scarcely Icnoivn, invasion was often the pioneer of 
trade The wealth of Egypt was not derived from 
militaiy spoil, which soon dissolves, however large it 
may appear, hut fiom the new raaikets opened for 
their linen goods 

It IS certain that the riches contained in the 
eountry were immense The house of au Eg3T)tian 
gentleman was furnished in an elegant and costly style 
The cabinets, tables, and chan’s weie beautifully 
carved, and weie made entiiely of foreign woods, of 
ebony from Ethiopia, of a kind of mahogany from India, 
of deal from Syria, or of cedar from the heights of 
Lebanon The walls and ceilings were painted In 
gorgeous patterns similai to those which are now 
woven into carpets Every sitting room w'as adoracd 
with a vase of perfumes, a flower-stand and an altar 
for unhurnt ofierings The house was usually one 
storey high hut the roof was itself an aiiailment 
sometimes covered, but always open at the sides 
There the house-master would ascend in the evening 
to breathe the cool wind, and to watch the city waking 
into life when the heat was past The streete 
swarmed and hummed with men, the nver was 
covered with gilded gondolas gliding by And when 
the sudden night had fallen, lamps flashed and danced 
below , fiom the house-yards came sounds of laughter 
an the tinkling of castanets , from the stream came , 
the w ailmg music of the boatmen and the soft splash- 
ing of the lazy oar 

The Egyptain grandee had also his villa or country 
ouse Its large walled garden was watered by a 
canal communicating with the Nile One side of the 
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canal A\n<» laid out in a walk shaded by trees, the 
leafy sjcainore, the acacia uith its yellow blossoms, 
and the dovni or Theban palm In the centie of 
the garden vas a iinoynid, the branches being tiamed 
o\er Irclhs Mork so as to form a boudoir of gieen 
leaves Mith clustei’S of red grapes glowing like pictures 
on the vails Bejond the vineyard, at the fuither 
end of the garden, stood a summer house or Liosl, in 
front of it a pond which ivas co\cied with thcbioiid 
Iciics and blue flowers of the lotus and in which 
water fowl pla^'ed It was also stocked with fish 
which the owner amused himself by spearing, or 
somtlimes lie angled for them as he sat on his 
camp stool Adjoining this garden weic the stables 
and coach houses, and a large paik m which gazelles 
wcic preseried for coursing The Egjptian gentry 
w ere aidcnt loi ors of the chase They killed wild ducks 
with tliiow’ sticks, made use of decoys, and trained 
cats to retrieve They harpooned hippopotami in the 
Nile , they wont out hunting in the desoit wuth lions 
trained like dogs They were enthusiastic pigeon 
fanciers, and had many different bicods of dogs Their 
social enjoyments were not unlike our own Young 
ladies in Egypt had no croquet , but the gentle sport 
of archery was knowm amongst them They had also 
boating parties on the Nile, and water pic-nics 
beneath the shady foliage of the Egyptian bean They 
gave dinners, to ivhich, as in all civilized countiies, the 
fair se\ were lUMtod Tlie guests ai rived for the 
most pai*t in palanquins, but tho young men of fashion 
drove up to the door in their cabs, and usually amved 
rather late Each guest was received by a clustei 
of servants who took off his sandals, gave him 
water to wash his hands, anointed and pei fumed 
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him, presented liim -with a bouquet, and oflTered him 
some raw cabbage to inciease his appetite for wine, a 
glass of which was taken before dinner — the sherry 
and bitters of antiquity 

The gentlemen wore wigs and false beards their 
hands were loaded with rings The ladies wore 
their own hair plaited in a most elaborate manner, the 
result of many hours between their little bionze 
mirrors, and the skilful fingers of their slaves Their 
eyelashes were pencilled with the antimonial powder, 
their finger nails tinged with the henna’s golden juice 
— ^fashions older than the Pyramids, and which still 
govern the women of the East 

The guests met in the dining room, and grace was 
said before they sat down They were crowned with 
garlands of the lotus, the violet and the rose , the 
florists of Egypt were afterwards famous in Eome A 
band of musicians played dunng the repast on the 
harp, the lyre, the flute, and the guitar Some of 
the servants carried round glass decanters of wine, 
encircled with flowers, and vanous dishes upon trays 
Others fanned the porous earth-jars which contained 
the almond-flavoured water of the Nile Others 
burnt Arabian incense or flakes of sweet-scented wood 
to perfume the air Others changed the garlands of 
the guests as soon as they began to fade Between 
the courses dwarfs and deformed perbons skipped 
about before the company with marvellous antics and 
contortions , jugglers and gymnasts exhibited many 
extraordinary feats, girls jumped through hoops, 
tossed several balls into the air after the manner of 
i performed dances after the manner of 

the West Strange as it may appear, the pirouette was 
known to the Egyptians three thousand years ago, and 
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stranger still, tlipir ballet girls danced it m lighter cloth- 
ing than IS worn by those who now grace the operatic 
boards At the end of the repast a ninmmy, iichly 
painted and gilded, was carried round by a seivant, 
who showed it to each guest in turn, and said, ‘Look 
on fJn% ch ml aiul enjoy ihysclf, for such as %s now 
so thou shalt be when ihou cm t dead ” So solemn an 
injunction was not disregarded, and the dinnei often 
ended as might be expected from the manner in which 
it was begun The Hogaiths of the peiiod have 
painted the young dandy being earned home by his 
footmen without his wig , while the lady in her own 
apartment is shelving unmistakeable signs of the same 
disorder 

But we must leave these pleasant strolls in the 
bye-paths of history and return to the broad and 
beaten road The vast wealth and soft luxury of the 
New Empire undermined its strength It became 
apjiarent to the Egyptians themselves that the nation 
was enervated and coiTupt, a swollen pampered body 
from which all energy and vigour had for ever fled 
A certain Pharaoh commanded a cuise to be insciibed 
m one of the temples against the name of Menes, who 
had first seduced the Egyptians from the wholesome 
simplicity of early times Filled with a spirit of 
prophecy the king foresaw his country’s ruin, which, 
indeed was near at hand, for though he himself was 
buned within the Pyiamids in peace, his son and 
successoi was compelled to hide in the marshes from 
a foreign foe 

To the same cause may be traced the ruin and the 
fall, not only of Egypt, but of all the powers of the 
ancient world , of Nineveh, and Babylon, and Persia , 
of the Macedonian kingdom and the Western Empire 
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THE LUXURY QUESTION 


As soon as those nations became rich they began to 
decay. If this were the fifth centmy, and wo were 
writing histoiy in the silent and melancholy streets of 
Home, we should probably piopound a theory entirely 
false, yet justihed at that time by the universal ex- 
perience of mankind We should declare that nations 
are mortal like the individuals of which they are com- 
posed , that wealth is the poison, luxury the disease, 
which shortens their existence and dooms them to an 
early death We should point to the gigantic ruins 
around, to that vast and mouldering body from which 
the soul had fled, moralise about Lucullus and his 
thrushes, recount the enormous sums that had been 
paid for a dress, a table, or a child, and assure our 
Gothic pupils that national life and health aie only to 
be preserved by contented poveity and simple fare 
But what has been the history of those baibarians-? 
In the daik ages there was no luxury in Europe It 
was a miserable continent inhabited by robbers, fetisb- 
men, and slaves Even the Itahans of the eleventh 
centuiy wore clothes of unlined leather, and had no 
taste except for horses and for shining arms , no piide 
except that of building strong towem foi their lairs 
Man and wife grabbled for their supper flora the same 
plate, while a squalid boy stood by them with a torch 
to hght then greasy fingers to their mouths Then 
the India trade was opened , the New Woild was dis- 
covered , Europe became rich, luxunous, and enlight- 
ened The sunshine of wealth began firat to beam 
upon the coasts of the Mediterranean, Sea and gradually 
spread towards the Noith In the England of Eliza- 
beth it was declared from the pulpit that the introduc- 
tion of forks would demoralise the people and pi o voice 
the Divine wrath But m spite of sermons and sump- 
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tunrj lrt\\s Ilnlian luxuncs continued to pour in, and 
nnlioiinl prosperity continued to incrcnse At the 
pro'ont day the income of a nation atToids a fan cn- 
torion of Its intellect and also of its strength It may 
safely he asserted that the ail of war will soon he 
reduced to a simple question of c\pendilurc and credit, 
and that the largest purse will ho the stiongest arm 
As for lu\u^^, a small tradesman at the picsent day 
l^ more luMinous than a king in ancient times It 
has hoen wisoK and wittily icmaikcd that Augustus 
Cesar had neither glass panes to his windows, noi a 
shut to his hack , and, without evaggcration, the Iu\- 
iiry of the Roman senators maj' be compaicd with that 
of the West Indian Creoles in the last centur}^ The 
gentleman and Ins lad} glitteiod with jewels , the table 
and sidehoaid blared with plate, but the house itself 
was little hotter than a ham, and the attendants a crowd 
of dirty, h.df naked slaves wdio jostled the guests as 
they performed the service of the table and sat down 
in the verandah o\ei the remnants of the souji before 
they would condescend to go to the kitchen foi the 
fish 

In the modern world we find luvuij’- the harbinger 
of progic'ss , in the ancient woild the omen of 
dechno But how can tins he ? Natuie does not 
contradict herself, the laws winch govern the move- 
ments of society are as legul.ir and unchangeable as 
those which govern the movements of the stais 

Wealth 18 in reality as indispensable to mankind for 
purposes of grow'tli as water to the soil It is not 
the fault of the water if its natuial circulation is inter- 
fered w'ltb , if certain portions of the land are di owned 
while others arc left completely diy Wealth in all 
countries of the ancient world was aitificially confined 
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to a certain class More than half the area of the 
Greek and Roman world was shut off by slaveiy from 
the fertilising stream This single fact is sufficient to 
explain how that old civilisation, in some respects so 
splendid, was yet so one-sided and incomplete 

But the civilisation of Egypt was less developed 
still, for that country was enthi ailed by institutions 
from which Greece and Rome happily for them weie 
free 

It has been shown that the instinct of self-preser- 
vation, the struggle for bare hfe against hostile 
nature first aioused the mental activity of the 
Egyptian pnests, while the constant attac]^ of the 
desert tribes developed the martial energies of the 
mihtary men Next, the ambition of power produced 
an equally good effect The pnests invented, the 
wainors campaigned , mines were opened, manufac- 
tories were founded , a system of foieign commerce 
was estabhshed , sloth was abohshed by whip and 
cham , the lower classes were saddled, the upper 
classes were spurred, the nation careered gallantly 
along Finally, chivalrous ardour, intellectual passion, 
inspired heart and brain , war was loved for glory’s 
sake , the philosopher sought only to discover, the 
artist to perfect 

And then there came a race of men who, like those 
that inhent great eshites, had no mcentive to continue 
the work which had been so splendidly begun In 
one generation the gemus of Egypt slumbered, in the 
next it died Its pamters and sculptors were no 
longer possessed of that fruitful faculty with which 
kindred spints contemplate each others’ works , which 
not only takes, but gives , which produces , from 
whatever it receives , which embraces to wrestle, and 
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wro'stlo5 to otn]>nco , A\1ncli i*? somotimos sympathy, 
snmctmiox jcalou*;}*, sometimes hatred, sometimes love, 
hut i\hich al\vn\s causes the heart to flutter, and the 
face to flush, and the mind to swell with the desire to 
nvnl and suqnss , which is sometimes as the emu- 
latne awe with winch Michael Angelo surveyed the 
Dome that \et gladdens the o,\es of those who sit on 
the height of fair Fiesole, or who wander afar off m 
the siher Amo’s vale , which is sometimes as that 
rapture of admiring wrath which incited the genius 
of BiToii when his great rival was pouring forth 
masterpiece on masteqiiecc, with iinention more 
\ancd, though perhaps less loft}, and with fancy more 
luvnnnnt even than Ins own 

The crcitiio period passed away, and the critical 
ago set in Instead of working, the artists were con- 
tent to Ulk Their admiration was sterile, yet still 
it was discerning But the novt penod was lower 
still It was that of blind worship and indiscrimi- 
iiating awe The past became sacred, and all that it 
had pioduced, good and had, w’as reieronced alike 
Till'S kind of idolatr}' iniariably springs up in that 
intcnal of languor and reaction which succeeds an 
epoch of production In the mind-history of every 
land there is a time wlien slaiish imitation is incul- 
cated as a dut}, and no\ city regarded as a crime But 
in Egj-pt the arts and sciences were entangled w ith 
religion The result will easily be guessed Egi^pt 
stood still, and Theology turned her into stone 
Conicutiouality was admired, then enforced The 
doiclopmeiit of the mind was arrested it was for- 
bidden to do any new thing 

In pnmitive times it is perhaps expedient that 
rational linowdedge should be united with rehgion 

0 
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It IS only by means of superstition that a rude people 
can be induced to support, and a robber soldiery to 
respect, an intellectual class But after a certain 
time this alhance must be ended, or haim •will surely 
come The boy must leave the apartments of the 
women when he arrives at a certain age Theology 
is an excellent mirse, but a bad mistress for grown 
up minds The essence of rehgion is inertia, the 
essence of science is change It is the function of the 
one to preserve, it is the function of the other to im- 
prove If, as m Egypt, they are firmly chained to- 
gether, either science wdl advance, in which case the 
rehgion will be altered , or the religion will preserve 
its purity, and science will congeal 

The rehgious ideas of the Egyptians became associ- 
ated “With a certain style It was enacted that the 
human figure should be drawn always in the same 
manner, mth the same colours, contour, and propor- 
tions Thus the artist was degraded to an artizan, and 
originality was strangled m its birth 

The physicians were compelled to prescribe for their 
patients accoi-ding to rules set down in the standard 
works If they adopted a treatment of their ow'n, and 
the patient did not recover, they w'ere put to death 
Thu*} even in desperate cases heroic remedies could 
not be tried, and experiment, the first condition of 
discovery, was disallowed 

A censorship of hterature was not rei^uired, for 
literature, in the proper sense of the term, did not 
exist Wntmg, it is true, was widely spread Cattle, 
clothes, and workmen’s tools, were marked with the 
owners’ names The walls of the temples were 
covered and adorned with that beautiful picture 
character, more like drawing than writmg, which 
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could delight the C}cs of those ^sho were unable to 
penetrate its sense Hierogl> pines may be found on 
c\ or} thing in ICg^-jit, from the colossal statue to the 
amulet and gem But the art uas jiractiscd only by 
the pnest*:, as the puntetl lii^tor} plainly declares No 
books are to be seen in the furniture of houses , no 
female is depicted in the act of reading, the papyrus 
scroll and pencil nc\cr appear, e\cept m connection with 
some official act 

The library at Thebes was much admired. It had 
a blue coiling speckled uith golden stars Allcgoiical 
pictur<.s of a religious character and portraits of the 
sacred animals ^^crc painted on the walls Above the 
door was inscribed these words, The Balsam of the" 
Smd Yet this magnificent building contained merely 
a collection of prater books and ancient hymns, some 
a.stronomical almanacks, some w orks on religious philo- 
sophy, on medicine, music, and geometry', and the 
historical archives, which were probably little else 
than a register of the names of kings, with the 
dates of certain iineulions, and a scanty outline of 
c^ cuts 

Even these books, so few m number, were not 
open to all the members of the learned class. They 
^.ere the manuals of the various departments oi pro- 
fessions, and each profession stood apart , each profes- 
sion A\as even subdivided writhin itself In medicine 
and surgery there w’eie no general practitionem 
There were oculists, aurists, dentists, doctors of the 
head, doctors of the stomach, &c, and each w'as 
foi bidden to invade the temtoiy of his colleagues 
Tins specialist anaugement has been highly praised, 
but it has nothing in common with that which has 
arisen in modem tunes 
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It IS one of the first axioms of medical science that 
no one is competent to treat the diseases of a smgle 
oigan, nnless he is competent to treat the diseases of 
the whole frame The folly of dmdmg the diseases of 
such organs as the head and stomach, between which 
the most mtunate sympathy exists, is evident to tho- 
unleamed But the whole structure is united by deli- 
cate white threads, and by innumerable pipes of blood 
It 18 scarcely possible for any complamt to influence 
one part alone The Egyptian, however, was marked 
oflP, like a chess board, mto httle squares, and when- 
ever the pam made a move, a fi*esh doctor had to he 
called in 

This arrangement was part of a system founded on 
an excellent principle, but earned to absurd excess It 
is needless to explain that division of labour is highly 
potent in developing skill and economismg time It is 
also clearly of advantage that in an early stage of 
society the son should follow the occupation of the 
father It is possible that hereditary skill or tastes 
come into play , it is certain that apprenticeship at 
home IS more natural and more efficient than appren- 
ticeship abroad The father will take more pains to 
teach, the boy will take moie pains to learn, than will 
be the case when master and pupil are strangers to 
each other 

Ihe founders of Egyptian civilisation were acquainted 
with these facts Hence they established customs which 
their successors petnfied into unchangmg laws They 
did It no doubt with best of motives They adored 
the grand and noble wisdom of their fathers, whatever 
came from them must be cherished and preserved 

hey must not presume to depart from the gmdance 
of those gnd-hke mem They must paint as they 
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pnmtccl,' pliysic as they physicked, pray as they prayed 
The sep xration of classes winch they had made must 
he rcndcrctl iigid and eternal 

And so the arts and sciences xxere ordered to stand 
still, and bocietyw.vs duidcd and subdivided into func- 
tions and professions, trades and crafts Evciy man 
x\as doomed to follow the occupation of his father , to 
marrv w ithin his own cLiss , to die as he was born 
IIopc was torn out of human life Egypt was no 
longer a nation, but an assemblage of torpid castes 
isolated from one another, breeding in and in It was 
no longer a hodj* animated by the same heart, fed by 
the same blood, but an automaton neatly pieced to- 
gether, of which the head was the piiesthood, the arms 
the army, and the feet the working-class In quies- 
cence it was a perfect image of the living foim, but a 
touch came from without and the arms broke asunder 
at the joints and fell upon the ground 

The colony founded in Soudan by the exiled Pha- 
raohs became, after the Eestoration, an important 
province When the new empire began to decline, a 
go\ emor-general rebelled and the kingdom of Ethiopia 
wms established It w'ns a medley dominion composed 
of brown men and black men, shepherds and savages, 
half-caste Egyptians, Arabs, Berbers, and negroes, ruled 
over by a king and a college of priests It was enriched 
by annual slav'C hunts into the Black Country, and by 
the cuiravan trade in ivory, gold dust, and gum It 
also received East India goods and Arabian produce 
through its ports on the Red Sea kleroe, its capital, 
attained the reputation of a great city, it possessed its 
temples and its pyramids like those of Egypt, only on 
a smaller scale The Ethiopian empire, in its best days, 
might have comprised the modern Egjqitian provinces 
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EGYPT CONQUERED 


of Kordofan and Sennaar, with the mountain kingdom 
of Abyssinia as it existed under Theodore Of all the 
classical countries it was the most romantic and the 
most remote It was situated, accordmg to the Greeks, 
on the extieme limits of the world , its inhabitants 
were the most just of men, and Jupiter dined with 
them twice-a-year They bathed in the waters of a 
violet-scented spnng, which endowed them with long 
life, noble bodies, and glossy skins They chained 
their pnsoners with golden fetters , they had bows 
which none but themselves could bend It is at least 
certain that Ethiopia took its place among the powers 
of the ancient world It is mentioned in the^Jewish 
records and m the Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions 

So far had Egypt fallen that now it was conquered 
by its ancient province Sabaco of Ethiopia seized the 
throne and sat upon it many years But he was 
frightened by a dream he believed that a misfortune 
impended over him m Egypt He abdicated in haste, 
and fled back to his native land 

His departure was followed by uproar and confusion, 
a complete disruption of Egyptian society, usurpation, 
and civil war 

But why should this have been * Sabaco was an 
Egyptian by descent, though his blood had been dark- 
ened on the female side He had governed m the 
Egyptian manner He had abohshed capital punish- 
ment, but in no other way had altered the ancient 
laws He had improved the pubhc works He had 
taken the country lather as a native usurper than as 
a foreign foe His reign was merely a change of 
dynasty, and Egyptian history is numbered by dynasties 
as English history is numbered by kings 

But mdirectly the Ethiopian conquest had prepared 
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a revolution Between the two services, the Army and 
the Church, there had existed a constant and perhaps 
wholesome since the days of Menes, the first 

king It was a victory of the warrioi class which 
established the regal power It was a victory of the 
, priest’s Mhich assigned to themselves the right hand, to 
the oflScers the left hand, of the Sovereign when seated 
on Ins throne It was an evident compromise between 
the two that the king should be elected from the 
army, and that he should be ordained as soon as he 
was crowned During the bnlhant campaigns of the 
Kestoration the mihtarj' had been in power, but a long 
period of inaction had intervened since then The 
discipline of the soldiers ivas relaxed , then dignity 
w^as low’ered , they ^no longer tilled their own land , 
that was done by foreign slaves Their rivals possessed 
the affection and reverence of the common people, while 
these soldiers, who had never seen a battle, were detested 
as idle diones, who lived upon what they had not 
earned Under the new dynasty their position became 
insecure In Ethiopia there was no military caste 
Qlie army of Sabaco had been levied from the pastoral 
tnbes on the outskiits of the deseit, from the Abys- 
smian mountaineers and the negroes of the river plam 
The king of Ethiopia ivas a priest, elected by his peers 
He tbeiefoie regarded the soldier aristocracy with no 
friendly eye He did not formally invade their pre- 
scriptive lights, but he must have disarmed them, or m 
some way have taken out their stmg Eor as soon os 
he was gone the piiests were able to form an alliance 
with the people, and to place, one of their own caste 
upon the throne This kmg deprived the soldiers of 
their lands, and the triumph of the hierarchy was 
complete 
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But in such a country as Egypt Disestahlishment is 
a dangerous thing Duimg long centuries the people 
had been taught to associate innovation with impiety 
That venerable structure, the Egyptian constitution, 
had been raised by no human hands As the gods 
hod appointed certom animals to swim m the water, 
and others to fly m the air, and others to move upon 
the earth, so they had decreed that one man shonld he 
a pnest, and that another should be a soldier, and that 
another shonld till the ground There are tunes when 
every man feels discontented ivith his lot But it is 
evident that if men were able to change their occupa- 
tion whenever they chose, there would be a contmual 
passmg to and fro Nobody would have patience to 
learn a trade , nobody would settle down in ^e In 
a short time the land would become a desert, and 
society would be dissolved To provide agamst this 
the gods had ordamed that each man should do his 
duty m that state of life mto which he had been called , 
and woe be to him that disobeys the gods! Their 
laws are eternal, and can never change Then ven- 
geance IS speedy, and can never fail 

Such, no doubt, was the teachmg of the Egyptian 
Church, and now the Church had shown it to be false 
The revolution had been begun, and, as usually hap- 
pens, it could not be made to stop half way As soon 
as the first precedent was unloosed, down came the 
whole fabnc with a crash The priest kmg, Sethos, 
reigned m peace , but as soon as he died the central 
gove^ent succumbed, the old local mterests which 
had been lymg dormant for ages raised their hekds 

the Empne broke up mto twelve States, each governed 
by a petty kmg ® 

We now approach the event which first brought 
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into contact Antli tlie European vrorld Psam- 
initicus, one of the twelve princes, received as Ins 
allotment, tlie swampy distnct ulucli adjoined tlie sea 
coast and the mouths of the Nile His fortune, as we 
shall see, nas made by this position 

The commerce of Egj'pt had hitherto been conducted 
entirely by means ot caravans From Arabia Felix 
came a long tram of camels, laden nith the gums 
of that aromatic laud, and vith the more precious 
produce of countnes far beyond, with the pearls of the 
Persian Gulf and the caqiets of Babjlon, the pepper 
and ginger of Malabar, the shawls of Cashmeer, the 
cinnamon of Cejlon, the fine muslins of Bengal, the 
calicoes of Coromandel, the nutmegs and camphor 
and cloves of the Indian Archipelago , and even 
silk and musk from the distant Chinese shores 
Fiom SjTia came other caravans with the balm of 
Gilead, so precious in medicine, asphalt from the 
Head Sea for embalming, cedar from Lebanon, and 
enormous quantities of wine and ohve oil in earthen 
jars Meroe contributed the spices of the Somauli 
country, ebony, ivory, ostrich feathers, slaves, and 
gold in twisted rings , the four latter products w ere 
also imported direct fiom Harfour, and by another 
loute which connected Egypt through Fezzan with 
Carthage, Morocco, and the regions beyond the desert 
in the neighbourhood of Tiinbuctoo In return, the 
beautiful glass wares of the Egyptians and other 
aUistic manufactures w ere exported to Hindostan , the 
liiicn goods of Memphis weie carried into the veiy 
heart of Africa as Manchester goods are now, and 
then, as now% a girdle of beads was the essential part 
of an Afiican young lady’s diess 

On the side of the Mediterranean, Egypt w'as a 
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closed land, and tins Chinese policy had not been 
adopted from superstitious motives The fimt ships 
which sailed that sea were pirates uho had kidnapped 
and plundered the dwellers on the coask The goi em- 
ment had therefoie in self-defence placed a garrison at 
Rhacotis harhom, with ordera to kill or enslave any 
stranger who should land When the Phoenicians 
from pirates had become merchants they i\ere allowed 
to trade with Egypt hy way of land, and with this 
they were content It was left for another people to 
open up the trade by sea. 

loma w’as the fairest piovince of Asiatic Greece 
It lay opposite to Athens, its mother land The same 
soft blue waters, the same fragrant breezes caicsscd 
their shores by turn It was celebrated by the 
poets as one of the gardens of the world. Tliere 
the black soil granted a nch harvest, and the fnnt 
hung heavily on the branches It was the birth- 
place of poetry, of histoiy, of philosophy and of art 
It was there that the Homeric poems were composed 
It was there that men first cast off the chains of 
authority and sought in Nature the materials of a creed 

It was, however, as a seafanng and commercial 
people that the lonians first obtained renown They 
served on board Phoenician vessels, and laboured in 
the dockyards of Tjtc and Sidon until they learnt how' 
to build the “ sea-horses ” for themselves, and how to 
navigate by that small but constant star which the 
Tynans had discovered m the constellation of the Little 
Bear They took to the sea on their owm account, and 
in E^t they found a good market The wine and oil 
of Palestane, winch the Phcemcians imported, were e\- 
pensive luxuries, the lower classes drank only the 
fermented sap of the palm tree and barley beei , and 
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hnd only castor oil Mitli winch they lubbed their bodies, 
but with which, for obvious reasons, they could not 
cook their food The louiaus W’cre able to sell led 
wine and sweet oil at a much low'd pi ice , for in the 
iirst place thc\ had \incjards and ohve groves of 
their own , and secondly, such bulky waies could be 
brought b}^ sea more cheapl)' than by land 

The Greeks first appeared on the Egyptian coast as 
piiates clad in bronze , next as smugglers, w'elcoined 
by the people, but in opposition to tlie laws, and lastly 
.IS allies and honoured friends They took advantage 
of the confusion which follow'cd the departure of Sabaco 
to push up the Nile with thirt}^ lessels, each of fifty 
oars, and established fictones upon its banks They 
negotiated with Psaminiticus, who ascei tamed that their 
country produced not only oil, but men He ordeied a 
cargo and transports amved with tioops Europeans 
for the first time entered the valley of the Nile Their 
gallantly and discipline were irresistible, and the 
empire of the Pharaohs was restored 

But now commenced a now^ regime There suc- 
ceeded to the throne a senes of kings who w^eie not 
related to the ancient Pharaohs , who were not always 
men of noble birth , w'ho were not even good Egyptians 
TJiey w'cre called Plnl-HeUenes, or lovers of the Gieeks 
Of these, Psaminiticus was the founder and the fii-st 
He moved Egypt towards the sea He placed his 
capital near the mouth of the nver, that the Greek 
ships might anchor beneath its walls This new city 
Sais being distant from the quames, was built of 
bndcs from the black mud of the Nile , but it was 
adorned with spoils from the forsaken Memphis 
Chapels, -obelisks, and sphinxes were brought down 
on rafts There was also a kmd of Benaissance under 
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the nevr kings , for a short time the arts again became 
alive Psammiticus retained the soldiers who had 
fought lus battles , and sent children to the camp to 
be taught Greek. Hence .rose a class who acted os 
brokei-s, interpreters, and cicerom to the travellers who 
soon crowded into Egypt. The kmg encouraged such 
visits, and gave safe-conducts to those who desired to 
pass into the mtenor 

All this was a cause of deep oifence to the people 
of the land They regarded them country as a temple, 
and all strangers as impure And now they saw men 
whose swords had been reddened ivith Egyptian blood, 
swaggering as conquerors through the streets, pointing 
with dension at the sacred animals, eating things 
strangled and unclean. The wamors were those nho 
suffered most. As a caste, they still sun’ivcd, but all 
their power and prestige was gone In battle, the 
foreigners were assigned the post of honour — the 
right wing In times of peace, the foreigners were 
the favourite regunents, the household troops, the 
Guards While the Eoyals lived memly at Sais 
crowned with garlands of the papyrus, and revelling at 
banquets to the music of the flute, the native trwps 
weie stationed on the hot and dismal frontiers of the 
desert , year followed year, and they were not relieved 
a state of things was no longer to be home 
One kmg had robbed them of their lands, and now 
another had lobbed them of them honour They were 
no longer soldiers, they were slaves , they determined 
to leave the country m which they were despised, and 
? ^ better fortune m Soudan In number, two 

hundred thousand, they gathered themselves tocethei 
and began them march 

Tliey were soon overtaken by envoys from the 
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merchatits ran about ■with sample flasks undoi their 
arms, and ■w'here garlands of flowers, strange-looking 
fish, and heaps of purple dates, “were set out for sale 
They could resort to the barbers’ shops and gather 
the gossip of the day, or to taverns, where quail 
fighting was always going on Nor were the chief 
ornaments of sea-port society wanting to grace the 
scene No Egyptian girl, as Herodotus discovered, 
would kiss a Greek But certain benevolent and 
enterprismg men had imported a number of Het&xB, 
or lady-fnends, the most famous of whom was Rho- 
dopis, the rosy-faced, whom Sappho’s brother fell in 
lov^ ■with, and whom the poetess lampooned 

The foreign policy of Egypt was now completely 
changed A long penod of seclusion had followed the 
conquests of the new Empire But the battle-pieces 
of the ancient time still glowed upon the temple wnDs 
With their ■nvid colours and animated scenes they 
seemed to incite the modem Pharaohs to heroic deeds 
The throne was surrounded by warlike and restless 
men It was detenmned that Egypt should become 
a naval power For this timber was mdispensablc, 
and the forests of Lebanon must be seized War was 
earned to the contment Syna was reduced A 
garrison was planted on the banks of the Euphrates 
A navy was erected m the Mediteiranean Sea, and 
the Tynans defeated in a great sea battle. The Suez 
Canal was opened for the first time, and an explormg 
expedition circumnavigated Afnca. 

Yet, for all that, and all that, the Egyptian people 
were not content The victones won by mercenary 
tioops excited httle patnotic pnde, and the least 
verse occasioned the most gloomy forebodmgB, the 
most serious discontent The Egyptians indeed had 
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good cause to "be alarmed, the PM-Hellenes were 
playmg at a dangerous game Tunes had changed 
smce Sesostris overran Asia A great power had arisen 
on the hanks of the Tigris, a greater power still on the 
hanks of the Euphrates, The}’^ had narrowly escaped 
Sennacherib when Nmeveh was in its glory and now 
Babylon had arisen, and Nebuchadnezzar had drawn 
the sword Eor a long time Clialdiea and Egypt 
fought over S^ma, their battle-groimd and their prey 
At last came the decisive day of Carchemish The 
Phoenicians, the Syrians, and the Jews obtained new 
masters , the Egyptians were driven out of Asia, 

Yet even then the kings were not cured of their 
taste for war An expedition was sent agamst Gyrene, 
a Greek kmgdom on the northern coast of Africa It 
was unsuccessful, and the sullen disaffection which had 
so long smouldered burst forth mto a flama The kmg 
was killed, and Amasis, a man of the people, was placed 
upon the throna 

This monarch did not go to war, and he contnved 
to favour the Greeks without offendmg the prejudices 
of his fellow-countrymen. He was, however, a true 
Phil-Hellene , he encircled himself with a body-guard 
of Greeks , he married a prmcess of Gyrene , he gave 
a handsome subscription to the fund for rebuildmg the 
"temple at Delphi, he extended the commerce of Egypt 
and improved its manufactures The hberal pohcy m 
trade which he pursued had the most satisfactory 
results Never had Egypt been so nch as she was 
then But she was defenceless , she had lost her 
arms It is probable that under Amasis she was a 
vassal of Babylon, paymg tiibute every year , and now 
a time was commg when gold could no longer purchase 
lepose, when the honified people would see their 
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temples stnpped, their idols dashed to pieces, their 
sacred animals murdered, their priests scourged, the 
embalmed body of their king snatched from its last 
restmg-place and flung upon the flames 

A vast wildemess extends from the centre of Africa 
to the jungles of Bengal It consists of rugged moun- 
tains and of sandy wastes , it is traversed by three 
nver basins or valley plams 

In its centre is the hasm of tlie Tigris and 
Euphrates On its east is the hasm of the Indus , on 
its west IS the hasm of the Nile Each of these nver 
systems is enclosed by deserts The whole region may 
he pictured to the mmd as a broad yellow field with 
three green streaks runmng north and south 

Egypt, Babyloma, and India Proper, or the Pimjaub, 
are the primeval countries of the ancient world In 
these three desert-hound, nver-watered valleys we find, 
in the earliest dawn of history, civilisation groivmg ivild 
Each m a similar manner had been fostered and tor- 
tured by Nature into progress, in each existed a people 
skilled in the management of land, acquainted with 
manufactures, and possessmg some knowledge of prac- 
tical science and of art 


The civilisation of India was the youngest of the 
three, yet Egypt and Chaldjsa were commercially its 
vassals and dependents India offered for sale articles 
not elsewhere to be found the shmmg warts of 
the oyster, glass-like stones dug up out of the 
bowels of the earth, or gathered m the beds of 
dried-up brooks, Imen which was plucked as a 
blossom from a tree, and manufactured into doth 
as white as snow , transparent fabiics, webs of woven 
wnd which, when laid on the dewy grass, melted 
from the eyes, above all, those glistemng, glossy 
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threads stolen fioni the hody of a caterpillar, beautiful 
as the wings of the moth into "which that caterpillar is 
afterwards transformed 

Neither the Indians, the Chaldceans, nor the Egyp- 
tians "weie in the habit of trai oiling bey^ond the coniines 
of their OMTi valleys They resembled islanders, and 
they had no ships But the intermediate seas "were 
naingatcd by the w andcrmg shepherd tribes, who some- 
times pastured their flocks by the waters of the Indus, 
sometimes by' the waters of the Nile It was by their 
means that the trade between the iiver lands was 
carried on. Tliey possessed the camels and other 
beasts of burden requisite for the tiansport of goods 
Their numbers and their "warlike habits, their intimate 
acquaintance wnth the watering-places and seasons of 
the desert, enabled them to carry the goods m safety 
through a dangerous land , while the regular profits 
they domed from the trade, and the oaths by which 
they weic bound, induced them to act fairly to those by 
•whom they w ere employed At alater period the Chmese, 
w'ho w'ere once a great naval people, and w'ho claim the 
discovciy' of the New World, doubled Cape Comorm 
m their huge junks, and sailed up the western coast of 
India into the Persian Gulf, and along the coast of 
Arabia to the mouth of the Eed Sea It was probably 
from them that the arts of shipbuildmg and navigation 
wcie accfuired by the Arabs of Yemen and the Indians 
of Guzerat, who then made it then busmess to supply 
Babylon and Egypt and Eastern Africa "with India 
goods At a later period still these India goods were 
earned by the Phcnnicians to the coasts of Europe, and 
acom-catm^f sii'ages were awakened to mdustry and 
ambition India, as a Land of Desire, has contributed 
much to the development of man. On the routes of 

D 
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the India caravan, as on the banks of navigable nvers, 
arose great and vrealthy cities, ■which perished "when the 
route was changed Open the book of Universal His- 
tory at what period we may, it is always the India 
trade which is the cause of mtemal mdustry and 
foreign negotiation. 

The mtercourse between the Indians, Chaldseans, and 
Tlgyptians was often mtemipted by wars, which recurred 
’like epidemic^, and which, like epidemics, closely re- 
sembled one another The rovmg tnbes of the sandy 
deserts, the pastoral mountains or the elevated steppe- 
plateaux, pressed by some mysterious impulse — a 
fomme — an enemy m their rear — or the ambition of a 
smgle man — swept do-wn upon the plains of the Tigns 
and Euphrates, and thence spread their conquests nght 
and left Sometimes they merely encamped, and the 
natives recovered their mdependence But more fre- 
quently they adopted the manners of the conquered 
people, and flung themselves mto luxury ■with the 
same ardour which they had displayed m war This 
luxury was not based on refinement, hut on sensuality, 
and it soon made them mdolent and weak Sooner or 
later they suffered the fate which their fathers had 
mflicted, and a new race of mvaders pouied over the 
empire, to he supplanted in their turn when their time 
was come 

Invasions of this nature were on the whole beneficial 
to the human race. The mmghng of a young powerful 
people ■with the ivise hut somewhat weary nations of 
the plams produced an excellent effect And smce the 
conquerors adopted the luxury of the conquered, they 
were obhged to adopt the same measure for supplymg 
the foreign goods — ^for luxury means always sometlung 
from abroad. As soon as the first shock ■was over ■the 
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trade routes ere again opened, and perhaps extended, 
by the bnin new energies of the barbarian lungs 
Babj Ionia or Gialdaia, the allmnal country, which 
^occupies the lower course of the Euplirates, was un- 
doubtedly the original abode of cnilisation in Western 
Asia But it uas on the banks of the Tigns that the 
first great empire arose — ^the fimt at least of which we 
knov, For i\ho can tell how many cities, undreamt 
of by lustonans, he buried beneath the Assynan plains ? 
and Kmeveh itself niay^ have been built from some 
dead metropolis, as Babylon bncks were used in the 
building of Bagdhad Recorded history is a thing of 
yestonlay — the narrative of modem man There is, 
hove\er, a science of history, by this we are enabled 
to restore in faint outlme the umvritten past, and by 
this n e are assui ed that v hatever the names and number 
of the forgotten empires may have been, they merely 
repeated one another In descnbmg the empire of 
Nineveh we describe them all 

Tlie Assynan empire covered a great deal of ground 
The kingdom of Tioy i\as one of its fiefs Its nile 
was sometimes extended to the islands of the Grecian 
sea Babylon was its subject It stretched far away 
into Asia Bui the conquered pronnees were loosely 
goi eraed, or rather, no attempt n as made to govern them 
at all Phoenicia was allowed to remain a federation 
of republics Israel, Judah, and Damascus, were 
alloved to continue their angry bickermgs and petty 
vars Tlie iclations between the conquered nilers and 
then subjects vere left untouched Their laws, their 
maniiei'S, and their religion, were m no way changed 
It was merely required that the vassal kmgs or senates 
should acknowledge the Emperor of Nineveh as their 
suzerain or lord , that they should send him a certam 
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tnbute every year , and that they should- fnrjiish a 
certain contingent of troops when he went to war 
As long as a vigorous and dreaded king sat upon 
the throne this simple machinery worked well enough 
Every year the tribute, with certain forms of homage, 
and with complimentary presents of curiosities and 
artisans were brought to the metropolis But whenever 
an impenal calamity of any kind occurred — an unsuc- 
cessful foreign war, the death, or even a sickness of 
the reigmng prmce — ^the tnbutes were withheld Then 
the Emperor set to work to subdue the provinces again 
But this time the conquered were treated, not as 
enemies only, but as traitors The vassal kings and 
his advisers were tortured to death , the cities were 
razed to the ground , and the rebels were transplanted 
by thousands to another land, an effectual method of 
destroymg their patriotism or rehgion of the soil The 
Syrian expeditions of Sennachenb were provoked by the 
contumacy of Judah and of Israel The kingdom of 
Israel was blotted out, but a camp plague broke up 
the Assynan army before Jerusalem, and not long 
afterwards the empne crumbled away All the vassal 
nations became free, and for a short time Nineveh 
stood alone, naked but unattackei Then there was 
war m every direction, and when it was over, the 
city was a heap of charred rums, and thiee great kmg- 
doms took its place ® 


The first kingdom was that of the Medes who had 
set the example of rebelhon, and by whom Nmeveh 
had been destroyed They mhabited the highland 
regions bordermg on the Tigna Ecbatana was theu 
capital ^ey were renowned for their luxury, and 
especially for their robes of flowmg silk Their pnests 
uerc called Magi, and formed a separate tnbe or^caste, 
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they ■were dressed m ■volute, lived only on vegetables, 
slept on beds of leaves, ■worshipped the sun, and the 
element of fire, as symbols of the deily, and followed 
the precepts of Zoroaster The Empire of the Medes 
■was bounded on the “west by the Tigris They m- 
hented the Assyrian provinces m Central Asia, the 
boundaries of which are not precisely known. 

The civihsation of Nmeveh had been derived from 
Babylon, a city famous for its nngs and gems, which were 
beautifully engraved, its carpets m which the figures 
of fabulous animals were mterwoven, its magnifymg 
glasses, its sun-dials, and its htemture prmted in cunei- 
form characters on clay tablets, which were then baked 
in the oven Many hundreds have lately been de- 
ciphered, and are found to consist chiefly of mihtary 
despatches, law papers, royal game books, observatory 
reports, agricultural treatises, and religious documents 
In the partition of Assyria, Babylon obtamed Mesopo- 
tamia or the Land-between-the-Rivers and Syria, m- 
cluding Phoenicia and Palestme Nebuchadnezzar was 
the founder of the Empire , he routed the Egyptians, 
he destroyed Jerusalem, transplanted the Jews on 
account of their rebelhon, and reduced Tyre after a 
memorable siege He built a new Babylon, as Augus- 
■fcus built a new Borne, and the city became one of the 
wonders of the world It was a vast fortified district, 
five or siv times the area of London, mterspersed "with 
parks and gardens and fields, and enclosed by walls on 
which SIX chariots could be driven side by side Its 
position in a flat country made it resemble m the dis- 
tance a mountain with trees ■wavmg at the top These 
were the hanging gardens, a grove of large trees 
planted on the square surface of a gigantic tower, and 
mgemously watered from below Nelffichadnezzar 
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erected tliis extraordinary stnicture to please liis mfc, 
■who came from the highlands of iiledin, and ivho, 
•weary of the intermmahle plains, coveted meadows on. 
mountain tops, such as her natne land contained 
The Euphrates ran through the centre of the city, and 
•was crossed by a stone bridge, which was a man cl for 
Its time But more wonderful still, there was a hind of 
Thames Tunnel passing underneath the m er, and con- 
nectmg palaces on either side. The citj was united 
to its provmces by roads and fortified posts , rafts 
inflated with skins, and reed boats pitched oier with 
bitumen, floated down the nver with timber from the 
mountams of Armenia, and stones for purposes of 
buildmg A canal, laigc enough for ships to ascend, 
was dug from Babjlon to the Persian Gulf, and on its 
banks were innumerable machines for mismg the water 
and spreading it upon the soil 

The third kmgdom was that of the Ljdnns, a people 
m manners and appearance rcscmbluig the Greeks 
They did not consider themsehes behind the rest of 
the w'orld. They boasted that they had invented dice, 
com, and the art of shopkeeping, and also that the 
famous Etruscan state was a colony of theirs They 
inhabited Asia Minor, a sterile, nigged table land, but 
possessmg a western coast ennched by nature, and 
covered -with the prosperous cities of the Asiatic 
Greeks Hitherto Ionia had never been subdued, but 
the cities were too jealous of one another to combine, 
and Croesus was able to conquer them one by one" 
This was the man whose wealth is still celebrated in 
a proverb, he obtamed his gold from the washm<«? 
of a sandy stream. Crcesus admimd the Greeks 
he was the first of the hon-hunters, and mvited 
all the men of the day to visit him at Sardis, where 
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he hftd the pleasure of hearing uEsop tell some of his 
ovm fables He was anxious that Ins capital should 
form part of the grand tour which had already become 
the fashion of the Greek philosophers, and that they 
should be able to say nhen they letunied home, that 
they had not only seen the pyramids of Egypt and 
the nuns of Tioy, but also the treasure-house of 
Croesus ^\T^ien he received a visit from one of these 
sages in cloak and beard he would show him his heaps 
of gold and silver, and ask hnn whether, in all his 
travels he had ever seen a happier man , to which 
question he did not always receive a vei^^ courteous 
reply 

After long wars, peace was established between the 
Babylonians, the Lydians, and the iledes, on a lasting 
and secure foundation Tlie royal families weie united 
by inamage , alliances, defensive and offensive, were 
made and ratified on oath Egypt was no longer able 
to invade , and there was a period of delicious calm m 
that stormy Asiatic world, broken only by the plaintive 
voices of the poor Jewish captives who sat by the 
waters of Babylon and sang of the Holy City that was 
no more 

In the twinklmg of an eye all this was changed A 
band of hardy mountaineers rushed out of the recesses 
of Persia, and swept like a wind across the plams 
Tliey were dressed m leather from top to toe , they 
had never tasted fruit nor ivine , they had never seen 
a market , they knew not how to buy or sell They 
were taught only three things — to nde on horseback, 
to hurl the javehn, and to speak the truth 

All Asia was covered with blood and flames The’ 
allied kingdoms fell at once India and Egypt weroj 
soon afterwards added to this empire, the greatest that 
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the -world had ever seen The Persians used to hoas|; 
that they ruled from the land of uninhabitable h^t to 
the land of uninhabitable cold , that their dominion 
began m regions where the sun frizzled the hair and 
blackened the faces of the natives, and ended in a land 
where the air was fiUed with snow like feathers, 'and 
the earth was hard as stone The Persian empire: was 
m realily hounded by the deserts which divided Egypt 
from Ethiopia on the south, and from Carthage on the 
west , by the desert which divided the Punjaub from 
Bengal , by the steppes which lay on the other side of 
the Jaxartes , by the Mediterranean, the Caspian, and 
the Black Sea. 

Danus, the third emperor, mvented a system of 
provincial government which, though imperfect when 
viewed by the wisdom of modem times, was far 
superior to any that had preceded it m Asia. He 
appointed satraps or pachas to admimster the con- 
quered provmces Each of these viceroys received 
with his commission a map of his province engraved 
on brass He was at once the civil governor and 
commander of the troops , but his power was checked 
and supervised by a secretary or clerk of the accounts , 
and the provmce was visited by Koyal Commissioners 
once a year The troops m each province were of two 
kmds , some gamsoned the cities , others, for the most 
part cavahy, hved, like the Roman legions, always m a 
camp it was their oflSce to keep down bngands, and 
to convoy the royal treasure from place to place The 
troops were subsisted by the conquered people this 
formed part of the tribute, and was collected at the 
point of the sword There was also a fixed tax m 
money and in kind, which was received by the clerk of 
the accoimts, and despatched to the capital every year 
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Tlic Great King still preserved in Ins habits some- 
thing of the nomade* chief He did not reside all the 
year in one spot He wmteied at Babylon , but m 
the summer the heat \ras terrible in that region , the 
citizens retired to their cellars , and the king went to 
Susa, which was situated on the hills , or to Ecbatana, 
the ancient cajiital of the Medes , or to Persepolis, the 
true hearth and home of the Persian race When he 
approached one of these cities the Magi came forth to 
meet him, dressed all m white and singing hymns 
Tlie road was strewn with myrtle boughs and roses, 
and silver altars "with blazing frankincense were placed 
by the wayside 

His palaces were built of precious woods , but the 
naked wood was never permitted to be seen the 
walls were covered with golden plates, the loof with 
silver tiles The courts were adorned with white, 
green, and blue hangings, fastened ivith cords of fine 
linen to pillars of marble by silvei nngs The gardens 
were filled with rare and exotic plants , from the cold 
bosom of the snow-white stone fountams sprang upivaids, 
sparkling in the air, buds of gorgeous plumage flashed 
from tree to tree, resembling flowers where they perched 
And as the sun sank low in the heavens, and the 
sh^idows on the earth grew deep, the voice of the 
nightmgale was heard in the thicket, and the low 
cooing of the dove Sounds of laughter proceeded 
from the house , lattices weie opened , ponderous doors 
swung back , and out poured a troop of houns which 
a Persian poet only would venture to describe For 
there might be seen the fair Cucassian, ■\^uth cheeks like 
the apple m its rosy bloom , and the Abyssinian damsel, 
with warm broivn skin and voluptuous drowsy eyes , 
the Hmdoo gul, with hthe and undulatmg foim,'and 
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fingers whicli seemed created to caress , the Syrian, 
witli aqmhne and haughty look , the Greek, "with 
features bnghtened by intellect and vivacity , and the 
home-hom beauty prepared expressly for the harem, 
mth a complexion as white as the mdk on which she 
had been fed, and a face m form and expression 
resemblmg the full moon 

All these dear charmers belonged to the kmg, and 
no doubt he often wished half of them away For if 
he felt a serious passion rising in his breast, etiquette 
compelled Inm to put it down Inconstancy was en- 
joined on him by law He was subjected to a rota- 
tion of kisses by the regulated science of the harem 
Ceremony mterdicted affection and caprice He suf- 
fered from unvarymg variety, and the monotony of 
eternal change The whole empire belonged to him, 
and all its inhabitants were his slaves If he hap- 
pened to be struck to the heart by a look cast from 
under a pair of black-edged eyelids , if he became 
enamoured of a high bosomed virgm, with a form hke 
the oriental willow, he had only to say the word , she 
was at once taken to the apartments of the women, 
and her parents received the congratulations of their 
friends But then he was not allowed to see his be- 
loved for a twelvemonth six months she must be 
prepared with the oil of myrrh, six months with the 
sweet odours, before she was sufficiently purified and 
perfumed to receive the august embraces of the kmg, 
and to soothe a passion which meanwhile had ample 
time to cool 

The Great King slept on a splendid couch, overspread 
by a vine of branchmg gold, with clusters of rubies 
representing grapes He wore a dress of purple and 
i\hito, nith scarlet trousers, a girdle like that of a 
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woman, and a Ingli tiara encircled by a sky-blue tur- 
ban He hved in a pnson of ncli metal and dazzbng 
stone • around lum stood tbe courtiers witb their hands 
■wiapped in theu robes, and covering their mouths lest 
he should be polluted by their base bom bieath Those 
who desired to speak to his majesty piostrated them- 
selves before him on the ground If any one entered 
uncalled, a hundred sabies gleamed in the air un- 
less the kmg stretched out his sceptre the mtruder 
would be killed 

An army sat down to dinner m the palace every 
day, and every day a herd of oxen was killed for them 
to eat These were only the household troops But 
when the great kmg went to war, the provmces sent 
m their contmgents, and then might be seen, as m 
some great exhibition, a collection of warriors from the 
four quarters of the earth Then might be seen the 
Immortals or Persian life-guards , their arms were of 
gold and silver, their standards were of silk then 
might be seen the heavy armed Egyptian troops, with 
long wooden shields reachmg to the ground , the 
Greeks from Ionia, with crested helmets and breast- 
plates of bronze , the fur-clad Tartars of the steppes, 
who " raised hair ” hke the Bed Indians, a people 
probably belonging to the same race , the Ethiopians 
of Africa, with fleecy locks, clad m the skms of hons, 
and armed with throw-sticks and with stakes, the 
points of which had been hardened in the fire, or tipped 
with horn or stone , the Berbers m their four-horse 
chanots, the camel cavalry of Arabia, each camel 
bemg mounted by two archers sittmg back to back, 
and thus prepared for the enemy on either side , the 
wild horsemen of the Persian hiUs who caught the 
enemy with their lassoes, the black-skiimed but straight- 
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haired ahongmes of India, ■with their bows of the 
hamhoo, and their shields made of the skins of cranes , 
and, above aU, the Hindoos, dressed m -white muslin, 
and seated on the necks of elephants, -which were 
clothed m Indian steel, and which looked like movmg 
mountains, -with snakes for hands Towers were 
erected on their hacks, m which sat bowmen, who 
shot down the foe ivith unemng aim, while the ele- 
phants were taught to charge, to trample down the 
opposmg ranks m heaps, and to take up armed men m 
their trunks and hand them to their nders Some- 
times huge scythes were fastened to their trunks, and 
they mowed down regiments as they marched along 
The army was also attended by packs of enormous 
blood hounds to hunt the fugitives when a -victory had 
been gained, and by falcons, which were tramed to fly 
at the eyes of the enemy to baffle them, or even hhnd 
them as they were fightmg 

When this enormous army began to march, it de- 
voured the whole land over which it passed "At night 
the camp flies reddened the sky as if a great City was 
m flames In the morning, a httle after daybreak, a 
trumpet sounded, and the image of the sun cased m 
crystal, and made of burnished gold, was raised on the 
top of the kmg’s pavilion, which was built of wood, 
covered -with cashmere shawls, and supported on silver 
poles As soon as the ball caught the flrst rays of the 
rismg sun, the march began First went the chariot 
■with the altar and the sacred fire, drawn by eight milk- 
white horses, dnven by charioteers, who walked by the 
side -with golden wands The chariot was followed by 
a horse of extraordinary magnitude, which was called 
the Charger of the Sun The kmg foHowed with the 
ten thousand Immortals, and with his wives m covered 
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C}irriago<^ drawn Tjy mules, or m cages upon camels 
Then came the army without order or piocision , and 
there rose a dust which rc'^cmbled a white cloud, and 
which could bo seen across the plain for miles The 
enemy, when this cloud drew near, could distinguish 
within it the gloaming of bra7on armour, and tliey 
could hear the ^^ound of the lash, which was always part 
of the militar}* mu«;ic of the Persians "When a battle 
was fought, the king took his seat on a golden tlirone, 
surrounded by his sccretanes, who took notes dunng 
the ongagoniciit, and recorded every word wdnch fell 
from the royal lips 

This anny was frequently required by the Persians 
They wore a restless people, always lusting after war 
Tast as their empire was, it was not large enough for 
them The courtiers used to as^re an enterpnsmg 
monarch that he was greater than aU the kings that 
were dead, and greater than those that were yet un- 
born , that it w^is lus mission to evtend tlie Persian 
temtorv as far as God’s heaven reached, in order that 
the sun might shine on no laud beyond their borders 
Hj'perbolc apart, it was the aim and desire of the 
kings to annex the plauis of Southern Knssia, and so to 
make the Black Sea a lake m the interior of Persia , 
and to conquer Greece, the only land m Europe ivlnch 
really merited their arms In both these attempts 
they completely failed The Eussian Tai-tais, who had 
no fixed abode, wliosc houses were on wheels, decoyed 
the Peisian army far into the mtenor, eluded it m 
pursuit, harassed and almost destroyed it m retreat 
The Greeks defeated them m pitched battles on Greek 
soil, and defeated their fleets in Greek waters 

Tliis contest, winch lasted many years, to the Greeks 
was a matter of life and death , hut it was merely 
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an episode m Persian liistory The defeats of Platiea 
and Salamis caused the Great King much annoyance, 
and cost him a shred of land and sea But it did not 
directly affect the prosperity of his empue "What was 
the loss of a few thousand slaves, and of a few hxmdred 
Phcemcian and Egyptian and Ionian ships to him ? 
Indirectly, mdeed, it decided the fate of Persia hy 
developing the power of the Greeks, hut rumed m any 
case, that empire must have heen, like all others of its 
kmd The causes of its fall must he sought for within, 
and not without In the natural course of events, it 
would have become the prey of some people like the 
Parthian Highlanders or the wandering Turks The 
Greek wars had this result the empire was conquered 
at an earher period than would otherwise have heen 
the case , and it was conquered hy a European mstead 
of an Asiatic power 

There is no problem in history so mterestmg as the 
unparalleled development of Greece How was it that 
so small a country could exert so remarkable an mflu- 
ence on the course of events and on the mtellectiial 
progress of mankmd ? The Greeks, as the science of 
language clearly proves, belonged to the same race as 
the Persians themselves Many centuries before history 
begins, a people migrated from the Highlands of 
Central Asia, and overspread Europe on the one side, 
on the other side Hmdostan Celts and Germans, 
Russians and Poles, Romans and Greeks, Persians and 
Hindoos, all sprang from the loms of a shepherd tnhe 
mhahitmg the table land of the sources of the Oxus 
and Jaxartes, and are quite distmct from the Assynans, 
the Arabs, and Phoemcians, whose ancestors descended 
mto the plams of Westem Asia from the table land of 
the souices of the Tigris and Euphrates It is also 
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inforrctl from the cmcIciicc of language, that at some 
remote period the Eg^iitians belonged to the same 
slock as the mountaineers of Amienia, the Chmese to 
the ‘same stock as the Highlanders of Central Asia , 
and that at a penod still moie remote, the Turanian or 
Clnnese Tartai, the Arian or Indo-European, and the 
Shciiiitic races and languages, were one Upon this 
last point philologists are not agiccd, though the 
balance of authont}' is in favoui of the view expressed 
But as regards the descent of the English and Hindoos 
from the same tribe ot Asiatic mountaineers, that is 
now {is much a fact of historj as the common descent 
of the English and the Normans fiom the same race of 
pirates on the Baltic shores. The Celts migrated fiist 
into Europe they were followed by the Giicco-Italian 
people, and then by the Gemian-Sclavonians, the Per- 
sians and Hindoos remaining longest in their primeval 
homes The great difference between the various 
breeds of the Indo-European race is partly due to 
their intermixture ■with the natives of the countries 
which they colonised and conquered In India the 
Anans found a black race, which yet exist m the hills 
and jungles of that country', and who yet speak lan- 
guages of their oivn uhich have nothing in common 
x\'ith the noble Sansent Europe was inhahited by a 
people of TtU tar origin, who still exist as the Basques 
■of the PjTenees, and as the Finns and Lapps of Scan- 
dinavia. It is piobable that these people also weie 
intruders of comparatively recent date, and that a yet 
more primeval race existed on the gloomy banks of the 
Danube and the Rhine, m huts built on stakes m the 
shallow waters of the Swss lakes, and in the mountain 
caverns of France and Spam The Arians, who 
migrated mto Lidia, certainly intermarried with the 
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blacks, and there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
Celts -who first migrated into Europe took the inves as 
well as the lands of the natives The aborigines were 
therefore largely absorbed by the Celts, to the detri- 
ment of that race, before the arrival of the Germans, 
whose blood remamed comparatively pure 

We may finely use the doctnne of mtermamage to 
explain the difference m colour between the sepoy 
and his officer We may apply it — though with 
less confidence — ^to explam the difference in character 
and aspect between the Irish and the Enghsh , 
but we do not think that the doctnne will help us 
much towards expoundmg the gemus of Greece And 
if the supenonty of that people was not dependent in 
any way on race distmctions, inherent or acquired, it 
must have been m some way connected with locahty 
and other mcidents of life 

A glance at the map is sufficient to explain how it 
was that Greece became civihsed before the other 
European lands It is nearest to those countries m 
which civihsation first arosa It is the border land of 
the east and west The western coast of Asia and the 
(eastern coast of Greece he side by side , the sea be- 
tweMi them is narrow, the islands like stepping stones 
acTGSS a brook On the other hand, a mountain wall 
extends m the form of an arc from the Adriatic to the 
Black Sea, and shuts off Euiope firom Greece, which is 
thus compelled to grow towards Asia as a tree grows 
towards the hght Its coastt are mdented in a pecu- 
har manner by the sea Deep bays and snug coves, 
fonmng hospitable ports, abound The character of 
the ^gean is mild and humane, its atmosphere is 
clear and favourable for those who navigate by the eye 
fi:om island to island, and firom pomt to point The 
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purple shell fish, so much m request uuth the Phoem- 
ciaus for theu: manufactuies, \ras found upon the coasts 
of Greece A trade was opened up between the two 
lands, and with trade there came arithmetic and let- 
ters to assist the trade, and from these a desire on the 
part of tlie Gieeks for more luxury and more know- 
ledge. All this "VNas natural enough But how was it 
that whatever came into the hands of the Greek? was 
used merely as raw material, that whatever they 
touched was transmuted into gold ? How was it that 
Asia uas only their dame’s school, and that they dis- 
coveied the higher branches of knowledge for them- 
selves ? How was it that they who were taught by 
the Babylonians to divide the day into twelve horn’s 
afterwards exalted astronomy to the rank of an exact 
science? How was it that they who received fiom 
Egypt the canon of proportions, and the first ideas of 
the portraiture of the human form, afterwards soared 
into the regions of the ideal, and created in marble a 
beauty more exquisite than can be found on eaith, a 
vision, as it were, of some unknown, yet not unima- 
gined world ? 

The mountams of Greece are disposed m a peculiar 
manner, so as to enclose extensive tracts of land which 
assume the appearance of large basms or circular hoi- 
loiNS, level as the ocean, and consistmg of nch alluvial 
soil, through which nse steep msulated rocks The 
plain subsisted a numerous population , the lock be- 
came the Acropohs or citadel of the chief town, and 
the mountains were barriers agamst mvasion Other 
distncts were parcelled out by water in the same man- 
ner , their frontiers were sivift streaming livers, or 
estuanes of the sea Each of these cantons became 
an mdependent city state, and the natives of each ‘ 

E 
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canton became wannly attached to their fatherland 
Nature had given them ramparts which they knew 
how to use They defended with obstinacy the nver 
and the pass , if those were forced, the citadel be- 
came a place of refuge and resistance , and if the 
worst came to the worst, they could escape to inac- 
cessible mountain caves 

Each of these States possessed a constitution of its 
own, and each was home-made, and differed shghtly 
from the rest It may be imagmed what a vaiiety of 
ideas must have risen in the process of their manufac- 
ture The laws were debated m a general assembly of 
the citizens , each community withm itself was full of 
intellectual activity 

Self-development and independence are too often 
accompamed by isolation , and nations, like mdividuafs, 
become torpid when they retire from the world. But 
this was not the case with Gieece Though its people 
were divided mto separate States, they all spoke the 
same language and worshipped the same gods , and 
there existed certam mstitutions which at appomted 
times assembled them together as a nation 

Greece is a country which possesses the most eictra- 
ordmaiy climate m the world Withm two degrees of 
latitude it ranges from the beech to the pnlm In the 
mommg the traveller may be shivenng m a snow 
storm, and viewmg a wmter landscape of naked trees , 
m the afternoon he may be sweltering beneath a tropical 
sun, with oleanders bloommg around him, and oranges 
shming m the green fohage hke balls of gold. From 
this variety of climate resulted a variety of produce 
which stimulated the natives to barter and exchange A 
central spot was chosen as the market-place, and it was 
made, foi the common protection, a sanctuary of Apollo 
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The people, when they met for the purposes of trade, per- 
formed at the same time religious ntes, and also amused 
themselves, m the rude manner of the age, with boxmg, 
wrestlmg,runnmg races, and throwmg the spear , or they 
listened to the mmstrels, who sang the ballads of ancient 
times, and to the prophets or mspired pohticians, who 
chanted predictions m hexameters That sanctuary 
became in tune the famous oracle of Delphi ^ and those 
sports expanded mto the Oljunpian games To the 
great fair came Greeks from all parts of the land , and 
when chariot races were mtroduced, it became neces- 
sary to make good roads from State to State, and to 
build bndges across the streams The administration 
of the sanctuary, the laws and regulations of the games, 
and the management of the pubhc fund subscribed for 
Uhe expenses of the fair, could only be arranged by 
means of a national council, composed of deputies from 
all the States This congress was called the Amphic- 
tyomc League, which, soon extendmg its powers, en- 
acted national laws, and as a Supreme Court of Arbi- 
tration, decided all questions that arose between State 
and State 

At Olympia, the inhabitants of the coast displayed 
the scarlet cloth and the rich trinkets which they had 
obtained from Phoemcian ships At Olympia, those 
who had been kidnapped mto slavery, and had after- 
wards been ransomed by then friends at home, related 
to an eager crowd the wonders which they had seen m 
the enchanted regions of the East 

And then throughout all Greece there was an mward 
stirrmg and a hankering after the unknown, and a 
desire to achieve great deeds It began with the 
expedition of Jason — an explormg voyage to the Black 
Sea it culrmnated in. the siege of Troy 
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Id. such countnes as the GreciaSi States, "w^here the 
area is small, the commumty flourishing, and the 
frontier inexorably defined, the Law of Population 
operates with unusual force The mountam walls of 
the Greek cantons, hke the deserts which surrounded 
Egypt, not only kept out the enemy, hut also kept m 
the natives they were not only fortresses hut prisons 
In order to exist, the Greeks were ohhged to cultivate 
every mch of soil But when this had been done, the 
population still contmued to mcrease, and now the 
land could no longer he mcreased In those early days 
they had no manufactures, mmes, or foieign commerce 
by means of which they could supply themselves, as we 
do, with food from other lands In such an emergency, 
the Government, if it acts at all, has only two methods 
to pursue It must either strangle or bleed the popu- 
lation it must organise mfanticide or emigration 
The first method was practised to some extent, but, 
happily, the last was now within their powei The 
Trojan war had made them acquainted with the 
Asiatic coast, and overcrowded states began to send 
foith colomes hy pubhc act The emigrants consisted 
chiefly, as may he supposed, of the poor, the dangerous, 
and the discontented classes They took with them 
no women , they went forth, hke the buccaneers, sword 
in hand They swooped down on the Ionian coast, 
there was at that time no powei m Asia Minor which 
was able to resist them They obtained wives, some- 
times by force, sometimes by peaceable arrangement 
•with the natives In coiu-se of tune the coast of Asia 
Minor was hned with nch and flourishing towns The 
mother countiy continued to pom forth colomes, and 
colonies also founded colonies The Greeks sailed and 
settled m every direction They biuved the dark 
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mists and the inclement seasons of the Black Sea, and 
took up their abode among a people whose faces were 
almost concealed in furs, who dwelt at the mouths of 
great rivers, and cultivated boundless plains of wheat. 
This wheat the Greeks exported to the mother country, 
with barrels of the salted tunny fish, and the gold of 
Ural, and even the rich products of the Oriental trade 
which were brought across Asia from India or Chma 
by the waters of the Oxus to the Aral Sea, firom the 
Aral to the Caspian Sea by land, from the Caspian to 
the Black Sea by the Volga and the Don. 

But where Italy dipped her arched and lovely foot 
m the blue waters of an untroubled sea, beneath the 
blue roof of an unclouded sky , where the flowers never 
perished , where eternal summer smiled , where mere 
existence was voluptuous, and life itself a sensual joy 
there the Greek cities clustered richly together , cities 
shmmg with marble, and built m faiiy forms , before 
them the deep tranquil harbour , behind them violet 
valleys, myrtle groves, and green lakes of w;avmg com 

"When a band of emigrants went forth, they took 
with them fire, kindled on the city hearth Although 
each colony jsvas mdependent, it regarded with rever- 
ence the mother state, and all considered themselves 
with pnde not foreigners, but Greeks , for Greece was 
not a country, but a people wherever the Greek lan- 
guage was spoken, that was Greece They all spoke 
the same grand and harmonious language — although 
the dialects might differ , they had the same bible, for 
Homer was m all their hearts, and the memory of 
their youthful glory was associated in their mmds with 
the union of Greek waniors beneath the walls of Troy 
The chief colomal states were represented at the meet- 
ings of the Amphictyomc League, and any Greek from 
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the Crimea to Marseilles might contend at the Olym- 
pian games "with the full rights of a Spartan or Athe- 
nian, a privilege •which the Great Eong could by no 
means have ohtamed. 

The intense enthusiasm "which "was excited by the 
Olympian games ■was the chief cause of the remarkable 
development of Greece The man "who won the olive 
garland on that celebrated course "was famous for ever 
^terwards TTis statue "was erected m the pubhc hall 
at Delphi , he "was received by his native city mth all 
the honours of a formal triumph , he "was not allowed 
to enter by the gates , a part of the city wall was 
beaten down The city itself became, during five years, 
the talk of Greece, and wherever its people travelled, 
they were welcomed ivith congratulations and esteem 

The passion for praise is innate in the human mmd. 
It is only natural that, throughout the whole Greek 
world, a spirit of eager rivalry and emulation should 
prevaiL In every city "was established a gjonnasium 
where crowds of young men exercised themselves naked 
This institution was onginally intended for those only 
who were in training for the Olympian games, but 
afterwards it became a part of daily life, and the 
Greeks went to the gymnasium with the same regu- 
larity as the Romans went to the bath 

At first the national pnzes were only for athletes, 
but at a later period the prmciple of competition was 
extended to books and musical compositions, pamtings, 
and statues Tliere was also a competition, in nch 
and elegant display The carnages and retinues 
which were exhibited upon the course excited a de- 
sire to obtam wealth, and gave a useful impulse to 
foreign commerce, manufactures, and mining opera- 
tions 
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Tlie Crock world was composed of municipal ansto- 
craries, sociclies of gentlemen In mg m to^vns, with 
their farms in the ncighhoiirliood, and lianng all 
their work done for tliem b} «5laves They themselves 
had nothing to do but to cultnato their bodies by 
exerene m the gymnasium, and their minds b)^ conver- 
sation in the market-place Tlio}'^ hied out of doors, 
iihilc their inies remamed shut up at home In 
Greece, a lad} could only enter society by adopting a 
mode of life iihich m England usually facilitates her 
exit The Greeks spent little money on their inves, 
tlieir houses, or their food the iich men iiere expected 
to giie dramatic entertainments, and to contribute a 
comp my or a man-of-war for the protection of the 
city The market-place was the Greek club Tlierc 
the merchants talked then business the labours of 
the desk were then unknoi/u The iilnlosoplier m- 
stnictcd Ins pupils under the shade of a plane tree, or 
strolling up and down a garden path Mingling wnth 
the song of the cicada from the boughs, might be 
heard the chipping of the chisel from the wwkshop of 
the sculptor, and the laughter and shouts from the 
g}mnasium And sometimes the tinkle of a liaip 
xvoiild be heaid , a crow'd would be collected , and a 
rhapsodist would recite a scene from the Iliad, every 
word of wdiich Ins audience Icnew by heart, as an 
audience at Naples or "Milan know every bai of the 
opera which is about to be performed Sometimes a 
citi7en wmild announce that Ins guest, who had just 
am^ cd from the sea of Azov or the Pillars of Hercules, 
would read a paper on the manners and customs of the 
barbarians It was m the city that the book was first 
read and the statue exhibited — the reheai-sal and the 
private view , it was m Olympia that they were pub- 
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lislied to tlie nation. 'When the public murmured in 
dehght around a picture of Xeuxis or a statue of 
Praxiteles, when they thundered m applause to an ode hy 
Pindar oi a lecture hy Herodotus, how many hundreds of 
young men must have gone home with hummg brows 
and throbbmg hearts, devoured by the love of Fame 
And when we consider that though the geographical 
Greece is a small country, the true Greece — that is to 
say, the land inhabited by the Gieeks — was m reahly 
a large country, — when we consider with what an im- 
mense numbei of ideas they must have been brought 
m contact on the shores of the Black Sea, m Asia 
Mmor, m Southern Italy, m Southern France, m Egypt, 
and m Northern Africa, — when we consider that oiving 
to those noble contests of Olympia, city was ever> con- 
tendmg agamst city, and withm the city man agamst 
man, — there is surely no longer anythmg mysterious m 
the exceptional development of that people 

Education m Gieece was not a monopoly, it was 
the precious privilege of all the free The busmess of 
religion was divided among three classes The Priests 
were merelythesacnficeisand guardians of thesanctuary 
they were elected, like the mayors of our market towns, by 
their feUow-citizens, for a limited time only, and without 
their being withdrawn from the busmess of ordinary 
life The Poets revealed the nature, and portrayed 
the character, and related the biography of the gods 
The Philosophers imdertook the education of the young , 
and were also the teachers and preachers of morality If 
a man wished to obtam the favour of the gods, or to take 
divme advice, he went to a pnest if he desired to turn 
his mmd to another, though scarcely a better world, he 
took up his Homer or his Hesiod and if he buffered fi om 
sickness or mental affliction, he sent for a philosopher 
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It wnll presently be sbowTi that the plulosopbers 
invaded the territory of the poets, who were defended 
by the Government and by the mob, and that a leh- 
gious persecution was the result But the fine arts were 
flee , and the custom w'luch came mto vogue of erecting 
statues to the gods, to the victors of the games, and to 
other lUustnous mep, favoured the pi ogress of sculpture, 
which was also aided by the mannei'S of the land The 
gymnasium was a school of art The eyes of the sculptor 
revelled on the naked form, not purchased, as m 
London, at eighteenpence an hour, but visible m 
marvellous perfection at all tunes and m every pose 
Thus ever present to the eye of the artist, it was ever 
present to his bram, and flowed forth from his fingers in 
lovely forms As art was fed by nature, so nature was 
fed by art. The Greek "women placed statues of Apollo 
or Narcissus m their bedrooms, that they might bear 
children as beautifril as those on whom they gazed 
Such children they prayed the gods to give them , for 
the Greeks loved beauty to distraction, and regarded 
ugliness as sin They had exhibitions of beauty, at 
which prizes were giVen by celebrated artists who 
were appomted to the judgment-seat There were to"wns 
m which the most beautiful men were elected to the 
priesthood There were connoisseurs, who formed com- 
pames of soldiers composed exclusively of comely young 
^ men, and who could plead for the hfe of a beautiful 
youth amidst the wrath and confusion of the battle- 
field 

The Persian "wars gave a mighty impulse to the 

mtellect of Greece Indeed, before that period Greek art 

had been uncouth , it was then that the Age of Marble 

rdally commenced, and that Phidias moulded the ideas 

of Homer mto noble forms. It was then that Athens, 

1 * 
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having commanded the Greeks in the War of Indepen- 
dence retamed the supremacy, and became the centre of 
the nation Athens had died for Greece it had been 
burnt by the Persians to the ground, and from those 
glorious ashes arose the Athens of history — ^the City of 
the Violet Crovm To Athens were summoned the 
great artists to Athens came every young man Avho 
had talent and ambition to Athens every Greek who 
could afford it sent his boys to school The Academy 
was planted with wide-spreadmg plane trees and olive 
groves, laid out m walks, with fountains, and sur- 
rounded by a wall A theatre was built entirely of 
masts, which had been taken from the enemy A 
splendid harbour was constructed — a harbour which 
was m itself a town All that fancy could create, all 
that money could command, was lavished upon the city 
and its environs — ^the very milestones on the roads 
were works of art 

The Persians assisted the growth of Greece, not only 
by those mvasions which had favoured the union, 
aroused the ardour, multiplied the desires, and ennobled 
the ambition of the Greek people, but also by their 
own con(]^uest8 Their failure m Europe and their 
success m Asia were equally profitable to the Greeks 
Trade and travel were much facilitated by their exten- 
sive rule A Government postal service had been 
established royal couriere might be seen every day 
gallopmg at full speed along the splendid roads which 
united the provmces of the Punjaub and Afghanistan and 
Bokhara on one side of the Euphrates, and of Asm. 
Minor, Syria, and Egypt on the other side of that nver 
with the impenal palaces at Babylon,Susa, Ecbatana, and 
Persepolis Caravanserais were fitted up for the recep- 
tion of travellers m lonely places where no other houses 
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wore to bo found Troops of mounted police patrolled 
the roads In desert tracts thousands of earthen jars, 
filled until unter and planted up to their necks in sand, 
supplied the uMnt of wells The old sjsteni of national 
isolation and closed ports was battered douni The 
Greeks uere no longer forbidden to enter the Phoenician 
ports, 01 compelled to trade exclusnely at one Egj^p- 
tian toum Greek merchants uerc able to loin in the 
caraian trade of Central Asia, and to trafiic on the 
chores of the Indian Ocean Philosophers taking with 
them a venture of oil to paj evpeii'ses, could nou Msit the 
leaniod countnes of the East until more profit than had 
pre\nou‘;lybeenthoca‘:e Sincethat countrj'uas deprived 
of its independence, the pne'stvS uerc mclmed to en- 
courage the cultivated cimositj' of their neu scholars 
Eg^'jit from the cailiest times had been the Umver- 
sity of Greece It had been visited, according to 
tradition, bj Orpheus and Homer there Solon had 
‘Studied law-making there the rules and pnnciples of 
the Pj thagorean order had been obtained there Thales 
had taken Ic'^ous in geometi^" there Democritus had 
laughed and Xenophanes had sneered And now e\ eiy 

intellectual Greek made the \ojngc to that country 
it was regarded as a part of education, as a pilgrimage 
to the cradle-land of their mythology To us Egs’pt is 
a laud of surpassing interest , but to us it is inerelj' a 
.charnel-house, a museum, a valley of rums and dry 
bones The Greeks saw it alive They saw with their 
own eyes the solemn and absurd rites of the temple — 
the cat soloinnl)' enthroned, the tame crocodiles being 
fed, Ibis mummies being packed up lu red jars, 
•scribes carving the animal language u2Jon the granite 
They wandered in the mazes of the Labjaintb they 
gazed on the nughty SplunY couched on the yellow 
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sands ^vlth a temple between its paws tbey entered 
the great ball of Camac, filled with columns bkc a 
forest, and paved with acres of solid stone In that 
country Herodotus resided several years, and took notes 
on bis wooden tablets of everytbmg that be saw, ascer- 
tained tbe existence of tbe Niger, made inquincs about 
tbe sources of tbe Nile, collated tbe traditions of tbe 
priests of Memphis witb those of Thebes To Egypt 
came tbe divme Plato, and drank long and deeply of 
its ancient lore. Tbe bouse m ivliicb be lived at 
Heliopobs was afterwards sboum to travellers , it -was 
one of tbe sights of Egypt m Strabo’s day There are 
some who ascnbe tbe ubole civibzation of Greece, and 
tbe rapid growth of Greek literature, to tbe free trade 
which existed between tbe two lands Greece imported 
aU its paper from Egypt, and without paper there would 
have been few books The skms of annuals were too 
rare, and their preparation too expensive, to permit tbe 
growth of a bterature for tbe people 

Gradually tbe Greeks become dispersed over tbe 
whole Asiatic world, and such was tbe influence of their 
supenonty that countnes in which they bad no political 
power adopted much of their culture and their man- 
ners Tbey surpassed tbe mhabitants of Asia as much 
m tbe arts of war as in those of peace Tbey served 
as mercenaries m every land , wherever the kettle- 
drum was beaten they assembled in crowds 

It soon became evident to keen observers that tbe 
Greeks were destmed to inherit tbe Persian world 
That vast empire was beginnmg to decay The 
character of tbe rulmg people bad completely changed 
It IS said that tbe Lombards of tbe fourth generation 
were terrified when tbey looked at tbe portraits of 
their savage ancestors who, with their 'hair shaved 
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beliintl and hanging dowTi o^er their mouths m front, 
had issued from the dark forests of Ccntial Em ope, 
and had streamed doiiii from tho Alps upon the gieeu 
lUlum plains The Pemians soon ceased to be the 
rude and simple iiiountanicers nho had sciatched 
their hejids with wonder at the sight of a silk dress, 
and wlio liad been unable to understand the object of 
changing one thing for anothei It was lemarked 
that no people adopted more leadily the customs of 
other nations 'Whenever they heard of a new lui.ury 
they made it their oira They soon became distm- 
guished foi that e\quisite and refined politeness 
v Inch they retain at the piesent day , their language 
c<ist off its guttuml sounds and became melodious 
to the ear Tmic went on, and then old virtues 
entirely departed They made use of gloves and 
umbiellas vhen they walked out m the sun j they no 
longer hunted except in battues, slaughteiing mthout 
danger or fatigue the lean mangy creatines of the 
parks They painted their faces and pencilled then 
eyebrows and -viore bracelets and collars, and dmed on 
a variety of entrdes, tasting a little heie and a little 
there, drank deep, yavmed half the day m their 
haioms, and had valets de chambie to belli them out 
of bed Their actions weie like watei, and then words 
wore like the ivind Once a Peisian’s light hand had 
been a pledge which was nevei bioken , now no one 
could rely on their most solemn oaths 

A countiy in which polygamy pievails can never 
enjoy a well oideied constitution Theie is always an 
unceitamty about succession The kingdom does not 
descend by rule to the eldest son, but to the son of 
the favomite -wife , it is not determmed beforehand by 
a national law, constant and unchangeable, given forth 
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from tte tltrone and ratified by the estates , it may be 
decided suddenly and at any moment m that hour 
when men are weak and yieldmg, women sovereign 
and strong, when right is often strangled by a fond 
embrace, and reason kissed to sleep by rosy bps The 
fatal Yes is uttered and cannot be revoked The heir 
IS appomted, and an mjustice has been done But 
the rival mother has yet a hope , the appomted heir 
may die Then the seragbo becomes a nursery of 
treason , the harem administration is stirred by dark 
whispers , the cabmet of women and eunuchs is cajoled 
and bribed A cnme is committed, and is revenged 
The whole palace smells of blood The king trembles 
on his throne He himself is never safe , he is always 
encircled by soldiers , he never sleeps twice m the 
same place , his dmner is served m sealed trays , a man 
stands at his left hand who tastes from the cup before 
he dares to raise it to his lips 

The satrap form of government is far superior to 
that of vassal kmgs As long as the system of 
inspection is kept up there is no comparison between 
the two But if once the satrapies are allowed to 
become hereditary there is no difference between the 
two In the latter days of the Persian Empire the 
satraps were no longer supervised by Royal Visitors and 
Clerks of the Accounts Each of these viceroys had 
his body-guard of Persians, and his army of mercenary 
Greeks Sometimes they fought against each other , 
sometimes they even contested for the throne As for 
the subject nations they were by no means idle , revolts 
broke out m aU directions Egypt enjoyed a long 
interlude ,of mdependence, though afterwards again 
reduced to servitude. The Indians appear to have 
shaken themselves free, and to have attamed the posi- 
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tion of allies Many provinces still recognised the 
- Emperor as their suzerain and lord, hut did not pay 
him any tribute When he travelled from Susa to 
Persepohs he had to go through a rocky pass where he 
paid a toll The King of Peisia could not enter 
'Persia Propei without huymg the pemussion of a httle 
shepherd tribe 

A remarkable event now occurred A Pretender to 
the throne hired a Greek army, led it to Babylon, and 
defeated the Great King at the gates of his palace 
The empire was won, but the Pretender had fallen in 
the battle, his Persian adheients went over to the 
other side , the Greeks were left without a commander, 
and without a cause They were m the heart of Asia, 
cut off from them home by swift streammg rivers and 
bummg plains of sand. They were only ten thousand 
strong, yet m spite of their desperate condition, they 
cut their way back to the sea That glorious victory, 
that still more glorious retreat, exposed the true state 
of affairs to public view, and it became known all over 
Greece that the Persian empire could be had 

But Greece unhappily was subject to vices and 
abuses of its own, and was not m a position to take 
advantage of the weakness of its neighbour 

The mteUectual achievements of the Greeks have 
been magmficently praised. And when we consider 
what the world was when they found it, and what 
it was* when they left it, when we review them produc- 
tions m connection with the tune and the cmcum- 
stances under which they were composed, we are forced 
to acknowledge that it would be difficult to exaggerate 
them excellence But the splendour of them just re- 
nown must not blmd us to them moial defects, and to 
them exceedmg narrowness as pohticians 
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In the arts and letters they -were one nation, and 
their jealousy of one another only served to stimulate 
their inventiveness and industry But m pohtics this 
envious spirit had a very different effect, it divided 
them, it -weakened them , the loman cities -were en- 
slaved agam and agam because they could not com- 
bine And one reason of their not being able to com- 
hme -was this, they never trusted one another It 
■was therf mveterate dishonesty, their -want of faith, 
their disregard for the sanctity of oaths, then hanker- 
ing after money, which had much -to do -with their 
disumon, even m the face of danger There are some 
•who desire to persuade us that the Greeks -whom the 
Homans described -were entirely a different race from 
the Greeks of the Persian -wars But an unprejudiced 
study of ongmal authorities gives no support to such a 
theory From the pirates to the orators, from the 
heroic and -treacherous Ulysses -to the patriotic and 
venal Demosthenes, "we find almost all their best men 
■tamted with the same disease Polybius complains 
that the Greek statesmen would never keep their 
hands out of the till In the retreat of the Ten Thou- 
sand a httle banter is exchanged between a Spartan 
and an Athenian which illustrates the state of pubhc 
opmion m Greece They have come to a coun-by 
where it is necessary to rob the natives m order to 
pro-vide themselves -with food. The Athenian says, 
that as the Spartans are taught to steal, now is the 
time for them to show that they have profited by their 
education. The Spartan rephes, that the Athemana 
will no doubt he able -to do their share as the Atliem- 
ans appomt their best men to govern the State, and 
their best men are mvanahly thieves. The same kmd 
of pleasantry, no doubt, goes on m Greece at the 
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present day, to roll a foieigner m the mountains, or to 
filch the money from the public chest, are looked upon 
in that country as "little affairs” ■which are not dis- 
graceful so long as they are not found out But the 
modem Greeks aie degenerate m every way The 
ancient Greeks surpassed them, not only in sculpture 
and in metaphysics, hut also m duplicity With their 
fine plirases and rhetorical expressions, they have even 
swmdled history, and obtained a vast amount of 
admiration under false pretences • 

The narrowness of the Greeks was not less strongly 
marked When Athens obtained the supremacy, a 
■wise and just policy might have formed the Greeks 
mto a nation But Pericles had no sympathies be- 
yond the city walls he was a good Athenian, but a 
bad Greek He removed the federal treasury from 
Delphi to Athens, where it was speedily emptied on 
the public works Since Athens had now become the 
imiversity and capital of Greece, it appears not unjust 
that it should have been beautified at the expense of 
Greece But it must be remembered that the Athe- 
mans considered themselves the only pure Greeks, and 
no Atheman was allowed to marry a Greek who was not 
also an Atheman. Hea^vy taxes were laid on the allies, 
and were not spent entirely on works of art Besides 
the money that was purlomed by government officials, 
large sums were distributed among the citizens of 
Athens, as payment for attend mg the law courts, the 
parhament, and the theatre It was also ordered that 
i all cases of importance should be tned at Athens , and 
judicial decisions then as now were looked upon at 
Athens as saleable articles belongmg to the Court 
The Greeks soon discovered that the Athenians were 
harder masters than the Persians They began to 

F 
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envy the fate of the Ionian cities, vrhose municipal 
rights -were undisturbed They rose up against their 
tyiant long wars ensued, and finally the ships of 
Athens were burnt, and its walls beaten down to the 
music of flutes Then Sparta became supreme, also 
tyrannised, and also fell , and then Thebes followed 
its example, tUl at last all the states of Greece were 
so exliausted, that the ambition of supremacy died 
away, and each city cared only foi its oivn life 

The jealousy ahd distrust which prevented the 
union of the Greeks, and the constant wars m which ' 
they were engaged, sufiiciently explam how it was 
they did not conquer Persia , and by this time Persia 
had discovered how to conquei them When Xerxes 
was on his famous march, he was told by a Greek, 
that if he chose to biibe the orators of Greece, he 
could do with that country what he pleased, but that 
he would never conquer it by force This method 
of makmg war was now adopted by the kmg When 
Agesilaus the Spartan had already begun the conquest 
of the Persian empire, ten thousand golden corns 
maiked mth the effigy of a boivman weie sent to the 
demagogues of Athens, Cormth, and Thebes Those 
cities at once made wax upon Sparta, and Agesilaus 
was recalled, diiven out of Asia, as he used to say, 
^by ten thousand of the king's archers In this man- 
ner the Gieek orators, who were often very eloquent 
men, but who never refused a bnbe, kept their coun- 
try continually at war, till at last it was in such an 
enfeebled state, that the Persian had no longer any- 
thmg to fear, and oven used his mfluence m makmg 
peace The land which might have been the mistress 
of the East passed undei the piotectorate of an 
empue m its decay 
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It was now tint a new powei sprang mto life 
Jlacodoma was a liilly country on tlie noithem bound- 
aries of Greece , and a Greek colony having settled there 
in ancient times, the reigmng house and the language of 
the Court wore Hellenic j the mass of the people were 
harhanans It was an old heatl placed on young shoul- 
ders , the intellect of the Greek united with the strength 
and sinews of mid and courageous mountaineers 
The celebrated Philip, when a young man, had 
passed some tmie in Greece he had seen what could 
be done mth money in that coiintrj^ , he conjectured 
what might be done if tbc money ivere sustained by 
anns 'When ho became king of Macedon, he made 
himself president of the Greek confederation, obtaining 
by force and skilful addiess, by bribery and intrigue, 
the position which Athens and Sparta had once pos- 
sessed He was piepanng to conquei Persia, and to 
avenge the ancient wrongs of Greece, when he vras 
murdered, and Alexander, like Frederic the Great, 
inhontod an army disciplined to perfection, and the 
great design for which that army had been prepared 
Alexander reduced and garrisoned the rebellious 
Gieece, passed oier mto Asia Minor, defeated a Persian 
army at the Grameus, marched along the Ionian coast 
and crossed ovei the snowy range of Tain us, which the 
Persians neglected to defend Ho heard that the Great 
King w'as behind him w'lth his aimy entangled m the 
mountains He w'ont back, won the battle of Issus, 
and took pnsoner the mother and the wife and the 
daughtei of Darius He passed mto Syiia and laid 
siege to Tyro, the Cliorbourg of the Persians, and took 
it after seven months this gave lum possession of the 
Mediterranean sea He passed dowm the Syrian coast, 
crossed the desert, — a three days’ journey, — ^which 
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separates Palestine from Egypt, received the sulimis- 
' Sion of that satrapy, made amingemonts for its ad- 
ministration, visited the oiacle of Jupiter Ammon m 
the Sahara, and returned to Tyre Thence making 
a long detour to avoid the sandy deserts of Arabia, ho 
entered the plains of Mesopotamia inhabited only by 
the ostrich and the inld ass, and maichod toivaids the 
rums of Nineveh, near which he fought his thud and 
last great battle with the Persians He proceeded to 
Babylon, which at once opened its vast gates He 
restored the Chaldisan priesthood, and tlio old idolatry 
of Belus He took Susa, Ecbataua, and Pcrsepolis, 
the other three palatial cities, reducing the highlanders 
who had so long levied black mail on the Peisian 
monarchs He pursued Darius to the moist forest- 
covered shores of the Caspian sea, and inflicted a 
temble death on the assassms of that ill-fated, king 
The Persian histones relate that Alexander discovered 
Danus apparently dead upon the ground He alighted 
from his horse , he raised his enemy’s head upon 
his knees , he shed teais and kissed the expiiing 
monarch, who opened his eyes and said, “ The world 
has a thousand doors through which its tenants con- 
tmually enter and pass away” “I swear to you,” 
cned Alexander, “I never wished a day like this, 
I desired not to see your royal head in the dust, nor 
that blood should stam these checks ” Tlie legend is 
a fiction, but it illustrates the character of Alexander 
Such legends are not i elated of Genghis Khan, or of 
Tamerlane by the people whom they conquered 

Ho now marched by Mushed, Hemt, and the reedy 
shoies of Ijake Zurrah to Candabar and Chbul He en- 
tered that dehghtful land m which tlie magjnes fluttomi" 
from tree to tree and the white daisies shining m the 
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meadow grass reminded the soldiers of their home 
Tunimg again towaids the north he climbed over the 
lofty back of the Hindoo Koosh where the people are 
kept inside their houses half the year by snow, and 
descended into the province of Bactria, a land of low 
ava\ iiig hills, destitute of trees, and covered only with 
a diy kind of grass But as he passed on, crossmg 
the muddj’^ waters of the Oviis, he arrived at the oases 
of Bokhara and Samarcand, regions of garden-land with 
smiling orchards of fmit trees and poplars rusthng their 
silver}* leaves Finally he icached the hanks of the 
Jai^artes the frontier of the Persian Empire Beyond 
that river was an ocean of salt and sandy plains in- 
liahitated by w*ild Tartar or Turkish tribes W'ho boasted 
that they neither reposed beneath the shade of a tree 
nor of a king, who lived ly rapme like beasts of prey, 
and ivhose wives rode forth to attack a passing caravan 
if their husbands happened to be robbing elsewhere — 
a practice which gave nse to the romantic stones 
of the Amarons These people came down to the 
banks of the nver near Khojend and challenged 
Alexander to come across and have a fight He 
inflated the soldiers’ tents, ivhich ivere made of skms, 
formed them into rafts, paddled across and gave the 
Tartars as much ns they desired He returned to 
Afghanistan and marched through the western passes 
into the open plains of the Punjaub w'here, perhaps, at 
some future day, hordes of drilled Mongols and Hmdoo 
sepoys will "fight under Kussian and English officers 
for the cmpiie of the Asiatic world He built a fleet 
on the Indus, sailed down it to its mouth, despatched 
his general Hcaichus "to the Persian Gulf by sea, 
while he himself marched back through the terrific 
deserts w’hich separate Persia from the Indus 
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So ended Alexander’s journey of conquest, tvIucIi 
•was marked, not only by heaps of bones on battle-fields 
and by the blackened ashes of rumed towns, but also 
by cities and colonies which he planted as he passed 
The memory of that extraordmary man has never 
perished m the East, the Turcomans still speak of 
his deeds of war as if they had been performed a few 
years ago m the tea booths of Bokhara, it is yet the 
custom to read aloud the biography m verse of 
Seciinder Room, by some believed to be a prophet, 
by others one of the behevmg genu There are still 
existmg chiefs m the valleys of the Oxus and the 
Indus who claim to be heirs of his royal person, and 
tribes who boast that their ancestors were soldiers of 
his army, and who refuse to give their children m 
marriage to those who are not of the same descent 

He returned' to Babylon and there found ambas- 
sadors from all parts of the world waiting to offer lum 
the homage of their masters Hia success was m- 
credible, it had not met with a smgle check, the 
only men who had ever given him cause to be alarmed 
were his own countrymen and soldiers , but these also 
he had mastered by his skill and strength of mind 

The Macedonians had expected that he would ad- 
here to the constitution and customs of then own 
country, which gave the kmg small power m tune of 
peace, and allowed full hberiy and even license of 
speech on the part of the nobles round the throne 
But Alexander now considered himself not kmg of 
Macedonia but Emperor of Asia, and successor of Darius 
the Kmg of Kings They had supposed that he 
would give them the continent to plunder as a car- 
case, that they would have nothmg to do but to plun- 
der and enjoy They were disappomted and alarmed 
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wlien tlioj found that he was reappointing Persian 
genllcmen as satraps, everywhere treating the con- 
quered people with indulgence, everywhere levying 
natne troops They w'cre disgusted and alarmed 
when they saw him put on the tiara of the Great Kmg, 
and the woman’s girdle, and the white and purple 
robe, and burst mto fierce w rntli wdien he ordered that 
the ceiemony of piostration should be performed in 
his pieseucc, as it had been m that of the Persian kmg 

In all this tliey saw only the presumption of 
a man intovicatcd bj^ success But Alexander knew 
well that he could only govern an empire so immense 
by securing the allegiance of the Persian nobles , he 
knew that thej'- w'ould not respect him unless they 
wore made to humble themsehes befoie him after the 
manner of their couiitiy, and this they certamly would 
not do unless his owm officers did the sama He, 
thercfoic, attempted to obtain the prostration of the 
Macedonians, and alleged, as a pretext for so extra- 
ordinary a demand, the oracle of Aanmon, that he wras 
the son of Jove, 

It is possible, indeed, that he believed this himself , 
for Ins vamty amounted to madness He could not 
enduie a candid W'ord, and xsas subject, under wme 
and contradiction, to fits of ungovernable rage At 
Samarcand he muideied Chtus, who had insulted him 
grossly, but wdio was Ijis fnend and associate, and wffio 
had saved his life It w^as a drimken action , and his 
repentance xvas as violent as Ins xvrath Foi Alex- 
ander w'as a man of extremes his magnammity and 
his cruelty were without bounds If he forgave, it 
xvas right royally, if he punished, he pounded to the 
dust, and scattered to the xviuds Yet, xvith all his 
faults, it is certain that he had some conception of the art 
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of governing a great empire !Mr Giote complains 
that " he had none of that sense of correlative right 
and obligation which characterised the free Greeks,” 
hut Mr Grote desenbes Alexander too much fiom the 
Athenian pomt of view In all municipalities, m all 
aristocratic bodies, m all corporate assemblies, m all 
robber communities, m all savage famihes or clans, 
the pnvileged members have a sense of correlative 
nght and obligation- The real question is, how far, 
and to what extent, this feeling prevails outside the 
httle cude of selfish reciprocity and mutual admira- 
tion, The Athemans did not mclude their slaves m 
their ideas of correlative nght and obligation , nor 
their pnsoners of war, when they passed a public de- 
cree to cut off ,all their thumbs, so that they might 
not be able to handle the pike, but might still be 
able to handle the oar, nor their allies, when they 
took their money and spent it all upon themselves 
Alexandei committed some cnmmal and despotic acts, 
but it was his noble idea to blot out the nord “ bar- 
banan” from the vocabulary of the Greeks, and to 
amalgamate them with the Persians Mr Grote de- 
clares that Alexander intended to make Greece Per- 
sian, not Persia Greek Alexandei certainly intended 
to make Gieece a satrapy, as it was aftci'nards made 
a Eoman provmce And where would have been the 
loss ? The mdependence of the various Greek cities 
had one time assisted the progress of the nation. But 
that time was past Of late they had made use of 
their freedom only to mdulge m civil war All tliat 
was worthy of being preseiwed m Greece nns its lan- 
guage and its culture, and to that Alexander was not 
mdifferent He sent thirty thousand Persian boys to 
school, and so laid the foundations of the sovereignty 
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of Greek ideas Ho boliaTod low.rrds the conquered 
people not ns a robber, but as a sovereign The wis- 
dom of bis policy IS clearly pioved b}* the praises of 
the oncntal writers and b> the blame of the Greeks, 
who looked upon barbarians as a people destined by 
natuio to be slaves But had Alexander gov'emed 
Persia as they desired, the land would have been 
lu a continual state of insunection, and it w’ould 
have been impossible for him, even had ho lived, to 
hav c undcrUken new designs 

The storj' that be wept because there were no more 
worlds for bun to conquer, w ould seem to imply that, 
after the conquest of the Pei-sian empire, there- was 
nothing loft for him in the way of war but to go out 
«5av age-hunting m the foiests of Europe, the steppes 
of Tartary, or the deserts of Central Africa How- 
ev’er, there still remained a numbei of powerful and 
attractive states — even if we place China entirely 
aside as a land which could not be touched by the 
stream of events, however wndely they might oveiflow 
Alexander no doubt often reflected to himself that 
after all he had only w.alked in the footsteps of other 
men. It was the genius of his fathei which had given 
him possession of Greece, it was the genius of the 
Persians which had planted the Asia that he had 
gathered It is true that he had conquered the Persian 
Empire more thoioughly than the Persians had ever 
been able to conquer it themselv es He had not left 
behind him a single rock fortress or forest den 
unearned, a single tribe untamed Yet stdl he had 
not been able to pass the frontiers which they had 
fli.ed He had once attempted to do so, and had 
failed "When he had reached the eastern river of the 
Punjaub or Land of the Five Streams, he stood on the 
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brink of the empire witb the Himalayas on his left, 
and before him a "Wide expanse of sand. Beyond that 
desert was a country which the Persians had never 
reached There, a nver as mighty as the Indus, 
took its course towards the sea through a land of 
surpassing beauty and enormous wealth There ruled 
a king who rode on a white elephant and who wore 
a mail coat composed entiiely of precious stone , whose 
wive^ slept on a thousand silken mattresses and a 
thousand golden beds The imagination of Alexander 
was inflamed by these glowing tales Ho yearned to 
discover a new world , to descend upon a distant and 
unknown people like a god , to enter the land of 
diamonds and rubies, of gleaming and transparent robes 
— the India of the Indies, the romantic, the half 
fabulous Bengal But the soldiers were weary of 
collecting plunder which they could not carry, and 
refused to march Alexander spent three days in his 
tent in an agony of anger and distress He established 
garrisons on the banks of the Indus , there could bo 
' little doubt that some day or other he would resume 
his lost design 

There was one country which had sent him no 
ambassadors It was Arabia Felix, situated at the 
mouth of the Bed Sea, abounding in forests of those 
tearful trees which shed a yellow fragrant gum grateful 
to the gods, burnt in their honour on all the altars of 
the world Arabia was also enriched by the monopoly 
of the tmde between Egypt and the coast of Malabar 
It was filled with rich cities It had never paid 
tribute to the Persians On the land side it was pro- 
tected by deserts and by wandenng hordes who drank 
from hidden wells But it could easily be approached 
by sea. 
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On tlie opposite side of the Arabian gulf lay Ethio- 
pia, reputed to he the native land of gold, hut chiefly 
attractive to a vain-glonous and emulative man, fiom 
the fact that a Persian emperor had attempted its con- 
quest, and had failed There "was also Caithage, the 
gieat republic of the West , and there vreie rich silver 
mines in Spain. 

And can it he supposed that Alexander would re- 
mam content when he had not yet made the circuit 
of the Giecian world? Was there not Sicily, which 
Athens liad attempted to conquer, and in vam ? Rome 
had not yet become great, but the Itahan city states 
were alieady famed in war Alexander’s uncle had 
invaded that country, and had been beaten back 
He declared that Alexandei had fallen on the chamber 
of the women, and he on the chamber of the men 
This sarcasm followed the conqueror into Central Asia, 
and was flung in his teeth by Chtus on that night of 
drunkenness and blood, eveiy incident of which must 
have been continually present to his mmd 

We might therefore fairly infer, even if we had no 
evidence to guide us, that Alexander did not considei 
his career accomplished But m point of fact, we do 
know that he had given orders to fit out a thousand 
ships of war, that he intended one fleet to attack 
Arabia from the Indian ocean, and another to attack 
Carthage from the Meditenanean Sea He had 
already arranged a plan for connecting Egypt with 
his North African possessions that were to be , and 
had he lived a few years longer, the features of the 
world might have been changed The Italians were 
unconquerable if umted , but there was at that time 
nosupieme city to unite them as they were affceniaids 
united against Pyrrhus It is at least not impossible 
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the glimmering of llic and the famt beams of 
the horned moon, the \owng nobles of the houseliold 
•wore seen ^^andcnng like inaniaes through the towm 
On the roof^ of thoir houses the Babylonians stood 
gra\o and 'silcnt mth folded hands, and eyes turned 
louards hcaicn, as if awaiting a supernatural event 
High aloft m the air the trees of the banging gaidous 
waved their moaning boughs, and the daughters of 
Babylon sang the dirge of the dead In that soiiow- 
fiil liour the conquerors could not bo distinguished 
from the conquered , the Persians lamented their just 
and merciful master , the Macedonians their greatest, 
bravest king In an apartment of the palace an aged 
v\oman was lying on the ground, her hair vras tom 
and dishevelled , a golden ciowm had fallen from her 
head " Ah ’ who will now protect my girls ? " she said 
Then, veiling her face, and turning from her grand- 
daughters, W’ho •wept at her feet, she stubbornly re- 
fused both food and light. She who had sunnv’^ed 
Danus, was unable to suivive Alexander In famme 
and darkness she sat , and on the fifth day she died 
Alexander’s body lay cold and stift' The Egjqitian 
and Chaldiean embalraers were commanded to do 
their work. Yet long they gazed upon that awful 
corpse before they could venture to touch it with their 
hands Placed in a golden coffin, shrouded m a bed 
of fragrant herbs, it remamed two years at Babylon, 
and was then carried to Egypt to be bimed in the 
oasis of Ammon But Ptolemy stopped it on the 
road, and interred it at Alcxandiia in a magnificent 
temple, which he built for the purpose, and surrounded 
with groves for the celebration of funeieal ntes and 
mihtarj’- games Long afterwards, when the dominion 
of the Macedonians had passed aw’^ay, there came 
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!Hoinaii emperors, tvIio gazed upon that tomb "with 
reverence and a'we The golden coffin had been sold 
by a degenerate Ptolemy, and had been changed for 
one of glass, through "which the body could be seen 
Augustus placed upon it a nosegay and a croim. 
Septumus Severus had the coffin sealed up in a vault 
Then came the savage Caracalla, who had massacred 
half Alexandria, because he did not like the town 
He ordered the vault to be opened, and the coffin to 
be exposed, and all feared that some act of sacnlege 
would be committed But those august remains could 
touch the better feelmgs which existed even m a 
monster’s heart He took off his purple robe, his 
imperial ornaments, aU that he had of value on his 
person, and laid them reverently upon the tomb 

The empire of Alexander was partitioned mto three 
gi eat kmgdoms, that of Egypt and Gyrene that of Mace- 
doma, mdudmg Greece and that of Asia, the capital 
of which was at first on the banks of the Euphrates, 
but was afterwards unwisely transferred to Antioch. 
In these three kmgdoms, and m their numerous 
dependencies, Greek became the language of govern- 
ment and trade It was spoken all over the world, 
on the shores of Malabar, m the harbours of Ceylon, 
among the Abyssmian mountams, m the distant 
Mozambique The shepherds of the Tartar steppes 
loved to listen to recitations of Greek poetry, and 
Greek tragedies were performed to Brahmm " houses,” 
by the waters of the Indus The history of the 
Greeks of Inner Asia, however, soon comes to an end 
Sandracottus the Bajah of Bengal conquered the 
Gieek provmce of the Pimjaub The nse of the 
Parthian power cut off the Greek kmgdom of Bokhara 
fix>m the western world, and it was destroyed, accordmg 
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to tlie ClimesG liistoiians, by a powerful horde of 
Tartars, a hundred and thirt}^ years aftei its foundation 
We can now return to Ahican soil, and we find 
that a cit)’^ of incomparable splendour has aiisen, 
founded by Alexander, and bearing his name Foi as 
ho was on his way to tlie oasis of Ammon, travelhng 
along the sea coast he came to a place a little west of 
the Kile’s mouth where an island dose to the shore, 
and the peculiar formation of the land, formed a 
natural harbour, while a little way mland was a large 
laoroon communicating with the Kile A few houses 
were scattered about, and this, he was told, was the 
nllage of Rhacotis, -where m the old days the Pharaohs 
stationed a ganison to prevent the Greek puates from 
coming on shore He saw that the spot was well 
adapted for a city, and -svith his usual impetuosity 
went to woik at once to mark it out When he re- 
turned from the oasis, the buildmg of the city had 
begun, and in a few years it had become the residence 
of Ptolemy, and the capital of EgjTit It filled up 
the space between the sea and the lagoon On the 
one side, its harbour was filled -with ships which came 
from Italy and Greece and the lands of the Atlantic 
■wuth amber, timbei, tin, -wme, and oiL On the other 
side were the cargo boats that came from the Kile 
•with the precious stones, the spices, and the beautiful 
fabrics of the East The island on which stood the 
famous lighthouse was connected -with the mainland 
by means of a gigantic mole, furnished with draw- 
bridges and forts It is on this mole that the modem 
city stands the site of the old Alexandria is sand 
Wlien Ptolemy the First, one of Alexander’s generals, 
mounted the throne, he apphed himself with much 
caution and dexterity -to that difficult problem, the 
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goveiBinent of Egypt Had the Greeks heen the first 
conqxxerors of the country it is doubtful whether the 
wisest pohcy would have kept its natives quiet and 
content For they were like the Jews, a proud, 
Ignorant, narrow-minded, rehgious race, who looked 
upon themselves as the chosen people of the gods, and 
upon aU foreigners as unclean things But they had 
heen taught wisdom hy misfortune they had felt the 
bitterness of an Oriental yoke , the feet of the Per- 
sians had been placed upon their necks On the 
other hand, the Greeks had bved for centuries among 
them, and had assisted them in all their revolts 
agamst the Persian king During their interlude of 
independence the towns had been gamsoned partly by 
Egyptian, and partly by Greek soldiers the two 
nations had grown accustomed to each other Persia 
had finally re-enslaved them, and Alexander had been 
welcomed as the saviour of their country The golden 
cham of the Pharaohs was broken It was impossible 
to restore the hue of ancient kmgs The Egyptians, 
therefore, cheerfully submitted to the Ptolemies, who 
reciprocated this kmdly feehng to the full They 
patronised the Egyptian rehgion, they built many 
temples m the ancient style, they went to the city of 
Memphis to be crowned, they sacrificed to the Nile 
at the rising of the waters, they assumed the divme 
titles of the Pharaohs The pnests were content, and 
in Egypt the people were always guided by the pnests. 
The Rosetta Stone, that remarkable monument which, 
with its inscnption in Greek, in the Egyptian vernacu- 
lar, and m the sacred hieroglyphics, has afforded the 
means of deciphenng the mysterious language of the 
Nile, was a memorial of gratitude fiom the Egyptian 
pnests to a Greek kmg, to whom m return for favours 
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•conferred, lliej' erected an image and a golden 
slinne 

But while the Ptolemies iverc PhaT;aohs to the 
Egvptians, they w'ere Greeks to the colonists of 
Aloxandns , and they founded oi favouied that school 
of thought upon which modem science is established 

There is a great enterprise in which men have 
alua\s been unconsciously engaged, but which they 
ivill pursue mtli method ns a location and an art, 
which the}' w ill dci outly adopt as a religious faith as 
soon as they icsliso its gloiy It is the conquest of 
the planet on which wo dwell, the dostnicfcion or 
donnx'sticatioii of the cavage forces by which we are 
lomionted and enslaved An episode of this waar 
occurring in Ancient ICgjpt has been dcscubed , tho 
war Itself beg'in with the nso of om ancestors into the 
Iniman state, and when drawing fire from wood or stone, 
tbo} made it sen e them nigbt and day the first great 
Melon* was won But we can conquer Nature only by 
obe}ing her laws, and in order to obey ibose laws, wo 
must first loam what they are 

Storms and tides, thunder and lightning and eclipse, 
tbemmoment of the hca\ only bodies, the changing as- 
pects of the earth were among all ancient people re- 
girdcd as dnme phenomena In the Gicok world 
there was no despotic caste, hut the people clung 
fondly to their faith, and the study of uatvue winch 
began in Ionia A%ns at first regarded watb abhoncnce 
and di'^may Tho popular religion was supported by 
tbo genius of IToincr, Tlie Iliad and the Odyssey avero 
not only regarded as epic poems, but as sacicd wTit, 
even the geography Iiad boon inspired Ilowever 
when tbo Greeks began to travel, the old legends could 
no longer be received It was soon discoa^oied that 

o 
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the places visited hy Ulysses did not exist, that there 
was no River Ocean which ran round the earth, and 
that the earth was not shaped hie a round saucer with 
the oracle of Delphi m its centre The Egyptians 
laughed in the faces of the Gieeks, and called them 
children, when they talked of their gods of yesterday, 
and so well did their pupils profit by their lesson, that 
they soon laughed at the Egyptians for believmg in 
the gods at all , Xenophanes declaimed agamst the 
Egyptian myth of an earth-walkmg, dymg, resusci- 
tated god He said that if Osins was a man they 
shoidd not worship him , and that if he was a god, 
they need not lament his suffenngs This remarkable 
man was the Voltaire of Greece , there had been free 
thinkers before his tune, but they had reseired their 
opmions for their disciples Xenophanes declared that 
the truth should be made known to all He lived 
like Voltaire to a great age , he poured forth a multi- 
tude of controversial works , he made it his busmess 
to attack Homer, and reviled him bitterly for having 
endowed the gods of his poems with the passions and 
propensities of men , he denied the old theory of the 
golden age, and mamtained that civilization was the 
work of time and of man’s own toil His views were 
no doubt distasteful to the vulgar crowd by whom he 
was surrounded , and even to cultivated and imagma- 
tive minds which were sunk m sentimental idolatry, 
blmded by the splendour of the Homeric poems He 
was, however, m no way mterfered with, religious 
persecution was unknown m the Greek world except 
at Athens In that city firee thought was especially 
unpopular, because it was imported from abroad It 
was the doctnne of those talented lonians who streamed 
into Athens after the Persian wars "When one of 
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these philosophers announced, in his open-air sermon 
in the market-place, that the Sun which the common 
people beheved to be ahve — ^the bountiful god Hdios 
which shone both on mortals and immortals — ^was 
nothmg but a mass of red hot iron , when he declared 
that those celestial spirits, the stars, were only revolv- 
ing stones , when he asserted that Jupiter, and Yenus, 
and ApoUo, Mars, Juno, and Minerva, were mere 
creatures of the poet’s fancy, and that if they really 
existed, they ought to be despised , when he said that 
over all theie reigned, not Bhnd Fate, but a supreme 
all-seeing Mmd, great wrath was excited amongst 
the people A prophet went about uttermg oracles m a 
shnll voice, and procured the passing of a decree that 
all who denied the rehgion of the city, or who philoso- 
phised m matters appertainmg to the gods should be 
mdicted as State cnmmals This law was soon put 
m force Damon and Anaxagoras were banished , 
Aspasia was impeached for blasphemy, and the tears of 
Perides alone saved hei , Socrates was put to death , 
Plato was obhged to reserve pure reason for a chosen 
few, and to adulterate it with revelation for the gener- 
ality of his disciples , Anstotle fled from Athens for 
his hfe, and became the tutor of Alexander 

Alexander had a passion for the Ihad His edition 
had been corrected by Anstotle , he kept it m a pre- 
cious casket which he had taken from the Persian 
kmg, and it was afterwards known as the edition of 
the casket ” Y?hen he invaded Asia, he landed on 
the plains of Troy, that he might see the rums of that 
celebrated town, and that he might hang a garland 
upon the tomb of Achdles But it was not poetry 
alone that he esteemed , he had imbibed his master’s 
umversal tastes When staymg at Ephesus, he used 
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to spend hours in the studio of Apelles, sitting doira 
omong the hoys, who ground colours for the great 
painter Ho delighted in everything that "was now 
and rare He invented exploration He gave a largo 
sum of money to Aristotle to assist him in compos- 
ing the History of Animals, and employed a numher 
of men to collect for him in Asia He sent him 
a copy of the astronomical records of ilic Bahy- 
lomans, although hy that time they had quarrelled 
like Dionysius and Plato, Frederic and Voltaire It 
is taken for granted that Alexander Mas the one to 
hlame, as if philosophers were immaculate, and jin- 
vate tutors never in the wrong 

The Ptolemies ivero not unworth}’' followers of Alex- 
ander They established the Museum, which was a 
kind of college with a hall, a\hcre the professors dini’d 
together, with comdors for promenading lectures, and 
a theatre for scholastic festnals and pnhlic disputa- 
tions Attached to it also w^as the Botanical Garden, 
filled 'With medicinal and exotic plants , a menagene 
of wild heasts and rare birds , and the famous Library, 
where 700,000 volumes were ananged on cedar 
shelves, and where hundreds of clerks were continu- 
ally at work, copying from scroll to scroll, gluing the 
separate strips of papyrus together, smoothing with 
pumice-stone and blackening the edges, writing the 
titles on red labels, fastening ivory tops on the slicks 
round which the rolls were WTapped 

All the eimnent men of the day w cro ini itcd to 
take up their abode at the Museum, and persons woic 
despatched into all countnes to collect books It was 
dangerous to brmg original manuscripts into Egypt , 
they were at once seized and copied , and only the 
copies were returned. The city of Athens lent the 
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autograpli editions of tlieir dramatists to one of tlie 
Ptolemies, and saw them no more It was even said 
tint philosophers were sometimes detained m the 
same mannor / 

Soon after the vars of Alexander, the “ harhanans” 
ncre seized mth a desire to make known to their 
conqnciors the history of their native lands Berosus, 
a priest of Bah3don, compiled a history of Chaldiea , 
ireuandcr, the Phoenician, a histoiy of Tyre, and 
Mailielho wrote in Greek, hut from Egyptian sources, 
a histor}’- which Egj’ptology has confiimed It was at 
the !Museuin also that the Old Testament w^as trans- 
lated under roj'al patronage into Greek, and at the 
same time the Zoroastnan Bible, or Avesta Zend 

There was some good woik done at the Museum 
Among works of imagination, the pastorals of Theo- 
entus have alone obtained the approbation of posterity 
But it was in Ale\andria that the immortal w^oiks of 
the preceding ages were edited and aminged, and it 
was there that language was first studied for itself, 
that lexicons and grammare were first compiled. It 
was onl^' in the Museum that anatomists could some- 
times obtain the corpse of a ciiminal to dissect , else- 
where the}’’ weic forced to content themselves -with 
monke3's There Eratosthenes, the Inspector of the 
Earth, elevated geography to a science, and Euchd 
produced that woik, which, as JIacaulay would say, 
" every schoolboy know's ” There the stars weie care- 
fully catalogued and mapped, and chemical expenments 
W'ore made Expeditions were sent to'Abyssima to 
ascertain tlie causes of the mundation of the Nile. 
The Gieck intellect had hitherto despised the realities 
of life it had been considered by Plato unworthy of 
a mathematician to apply Ins knowledge to so vulgar 
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a "busmess as meclxamcg But this Tyas corrected at 
Alexandria hy the practical tendencies of Egyptian 
science The Suez Canal Tras reopened, and Archi- 
medes taught the Alexandrians to apply his famous 
screiv to the irngation of their fields These Egyptian 
pumps, as they were then called, i^ere afterwards used 
hy the Bomans to pump out the "water from their 
silver mmes m Spam. 

No doubt most of the museum professors -were 
pitiful “ Grseculi,” narroTv-mmded pedants, such as are 
always to he found where patronage exists parasites 
of great hhranes who spend their lives m learning the 
"wrong things No doubt, much of the astronomy was 
astrological, much of the medicme was magical, much 
of the geography was mythical, and much of the 
chemistry was alchemical, for they had already begun 
to attempt the transmutation of metals, and to search 
for the elixir "ntaa and the philosopher’s stone No 
doubt physics were much too metaphysical m spite of 
the example which Aristotle had given of foundmg 
philosophy on experiment and fact , and the alliance 
between science and labour, which is the true secret of 
modem civilization, could be but famtly earned out m 
a land which was under the fatal ban of slavery Yet 
"With all this, It should be remembered that from 
Alexandria came the science which the Arabs restored 
to Europe, with some additions, after the Crusades 
It was m Alexandna that were composed those works 
which enabled Copernicus to lay the keystone of 
astronomy, and which emboldened Columbus to sad 
across the western seas 

The histoiy of the nation under the Ptolemies re- 
sembles Its history under the Phd-HeUenes E^ypt 
and Asia were again rivals, and again contested for 
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tile ATiiojards of Palestine and the forests of Lehanoru 
Aloxandei had organized a bngade of elephants for 
his amiy of tlie Indus, and these animals were after- 
wards in\aiiahly used by the Greeks in war Pyrrhus 
took them to Italy, and the Carthaginians adopted 
tlie idea fioni him The elephants of the Asiatic 
Greeks u ere brouglit fiom Hmdostan The Ptolemies, 
like the Carthaginians, had elephant forests at their 
own doors. Shooting boxes were built on the shores 
of the Red Sea elephant hunting became a royal 
sport The younger members of the herd ivere entrap- 
ped in large pits, or driven mto enclosures cunnmgly 
contrived, wcie then tamed by starrotion, shipped 
off to Eg)*pt, and drilled into beasts of war On the 
field of battle the Aftican elephants, distinguished by 
their huge flappmg ears and their convex brows, 
fought against the elephants of India, twasting their 
trunks together, and endeavouring to gore one another 
with their tusks Tlie Indian species is unanimously 
desenbed as the larger animal and the better soldier 
of the two 

The third Ptolemy made two bnlhant campaigns 
In one, he oi eixan Greek Asia, and brought back the 
sacred imastes and \esscl3 which had been earned off 
bj' the Persians centimes before In the other, he 
made an Abyisiiiian expedition re'semblmg the achieve- 
ment of Isapicr He landed his troops in Annesley 
Bay, which he selected as his base of operations, and 
completely subdued the mountaineers of the plateau, 
carrying the Egyptian arms, as he boasted, where the 
Pharaohs themselves had never been. But the pobey 
of the Ptolemies was, on the whole, a policy of peace 
Their wars w^ero chiefly waged for the purpose of 
obtaining timber for their fl.eet, and of keepmg open 
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their commercial routes They encouraged manufac- 
tures and trade, and it "was afterwards observed that 
Alexandria was the most industrious city in the world 
“ Idle people were there unknoivn Some n ere em- 
ployed m the hlowmg of glass, others m -weavmg of 
liTiRUj others m the manufacture of the papyrus 
Even the blind and the lame had occupations suited 
to their condition ” 

The glorious reigns of the three first Ptolemies 
extended ovei nearly a century, and then Egypt began 
agam to dechne Such must always be the case where 
a despotic government prevails, and where everytlung 
depends on the taste and temper of a single man. As 
long as a good king sits upon the throne all is well 
A gallant service, an intellectual production, meiit of 
every land is recognised at once Corrupt tax-gathorcis 
and judges are siviftly punished The enemies of the 
people are the enemies of the king His palace is a 
court of justice always open to his children , he ivill 
not refuse a petition fi-om the meanest hand But 
sooner or later m the natural course of events the 
Bceptie IS handed to a weak and vicious prince, who 
empties the treasuiy of its accumulated wealth , who 
plunders the courtiers, allowing them to indemmfy 
themselves on those that are beneath them , who dies, 
leavmg behmd him a legacy of ivickedness, which his 
successors are forced to accept. Oppression has now 
become a custom, and custom is the tyrant of km«^3 
In Egypt the prosperity of the land depended entirely 
on the government Unless the public works were 
kept m good order half the land was wasted, half the 
revenue was lost, half the inhabitants perished of 
starvation. But the dykes could not be repaired, and 
the screw pumps could not be worked ivithout expense , 
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and so if tlie treasiny ivas amply the inland revenue 
ceased to flow m Tlie king could still live in luxuiy 
on tlic receipts of the foicign trade ; hut the life of 
the people \^as devoured, and the niin of the countiy 
was at hand The Ptolemies became invaiiablj’^ tjunuts 
and debauchees, pcihaps the incestuous inamages 
practi'-od in that family had something to do ivith the 
degeneration of the race The Gieeks of Alexandria 
became half Onentals, and ivero regarded by their 
brcthien of Europe with aversion and contempt One 
by one the possessions of Eg}^)t abioad iveie lost 
Tlie condition of the land became deplorable The 
empire ivlnch had excited the envy of the woild 
became deficient in agricultuic, and was fed by foreign 
com Alexandria glittered wnth wealth which it was 
no longer able to defend The Greeks of Asia began 
to fix their eyes on the corrupt and piostrate land 
Armies gathered on the honzon like dark clouds, 
then was seen the flashing of arms , then w’as heaid 
the rattling of distant drums 

The reigning Ptolemy had but one resource In 
that same year a gieat battle had been fought, a 
great empire had fallen on the Afiican soil For the 
fiRst tune in history the sun was seen rising in the 
west Tow’aids the west ambassadoi-s fiom Egypt 
w'cut forth until silks and spices and precious stones 
They returned, bringing with them an ivoiy^ chan, a 
coarse garment of purple, and a quantity of copper 
com Those humble presents ivere leceived in a 
delirium of joy The Roman Senate accoided its 
protection, and Alexandria was saved But its inde- 
pendence was forfeited , its individuality became ex- 
tinct Here endeth the history of Egjpt, let us 
travel to another shore 
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There "was a time "wheii the waters of the Mediter- 
Tanean were silent and hare , when nothing disturhed 
the solitude of that blue and tideless sea hut the weed 
which floated on its surface and the gull which touched 
it with its wing 

A tnhe of the Canaamtes, or people of the plam, 
driven hard hy their foes, fled over the Lebanon and 
took possession of a narrow strip of land, shut off 
hy itself between the mountains and the sea 

The agricultural resources of the httle country uere 
soon outgrown, and the Phcemcians were forced to 
gather a harvest from the water They mvented the 
fishmg-lme and net , and when the fish could no 
longer he caught from the shore, they had to follow 
them out to sea or starve They hollowed trunks 
of trees with axe and fire into canoes , they hound logs 
of wood together to form a raft, with a hush stuck in 
it for a sail The Lebanon mountams supplied them 
with timber , m time they discovered how to make 
boats inth keels, and to sheathe them with copper 
which they found also m their mountains From those 
heights of Lebanon the island of Cyprus could plainly 
he seen, and the current assisted them across They 
colonized the island , it supphed them with pitch, 
timber, copper, and hemp, everythmg that was required 
m the architecture of a ship With smacks and cut- 
ters they followed the tunny fish m their migrations , 
they discovered villages on other coasts, piUaged them 
and earned off their inhabitants as slaves Some of 
these, when they had learnt the language, offered to 
pay a ransom for their release , the arrangement was 
accomplished under oath, and presents as tokens of 
good-will were aftenvards exchanged Each party was 
jileased to obtam somethmg which his own country 
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dul not produce j and thus arose a sj^stem of barter and 
excliongo 

The rhocnicians from fishemien became pirates, and 
from pirates, traders , from simple traders they became 
also manufacturers Puiple was alua^s the fashion- 
able colour in the East, and they discovered two 
kinds of shell-fish which yielded a handsome dye 
One species A\as found on rocks, the other underwater 
These shells thej^ collected by means of divers and 
pointer dog<! When the supply on their oivn coast 
Mas evhau'jted they obtained them from foreign coasts, 
and ns the shell yielded but a small quantity of fluid, 
and therefore was inconvenient to transport, they pre- 
ferred to c\tract the dyeing material on the spot where 
the shells were found This led to the establishment 
of factones abroad, and permanent settlements vrere 
made Obtaining wool from the Arabs and other 
shepherd tnbes, they manufactured Moven goods, and 
dyed them M’lth such skill that they found a ready 
market in Babylonia and Egypt In this manner they 
purchased from those countries the produce and manu- 
factures of the East, and these they sold, at a gieat 
profit, to the inhabitants of Europe 

■When they sailed along the shores of that savage 
continent and came to a place where they intended to 
trade, they lighted a fire to attract the natives, pitched 
tents on shore, and held a six days fair, exhibiting in 
their bazaar the toj^s and tnnkets manufactured at 
T^rre expressly for their naked customers, with purple 
robes and works of art m tinted ivorj^ and gold, for 
those who like the Greeks w'cre more advanced At 
the end of the week they went away, sometimes kid- 
napping a few w’omen and children to “ fill up But 
m the best tradmg locaUties the factory system pre- 
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vaaled , and their estahlishmenta ■were planted m the 
Grecian Archipelago and in Greece itself, on the 
marshy shores of the Black Sea, m Italy, Sicdy, the 
Afiican coast and Spam 

Then becoming boldei and more skilful, they would 
no longer be imprisoned "v^thm the lake-ldce waters 
of the land-locked sea They sailed out thiough the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and beheld the awful phenomenon 
of tides They sailed, on the left hand to Moiocco for 
ivory and gold dust, on the nght hand for amber and 
•fan to the ice-creeks of the Baltic and the foaming waters 
of the British Islesi They also opened up an inland 
trade They were the first to overcome the exclusiveness 
of Egypt, and were permitted to settle in Memphis itself 
Their quaa ter was called the Syrian camp, itnas built 
round a grove and chapel sacred to Astarte Their 
caravan routes eirtended in every direction towards the 
treasure countries of the East Wandering Arabs W’ero 
their sailors, and camels were their ships They made 
voyages by sand, more dangerous than those by sea, to 
Babylon through Palmyra, or Tadmor, on the skirts of 
the desert, to Arabia Eehx, and the market city of 
Petia , and to Qenha, a city built entirely of salt on 
the rainless shores of the Persian Gulf 

Phoemcia itself was a narrow undulating plain 
about a hundred miles in length, and at the most not 
more than a mormng’s nde m breadth It was walled 
m by the mountams on the noith and east To those 
who sailed along its coast, it appeared to be one gieat 
city mterspersed with gardens and fields On the 
lower slopes of the hills beyond gleamed the gieen 
vmeyaid patches and the villas of the merchants The 
offing was whitened with sails, and m every harbour 
was a grove of masts But it was Tyre winch, of all 
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the cities, vras the queen It covered an island which 
lay at anchor off the shore The Greek poet Nonnus 
has prettily described the mingling around it of the 
sylvan and marme “ The sailor furrows the sea with 
his oar,” he says, " and the ploughman the soil , the 
lowing of oxen and the smgmg of birds answer the 
deep roar of the mam, the wood nymph under the 
tall trees hears the voice of the sea-nymph calling to 
her from the waves , the breeze from the Lebanon, 
while it cools the rustic at his mid-day labour, speeds 
the manner who is outward hound ” 

These Canaanitish men are fairly entitled to our 
gratitude and esteem, for they taught our mtellectual 
ancestors to read and wnte Wherever a factory trade 
is earned on it is found convenient to employ natives 
as subordinate agents and clerks j4nd thus it was 
that the Greeks received the rudiments of education. 
That the alphabet was mvented by the Phtemcians is 
improbable m the extreme , but it is certam that they 
mtroduced it mto Europe They were mtent only 6n 
^ making money, it is true , they were not a hterary or 
artistic people , they spread knowledge by accident like 
birds droppmg seeds But they were gallant, hardy, 
enterpnsmg men. Those were true heroes who first 
sailed through the sea-valley of Gibraltar mto the 
vast ocean and breasted its enormous waves Their 
unceasmg activily kept the world ahve They offered 
to every country something which it did not pos- 
sess They roused the savage Bnton from his torpor 
with a rag of scarlet cloth, and stirred him to sweat m 
the dark bowels of the earth. They brought to the 
satiated Indian prmce the luscious wmes of Syna and 
the Grecian isles m goblets of exquisitely pamted 
glass From the amber gatherers of the Baltic mud 
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to the nutmeg growers of the equatorial groves, from 
the mulberry plautations of the Celestial empire to the 
tm tuitirs of Cornwall, and the silver mmes of Spam, 
emulation was excited, new wants were created, whole 
nations were stimulated to mdustry by means of the 
Phoemcians ' 

Shipbuddmg and navigation were their mventions, 
and for a long time were entirely in their hands 
Phoemcian shipwnghts were employed to build the 
fleet of Sennacherib Phoenician manners were em- 
ployed by ISlecho to sail round Africa But they could 
not for ever monopolise the sea The Greeks built 
ships on the Phoemcian model and soon showed their 
masters that kidnapping and piracy was a game at 
which two could play The merchant kmgs who 
possessed the whole commercial world were too wise to 
stake their prospenty on a smgle provmce They had 
no wish to tempt a siege of Tyre which might resemble 
the siege of Troy They qmckly retired from Greece 
and its islands, and the western coast of Asia Mmor 
and the margm of the Black Sea They allowed the 
Greeks to take the foot of Italy, and the eastern hn.1f 
of Sicdy, and did not molest then isolated colonies, 
Cyrene m Africa, and Maraedles m Southern Gaul 

But m spite of all their prudence and precautions 
the Greeks supplanted them entirely The Phoemcians 
like the Jews were vassals of necessity and by position 
they lived half way between two empires They 
found it cheaper to pay tribute than to go to war, 
and submitted to the Shnperor of Syria for the tune 
being, sendmg their money with equal mdifference to 
Nmeveh or Memphis 

But when the empue was disputed, as m the days 
of Mebuchadnezzar and of Mecho, "they were compelled 
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to choose a side Like the Jews, they chose the TPTong 
one, and old Tyro and Jerusalem v,eie demolished at 
the same tuna 

Fixnn that day the Phoemcians began to go down 
the hill , and under the Persians their ships and sailors 
were forced to do service m the rpyal navy Tins ivas 
the hardest kmd of tribute that they could bo made 
to pay, for it deprived them not only of their 
profits, but of the means by uhich those profits were 
obtained In the ^Macedonian war they went wrong 
again , they chose the side of the Persians although 
they had so often rebelled agamst them, and Tyre 
was severel) handled by its conqueror But it was the 
foundation of Alexandria which mined the Phcemcian 
cities, as it ruined Athens From that time Athens 
ceased to be commercial, and became a University 
T^ne also ceased to be commercial, but remamed a 
celebrated manufactor}’ Under the Roman empire it 
enjoyed the monopoly of the sacred purple, which 
was afterwards adopted by the popes It prospered 
under the caliphs , its manufactories in the middle 
ages were conducted by the Jews , but it fell before 
the artillery of the Turks to nse no more The 
secret of the famous dye was lost, and the Yatican 
changed the colour of its robes 

But while Phoenicia was dcchmng m the East, its 
great colony, Carthage, was rising in the West This 
city had been founded by malcontents fiom Tyre But 
they kindly cherished the memories of their Mother- 
land , and like the Pilgrim Fathers, always spoke of 
the country which had cast them forth as Sohne And, 
after a time all the old •wrongs were forgotten, all 
angry feehngs died away Every year the Cartho- 
gmians sent to the national temple a tenth part of 
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tlieir revenues as a free-will offering During the 
great Persian waiSj when on all sides empires and 
kingdoms were fallmg to the ground, the Phoenicians 
refused to lend their fleet to the Great King to moke 
war upon Carthage When Tyre was besieged by 
Alexander, the nobles sent their wives and children 
to Carthage, where they were tenderly received 

The Afl:ica of the ancients, the modem Barbaiy, 
lies between the Sahara and the Mediterranean 
Sea^ It is protected from the ever-encroaching 
waves of the sandy ocean by the Atlas range In its 
western parts this mountam wall is high and broad, and 
covered with eternal snow It becomes lower as it 
runs towards the west, also drawmg nearer to the sea, 
and dwmdles and dwmdles, tdl finally it disappears, 
leavmg a wide, unprotected region between Barbary 
and Egypt. Over this the Sahara flows, fonnmg a 
desert bamer tract to all mtents and purposes itself 
a sea, dividmg the two lands from each other as com- 
pletely as the Mediterranean divides Italy and Greece 
This land of North Africa is m reality a part of Spam , 
the Atlas is the southern boundary of Europe , gray 
cork trees clothe the lower sides of those magmficent 
mountains, their summits are covered with pmes, 
among which the cross-bill flutters, and m which the 
European bear may still be found The flora of the 
range, as Dr Hooker has lately shown, is of a Spamsh 
lype , the Straits of Gibraltar is merely an accident , 
there is nothmg m Morocco to distmguish it from 
Andalusia, The African animals which are there 
found, are desert-hauntmg species, — ^the antelope and 
gazeUe, the hon, the jackal, and the hyrena, and cer- 
tain species of the monkey tnbe, and these might 
have easily found their way across the Sahara from 
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in onci«; It is tnio tlint lu the Cartlia"inian 

O 

tlays tlic clopliant abounded in the forests of the Atlas , 
and it eoidd not h.i\e come acro'js fioin Couti'al Africa, 
for the S-lhatti before it i\as a dcscit, nas a sea It 
IS jiiobiblc tint (be elephant of Baiba r)^ belonged to 
the ‘s.une ‘-petio-' is the small elephant of Etnoiic, the 
bone> of nhieh have boon discoioiod m Malta and 
cert.un ca\ es of Spain , and that it outlived the 
Enrojicm Kind on account of its isolated position in 
the Atlis which iias thinlj' inhabited by savage 
tribes But it did not long mtlistaiid the powoi of 
the Bonians Pliny inenlions that in bis time the 
forc.-ts of Moiocco v.eic being ransacked for ivoi}’-, 
and Isidore of Sci illc, in the seventh centurj* observes, 
that “ there are no longer any elephants m Alaur- 
itania.” 

Ill ^lorocco the Phoenicians were settled only on 
the const The Regency of Tunis and pait of Algena 
IS the scene on ubich the tragedy of Carlhage ivas 
pcifonnod 

In that pirt of jVfnc.i the habitable country must 
be divided into tluoc legions, first, a corn region, 
Ijnng between the Atlas and tho sea, exceedingly 
fertile, but narrow' in extent , secondly, the Atlas itself, 
watb its timber stoics and elcpbant preserves , and 
tlmdl^,a iilatenu region, of pool sandy soil, affoiding a 
meagre pasture , intci-spei'sed with oicliards of date 
trers, abounding in ostriches, lions, and gazelles, and 
gradually failing away into the desert 

Afnca belonged to a lacc of men wdiom we shall call 
Berbers or Mooiii, but who avcie known to the ancients 
unilcr many names, and who still exist as the Kabyles 
of jMgeiia, the Sbilluhs of the Atlas, and the Tuaricks 
or tawny Jloors of tho Sahara Thou habits depended 

n 
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on the locahty in -which they d-welt Those -who lived 
in the Tdl ox region of the coast cultivated the soil 
and lived in towns, some of which appear to have been 
of considerable size Those who inhabited the plateau 
region led a free Bedouin hfe, wandenng from place to 
place with flocks and herds, campmg under ohloi^ 
huts, which the Romans compared to boats turned 
upside down. In holes and caverns of the mountains 
dwelt a miserable black race, apparently the abongmes 
of the country, and represented to this day by the Rock 
Tibboos They were also found on the outskirts of 
the desert, and were hunted by the Berbers in four- 
horse chariots, caught alive, and taken to the Carthage 
market to be sold. 

The Phosmcian settlements were at first independent 
of one another , but Carthage gradually obtamed the 
supremacy as Tjre had obtamed it m Phoemcia. The 
position of Utica towards Carthage was precisely that 
of Sidon to-wards Tyre It was the more ancient 
city of the two, and it preserved a certam kind of 
position without actual power Carthage and Utica, 
like Tyre and Sidon, were at one time always spoken 
of together 

The Carthagimans began by paymg a quit-rent or 
Custom to the natives, but that did not last very long , 
they made war, and exacted tribute from the onginal 
possessors of the soil When Carthage suffered from 
over-population, colomes were despatched out west 
^ong the coast, and down south mto the mtenor 
These colomes were more on the Roman than the 
Greek pattern, the emigrants huilt cities and inter- 
My ma fte Bertas , te there was no 
tMerenoe of colour between them and httle difCerence 
of race In course of tune the whole of the habitable 
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region vnis subdued , the Tyrian factory became a 
mighty empira Many of tlie roAnng tnbes were 
broken in , the otliers irere drn en into the desert or 
the Avild Morocco A line of fortified posts and block 
liouscs protected the cultivated land The desire to 
obtain red cloth and amber and blue beads secured the 
allegiance of many unconquerable desert tnbes, and by 
their means, althougli the camel had not yet been 
introduced, a trade nas opened up between Caithage 
and Timbucloo Negio sla^es bearing tusks of ivory 
on their shoulders and lied to one another, so as to 
form a chain of flesh and blood, were driven across the 
tcrnble desert, a car.uau of death, the route of which 
was marketl b}* hones bleaching in the sun Gold 
dust also Mas brought o\cr from those regions of tho 
Niger; and the Carthaginian traders reached the 
same land by sea For they vcrc not content hko 
the Tynans to trade only on the Morocco Coast as 
far as Mogadorc By good fortune there has been 
presened the log-hook of an expedition which sailed 
to the wood-co\ercd shores of Guinea, saiv the hills 
covered with fire as they always are in the dry season, 
when the grass is being burnt, heard the music of 
the natives in tho night, and brought home the 
skins of three Chimpanzees which they probably 
killed near Sierra Leone 

When Phoenicia died, Carthage inherited its settle- 
ments on the coasts of Sicily and Spam and on the 
adjoining isles Not only were these islands valuable 
possessions in themselves, Malta as a cotton planta- 
tion, Elba as an iron mine, Majorca and Minorca as 
a recruiting ground for sUngors , they were also 
useful as naval stations to pieserve tho monopoly of 
the western waters 
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The foreign pohcy of Carthage Tvas very different 
from that of the mother land The Phoenicians had 
maintamed an army of mercenaries, but had used 
them only to protect their country from the robber 
langs of Damascus and Jerusalem They had many 
ships of ■war, but had used them only to convoy their 
round-bellied ships of trade, and to keep off the 
attacks of the Greek and Etruscan pirates Their 
settlements ■were merely fortified factones , they 
made no attempt to reduce the natives of the land 
If their settlements grew into colomes they let them 
go But Carthage founded many colonies and never 
lost a single one Situate4 amongst them, possessing 
a large fleet, it was able both to punish ahd protect ^ 
it defended them in tune of war , it controlled them 
in time of peace 

A pohcy of concession had not saved the Phcemcians 
from the Greeks and now these same Greeks were 
settling in west and displaying immense acti'Vity 
The Carthaginians saw that they must resist or be 
ruined and they went to wai as a matter of business 
They first put down the Etruscan rovers, in which 
undertaking they were assisted by the events which 
occurred on the Italian mam They next put a stop 
to the spread of the Greek power m Af nea itself 

Half-way between Algeria and Egypt, m tbe midst 
of tbe dmdmg sea of sand, is a coast oasis formed 
by a table land of sufficient height to condense the 
vapours which float over from the sea, and to chill 
them into mm There was a hole in the sky above 
It, as the natives u6ed to say To this island-tract 
^me a hand of Greeks, directed thither by the oracle at 
Delphi, wheie geography was studied, as a part of the 
^stem They estabhshed H city and called it Gyrene 
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The land was remarkaHy fertile, and afforded them 
three harvests in the course of the year One was 
gatheied on the coast meadows, which were watered by 
the streams that flowed down fi om the hills a second on 
the lull sides , a thud on the surface of the plateau, 
which was about two thousand feet above the level of 
the sea C}ienaica produced the silpJmcm,, or assa- 
foetida, which, like the balm of Gilead, was one of the 
specifics of antiquity, and which is really a medicine 
of value It was found in many paits of the world, 
for instance, m certain districts of Asia Minor, and on 
the summit of the Hindoo Koosh But the assafoetida 
of Gyrene was the most esteemed its juice, when 
dncd, was worth its weight in gold , its leaves fattened 
cattle, and cured them of all diseases 

Some singular pits or chasms existed m the lower 
part of the Cyiene hills ' Their sides were perpendi- 
cular walls of lock it appeared impossible to descend 
to the bottom of the precipice , and yet, when the 
traveller peeped ovei the bnnk, he saw to his astonish- 
ment that the abyss beneath had been sown with herbs 
and corn Hence rose the legend of the gardens 
of the Hespendes 

Gyrene was renoivned as the second medical school 
of the Greek world It produced a noted fiee-thinker, 
who was a companion of Socrates, and the founder of 
a school It was also famous for its barbs, which won 
more than one prize in the chariot laces of the Giecian 
games Jt obtained the honour of more than one 
Pindaric ode But owing to internal dissension, it 
never became great It was conquered by Persia, it 
submitted to Alexandei, and Garthage speedily checked 
its growth towards the west by taking the desert which 
lay between them, and which it then garrisoned with 
nomade tribes 
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The Carthaginians hitherto had never paid tribute,' 
and they had nevei suffered a serious reverse Alci- 
hiades talked much of invading them when he had 
done with Sicily, and the young men of his set were 
at one time always drawing plans of Carthage in the 
dust of the market-place at Athens , hut the Sicihan 
expedition failed The affection of the Tynans pre- 
served them from Camhyses Alexander opportunely 
died Pyrrhus m Sicily began to collect ships to sad 
across, hut he who tned to take up Italy with one 
hand and Carthage with the other, and who also excited 
the enmity of the Sicilian Greeks, was not a very 
dangerous foe Agathocles of Syracuse mvaded Africa, 
hut it was the action of a desperate and defeated man, 
and bore no result 

Sicily was long the battle-field of the Carthagimans, 
and ultimately proved their ruin Its western side 
belonged to them its eastern side was held -by a 
number of mdependent Greek cities, which were often 
at war with one another Of these, Syracuse was the 
most important its ambition was the same as that ' 
of Carthage , to conquer the whole island, and then 
to extend its rule over the flourishing Greek towns 
on the south Italian coast Hence followed wars 
generation after generation, till at length the Cartha- 
ginians obtained the upper hand Already they were 
looking on the island as their own, when a new Power 
stepped upon the scene 

The ancient Tuscans or Etruscans had a language 
and ceitam arts pecuhar to themselves , and Northern 
Italy was occupied by Celtic Gauls But the greater 
part of the pemnsula was inhabited by a people akm 
to the Greeks, though diffenng much from them m 
character, duelhng m city states, usmg a form of the 
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Phoenician alphabet, and educating their cliildren in 
public schobls The Greek cities on the coast diflRised 
a certain amount of culture through the laud 

A rabble of outlaws and run-away slaves banded 
together, built a town, fortified it strongly, and ofiered 
it as an asylum to all fugitives To Rome fled the 
o\er-beaten slave, the thief with his booty, the mur- 
derer with blood-red hands This city of refuge 
became a Ifai -town, to use an African phrase its 
citizens alteinately fought and farmed , it became the 
dread and torment of the neighbourhood However, 
it contained no women, and it was hoped that, in 
course of time, the generation of robbers would die 
out The Romans ofiered then hands and hearts 
to the daughters of a neighbouring Sabine city The 
Sabines declined, and told them that they had better 
make their city an asylum for run-away women The 
Romans took the Sabine girls by force , a war ensued, 
but the relationship had been established , the women 
reconciled their fathers to their husbands, and the 
tribes were united in the same city 

The hospitality which Rome had offered in its 
early days, in oider to sustain its life, became a 
custom and a pohey The Romans possessed the art 
of converting then conquered enemies into allies, and 
this was done by means of concessions which cities of 
respectable ongin would have been too proud to make 
Their mihtaiy career was very different from that 
of the Persians, who swept ovei a continent in a few 
months The Romans spent three centuries in estab- 
lishing their rule within a circle of a hundred miles 
round the city Whatever they won by the sword 
they secured by the plough After every successfiil 
war they demanded a tract of land, and on this they 
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planted a colony^ of Roman farmers The municipal 
governments of the conquered cities were left undis- 
tuibed The Romans aimed to establish, at least m 
appearance, a federation of states, a United Italy A.t 
the time of the first Panic War, this design had nearly 
been accomplished. Wild tribes of Celtic shepherds 
still roamed over the nch plains at the foot of the 
Alps , but the Italian boroughs had acknowledged the 
supremacy of Rome The Gieek cities on the southern 
coast had, a few years before, called over Pyrrhus, 
King of Epirus, a soldier of fortune, and the first 
general of the day But the legion broke the Mace- 
donian phalanx, and the broadsword vanquished the 
Macedonian spear The Greek cities were no longer 
independent, except in name Pyrrhus returned to 
Greece and prophesied of Sicily, as he left its shores, 
that it would become the aiena of the Punic and the 
Roman arms 

In the last war that was ever waged between the 
Syracusans and the Carthaginians, the former had 
employed some mercenary troops belonging to the 
Mamertines, an Italian tnbe When the war was 
ended these soldiers were paid off, and began to march 
home They passed through the Greek town of 
Messina on their road, were heritably received 
by the citizens, and provided with quarters for the 
night In the middle of the night they rose up and 
massacred the men, mamed the Widows, and settled 
down as rulers of Messina, each soldier beneath another 
man s vine and fig-tree A Roman regiment, stationed 
at Rhegium, a Greek town on the Itahan side of the 
skaits, heard of this exploit, considered it an excellent 
mea, and did the same The Romans marched' upon 
Rhegium, took it by storm, and executed foui hundred 
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of the soldiers in the Forum The King of Syracuse, 
who held the same position in eastern Sicily as Koine 
on the pcnisula, marched against hlessma The 
Maraertino bandits became alaimed one paity sent 
to the Caithaginians for a'^sistance, another paity 
sent to Rome, declaring that they were kinsmen, and 
desiring to enter the Italian league 

The Roman Senate rejected this request on account 
of its “ manifest absurdity ” They had just punished 
then soldiers for imitating the Slaniei tines how, then, 
could they interfere with the punishment of the 
Mamertines ? But in Rome the people possessed the 
sovereign po^^e^ of making peace oi war Theie was 
a scarcitj' of money at that time a raid on Sicily 
would yield plunder, and tioops were accordingly 
ordered to Messina For the fiist time Romans went 
outside Italy the vanguard of an army which subdued 
the world The Carthaginians were already in Messina 
the Romans drove them out, and the war began The 
Symeusans were defeated in the fimt battle, and then 
Went over to the Roman side It became a war 
betiveen Asiatics and Europeans 

The two great republics weic aheady well acquainted 
with each other In the apartment of the Aildiles in 
the Capitol was presented a commercial tieaty between 
Carthage and Rome, inscribed on tables of brass, in 
old Latin , in the time of Polybius, it could scarcely 
be understood, foi it had been diawn up twenty-eight 
years before Xerxes invaded Greece When Pynhus 
invaded Italy, the Carthaginians had taken the Roman 
side, for the Greeks were their hei editary enemies Thei e 
were Carthaginian shops in the stieets of Rome, a 
city in beauty and splendour far inferior to Carthage, 
which was called the metiopohs of the western world 
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The Eomans ■w'ere a people of ■vfarriors and small 
formeis, quaint m their habits, and simple m their tastes 
Some Carthagmian ambassadors were much amused at 
the odd fashion of their banquets, 'where the guests sang 
old ballads m turn, while the piper played, and they dis- 
covered that there -was only one service of plate m 
Eome, and that each senator borro-wed it -when he 
gave a dinner Yet there -were already signs that 
Eome ■was inhabited by a giant race the vast aque- 
ducts had been constructed , the tunnel-like se'wers 
had been hoUowed out the streets were paved with 
smooth and massive slabs There were many temples 
nnd statues to be seen , each temple was the monument 
of a great victory , each statue was the memorial of 
a hero "who had died for Eome 

The Carthagiman army was composed entirely of 
mercenary troops Africa, Spam, and Gaul were their 
recruitmg groimds,^au inexhaustible treasury of war- 
nors as long as the money lasted, which they received 
as pay The Berbers were a splendid Cossack cavalry , 
they rode without saddle or bndle, a weapon in each 
hand , on foot they were merely a horde of savages 
■with elephant-hide shields, long spears, and bear skins 
floating from their shoulders The troops of Spain 
were the best infantry that the Carthaginians pos- 
sessed , they wore a white uniform ■with purple facmgs , 
they fought with pomted swords The Gauls were 
brave troops, but were badly armed , they were 
naked "to the waist , their cutlasses were made of soft 
iron, and had "to be straightened after every blow 
The Balearic islands supphed a regiment of shngers, 
whose balls of hardened clay whizzed through the air 
like bullets, broke armour, and -shot men dead. We 
read much of the Sacred Xiegion m the Sicilian waafe 
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It ■was composed of yomig nobles, vrbo wore dazzling 
\\hite shields and breast^plates which were woiks of 
art, who, even in the camp, never drank except from 
goblets of silver and of gold But this coqis had 
apparently become extinct, and the Carthaginians 
only officered their troops, whom they looked upon 
as ammumtion, and to whom their oiders weie de- 
livered through mtcrpreters The various regiments 
of the Carthagmian army had therefore nothing in 
common with one another, or witb those by whom they 
were led They rushed to battle in confosion, “ with 
sounds discordant as their various tribes,” and with 
no higher feeling than the hope of plunder, or the 
excitement which the act of fighting arouses in the 
brave soldier 

In Borne the army was the nation no citizen could 
take office unless he had served in ten campaigns 
All spoke the same language , all were inspired by 
the same ambition. The officers weie often small 
farmers like the men , but this civil equality pro- 
duced no ill effects , the disciphne was most severe 
It was a maxim that the soldiei should fear his officer 
more than he feared his foe The dnll was unre- 
mittmg, when they were in winter quaiters they 
erected sheds m which the soldiers fenced with swords 
cased in leathei, -with buttons at the point, and huiled 
javelms, also buttoned, at one another These foils 
were double the weight of the weapons that were 
actually used When the day’s march was over, they 
took pick-axe and spade, and built their camp like 
a town with a twelve-foot stockade around it, and a 
ditch twelve feet deep, and twelve feet broad When 
the red mantle was hung before the general’s tent, 
each soldier said to himself, “ Perhapfe to-day I may 
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■Win the golden crown ” Laughing and jesting they 
rubbed their limbs with oil, and took out of their 
cases the hnght helmets and the polished shields 
which they used only on the hattle-day As they 
stood ready to advance upon the foe, the general 
would address them in a vigorous speech he would 
tell them that the greatest honour which could 
hefidl a Roman was to die for his country on the 
field, and that glorious was the sonow, en'Viable the 
woe of the matron who gave a husband or a son to 
Rome Then, the trumpets pealed, and the sol- 
diers charged, first firing a volley of javelins, and 
then coming to close quarters with the cold steel 
The chief fault of the Roman military system at that 
time was in the arrangement of the chief command ‘ 
There were two commanders-in-chief, possessing equal 
powers, and it sometimes happened that they were 
both present on the same spot, that they commanded 
on alternate days, and that their tactics differed They 
were appointed only for the year, and ivhen the term 
drew near its end, a consul would often fight a battle 
at a disadvantage, or negotiate a premature peace, 
that he might prevent his successor from reaping 
the fruits of his twelve months’ toil The Caitha- 
giniau generals had thereby an advantage , but 
they also were Liable to be recalled when tqo suc- 
cessful by the jealous and distrustful Government at 
home 

The finances of Carthage were much greater than 
those of Rome, but her method of making war was 
more costly and a great deal of money was stolen and 
wasted by the \men in power In Carthage the 
highest offices of state were openly bought from a 
gieedy and dangerous populace just as in Pompey’s time 
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tables were set out in the streets of Rome at Avbicli 
candidates for ofdce paid tlie people for tlicir votes 
But at tbis time linberj' uas a capital offence at Eomo 
It was a liappy period in Roman liistorj^, tbe intci- 
liide between tw^o aristociaeies There had been a 
time w'lien a system of hereditary castes prevailed , 
when the plebeians weie evcludcd fiom all sbaie 
in the public lands, and the higher offices of state , 
when they were often chained m the dungeons 
of the nobles, and marked w'lth scars upon their 
backs when Romans drew swoids on Romans, and 
the tents of the people whitened the Sacred Hill 
But the Licinian Laws w'ere earned the orders wreie 
reconciled plebeian Consuls w’cro elected , and tw'O 
centuries of prospenty, harmony and victorj' prepared 
Rome for the prodigious contest m w’hicli she wras now 
engaged 

To her subject people, Carthage acted as a tyrant 
She had even deprived the old Phoenician cities of 
their hberty of trade She would not allow’’ them 
to build walls for fear they should lebel, loaded them 
with heavy burdens grievous to be borne, ticated 
the colonial provinces as conquered lands and sent 
decayed nobles, as governors, to wring out of the 
people aU they could If the enemies of Caithage 
invaded Africa, they would meet wnth no resistance 
except from Carthage herself, and they would be 
joined by thousands of Berbers W'ho longed to be 
revenged on their oppressors But if the enemies 
of Rome invaded Italy they would find everywhere 
walled cities ready to defend their libeities and 
having hbeities to defend No tribute was taken 
by Rome from her allies except that of militaiy 
service which service was lewaided with a share of 
the harvest that the war brought m 
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The CarthagiDians "were at a greater distance from 
the seat of vrar than the Romans who had only to sail 
across a narrow strait However this was counter- 
balanced by the supenonty of the Punic fleet At 
that time the Carthagimans were completely masters 
of the sea they boasted that no man could wash 
his hands in the salt water without their permission 
The Romans had not a single decked vessel, and in order 
to transport their troops across the straits they were 
obliged to borrow tnremes from the Itahan-Greeks 
But their marvellous resolution and the absolute 
necessities of the case overmastered their deficien- 
cies and their singular dislike of the sea The 
wreck of a Carthagiman man-of-war served them 
as a model they ranged benches along the beach 
and dnUed sailors who had just come from the 
plough's tad to the service of the oar The vessels 
were rudely built and the men cli^msy at their work 
and when the hostile fleets first met, the Carthag- 
inians burst mto loud guffaws Without taking order 
of battle they flew down upon the Rnmans, the 
admiral leading the van m a seven-decker that had 
belonged to Pyrrhus , on they went, each ship in a 
bed of creamy foam, flags flying, trumpets blow- 
mg, and the negroes singing and clanking their 
chains as they laboured at the oar But presently 
they perceived some odd-iooking machines on the 
forecastles of the Roman ships they had never 
seen such things before and this made them hesitate 
a httle But when they saw in what a lubberly 
fashion the ships were worked, their confidence 
returned , they dashed in amongst the Roman vessels 
which they tried to np up with their aquihne prows 
As soon as they came to close quarters the machines 
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m doTO upon tiam m* a crash, tore opea thm 
dL”r^ppled them t^tly m thea rroa ja^ 
"Sag at?he same tuae a gaag^vay over which the 

soUiera peered ^e sea fig" 
a land figU, and only a few sliips witli laeaks aU 
tent and broken sncceeded m making tkeir es^pe 
They entered the harbonr of Cartbage,, tkeir bows 

covered witk skins, tke signal of defeat. 

However, by means of skilful manoeiivering, tke 
invention of Duilms was made of no avail, and tke 
Cartkagmians for many years remained tke masters of 
tke sea Twice tke Homan fleet was entirely de- 
stroyed , and tkeir treasury was now exhausted. But 
tke undaunted people fitted out a fleet by private 
subscription, and so rapidly was this done that tke 
trees, as Floras said, were transformed into skips Two 
hundred five-deckers were ready before tke enemy 
knew they had begun to build , and so tke Cartkagmian 
fleet was one day surprised by the Bomans in no 
figktmg condition, for tke vessels were laden to tke 
gunwales with com, and only sailors weie on board , 
the whole fleet was taken or sunk, and the war was at 
an end Yet, when all was added up, it was found 
that the Bomans had lost two hundred vessels more 


than the Carthagmians But Borne, even without 
largo skips, could always reinforce Sicily , while tke 
Carthagmians, without a full fleet, Avere completely 
cut off from tke seat of war , and they were unakle to 
rebuild m tke manner of tke Bomans 

The war m Sicily had keen a drawn game 
Hamilcat Barca, although unconquered, received orders 
to negociate for peace The Bomans demanded a 
large mdenmity to pay for the expenses of tke war, 
and took tke Sicikan settlements which Carthage had 
held four hundred years. 
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Peace Avas made, and the mercenary troops wore 
sent back to Carthage Then pay was in an earn, and 
there was no money left Mattere were so badly 
managed that the soldiers were allowed to retain their 
arms They burst into mutiny, ravaged the countiy, 
and besieged the capital Tlie veterans of Hamilcar 
could only be conqueied by Hamilcar himself He 
saved Carthage, but the struggle was seveie Vener- 
able senators, ladies of gentle birth, innocent children 
had fallen mto the hands of the brutal mutineers and 
had been crucified, tom to pieces, tortured to death 
in a hundred ways During those awdiil "orgies of 
Spondius and Matho, the Roman Avar had almost been 
forgotten , the disasters over which men had mourned, 
became by companson happiness and peace The 
destruction of the fleet was viewed as a shght calamity 
when death Avas hoAvling at the city gates At last 
Hamilcar triumphed, and the rebels Avero cast to tho 
elephants who kneaded their bodies Avith their feet 
and goi;ed them Avith their tusks, and Carthage, 
exhausted, faint from loss of blood, attempted to 
repose 

But all was not yet over The troops that AS'ere 
stationed in Sardmia rebelled, and Hamilcar prepared 
to sail Avith.an armament against them. 

The Romans had acted in the noblest manner 
towards the Carthaginians dunng the civil Avar The 
Italian merchants had been aUoAved to supply Carthage 
Avith provisions, and had been forbidden to communi- 
cate Avith the Tebels When the Sardinian troops 
mutined, they offered the island to Rome , the city of 
IJtica had also offered itself to Rome , but the Senate 
had refused both apphcations And now all of a 
sudden, as if possessed by an evil spirit, they pretended 
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tliat tlic Carthaginian armament had been prepared 
against Rome, and declared war ■\^’lion Carthage, in 
the last stage of misery and prostration, prayed for 
peace in the name of all the pitiful gods, it was 
granted But Rome had been put to some expense 
on account of this intended isar, they must therefore 
pay an additional indemnit}'-, and surrender Corsica 
and Sardinia, Pool Carthage was made to bite the 
dust indeed 

Hamilcar Barca was appointed coramander-in-chief 
He was the favourite of the people He had to the 
lost remained unconquered in Sicily He had saved 
the city from the mutineers His honour was un- 
stained his patriotism was pure 

In that hour of calamity and shame, when the city 
was hung with black , when the spacious docks were 
empty and bare , when there was woo in every face, 
and the memory of death in every house, faction w’as 
forced to be silent, and the people weie permitted to 
be heard, and those w'ho loved their country more 
than their party rejoiced to see a ^lan at the head of 
affairs But Hamilcar knew w'ell that he was hated 
by the leaders of the Government, the politicians by 
profession, those men who had devoured the gold 
which was the very heart of Caithage, and had brought 
upon her by their dishonest}^ this last distressing w'ar , 
those men who, by their miserable suspicions and in- 
trigues, had ever deprived their best geneials of their 
commands as soon ns they began to succeed, and ap- 
pointed generals whom they — and the enemy — had 
no cause to fear To him w'as intrusted by the 
patriots the office of regenerating Carthage But how 
was It to be done ? Without money he was power- 
less without money he could not keep his army to- 

1 
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getlier , -witliout money he could not even retain his 
command He had been given it by the people , but 
the people v^ere accustomed to be bribed Gold they 
must have from the men in power if he had none 
to give, they would go to those -who had His 
enemies he knew would be able to employ the state 
revenues against him What could he do 1 Where 
■was the money to be found ? He saw before him 
nothing but defeat, disgrace, and even an ignominious 
death , foi in Carthage they sometimes ci ucified their 
generals Often he thought that it would be better 
to give up pubhc hfe, to abandon the corrupt and 
ruined city, and to sad for those sweet islands which 
the Carthagmians had discovered m the Atlantic Sea 
There the earth was always verdant , the sky was 
always pure No fiery sirocco blew, and no cold ram 
fell m that dehcious land. Odoriferous balm dripped 
from the branches of the trees , canary birds sang 
among the leaves , streams of silver water nppled 
do'wnwards 'to the sea There Nature was a calm and 
gentle mother there ■the turmoils of the world might 
be forgotten , there the weary heart might be at rest 

Yet how could he desert his fatherland in its afflic- 
■tion 1 To him the nation turned its sorrowful eyes , 
on him the people called as men call upon their gods 
At his feet lay the poor, tom, and wounded Carthage , 
the Carthage once so beautiful and so strong, the 
Carthage who had fed him from her full breast ■with 
riches and with power, the Carthage who had made 
him what he was And should he, who had never 
turned his back upon her enemies, desert her now ? 

Then a glorious idea fiashed in upon his brain 
He saw a way of restonng Carthage to her ancient 
glory, of making her stronger than she had ever 
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been , of making her a match for Konie He an- 
nounced to the senate that he intended to take the 
army to Tangiers to reduce a native tribe which had 
caused some trouble m the neighbourhood He 
quickly made all the arrangements for the march 
A few vessels had been prepared for the expedition to 
Sardmia These were commanded by his hi other, 
and he ordered that these should be sailed along the 
coast side by side with the army as it marched It 
might have appeared strange to some persons that he 
should require ships to make war against a tribe of 
Moors on land But there was no fear of his enemies 
suspecting his design It was so strange and wild, 
that when it had been actually accomplished, they 
could scarcely believe that it was real 

The night before he marched he went to the Great 
Temple to offer the sacrifice of propitiation and 
entreaty He took mth him his son, a boy mne 
years of age When the hbations and other rites 
were ended, and the victim lay divided on the altar, 
he ordered the attendants to withdraw , he remamed 
alone ivith his son 

The temple of Baal was a magmficent bmlding, 
supported by enormous columns, covered with gold, 
or formed of a glass-hke substance, which began to 
ghtter and spaakle in a curious manner as the night 
came on Around the temple walls were idols re- 
presenting the Phoenician gods, promment amongst 
them was the hideous statue of Moloch, with its 
downward sloping hands, and the fiery furnace at its 
feet There also might be seen beautiful Gieek 
statues, trophies of the Sicilian wars, especially the 
I)iana which the Carthaginians had taken from Se- 
gesta, which was afterwards restored to that city by the 
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Komans, -which Verres placed in his celebrated gallery, 
and Cicero in his celebrated speech There also 
might be seen the famous brazen bull -which an Athe- 
nian invented for the amusement of Phalans Human 
beings were put inside , a fire was ht underneath , and 
the throat was so contrived, that the shneks and groans 
of the victims made the bull bellow as if he was ahve 
The first experiment was made by King Phalans upon 
the artist, and the last by the people upon Kin g 
Phalans 

Hamilcar caressed his son and asked him if he 
would like -to go to the war when the boy said 
Yes, and showed much dehght, Hamilcar took his 
little hands and placed them upon the altar and 
made him swear that he would hate the Romans 
to Ills dying day Long years afterwards, when that 
boy was an exile in a foreign land, the most glorious, 
the most unfortunate of men, he was accused by his 
royal host of secretly intnguing with the Romans 
He then related this circumstance, and asked if it was 
hkely that he would ever be a fnend to Rome 

Hamilcar marched The politicians supposed that 
he was merely engaged in a third-rate war, and were 
quite easy m their mmds But one day there came 
a Conner firom Tangiers He brought tidings which 
plunged the whole city in a tumult of wonder and ex- 
citement The three great streets which led to the 
market-place were filled vnth streaming crowds. A 
multitude collected round the city hall, in which sat 
the Senators anxiously delibemting Women ap- 
peared on the roofs of the houses and hent eagerly 
over the parapets, -while men ran along bawhng out the 
news Hamilcar Barca had gone clean off He was 
no longer in Africa. He had crossed the sea. The 
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Tangier cxpcditiOTi was a trick He had talcen the 
army right over into Spam, and was fighting with the 
natuc chiefs who liad always been the friends and 
allies of Carthage. 

By a strange fortuity, Spam was the Peru of the 
ancient world The horrors of the mines in South 
Amcnca, the sufferings of the Indians, wrcre copied, so 
to speak, from the early history of the people w^ho 
inflicted them When the Phoenicians fin>t entered 
the harbours of Andalusia, they found themselves m a 
land where siher was used as iron. They laded their 
vessel with the precious metal to the water’s edge, 
cast away their wooden lead-weighted anchor, and 
substituted a lump of pure silver in its stead After- 
wards factorici. wore established , arrangements were 
made with the chiefs for the supply of labour, and the 
mining w’as conducted on scientific principles The 
Carthaginians succeeded the Phcunicians and remamed, 
like them, only on the coast 

It was Hamilcar’s design to conquer the whole 
country, to exact -tribute from the inhabitants, to 
create a Spanish army His success was splendid and 
complete The peninsula of Spam became almost 
entirely a Punic province Hamilcar built a city 
w'hich he called New Carthage, the Carthagena of 
modern times, and discovered in its neighbourhood 
rich mines of silver-lead, which have lately been re- 
opened He acquired a private fortune, formed a 
native army, fed his party at Carthage, and ennehed 
the treasury of the State He administered the pro- 
vmce mne years, and then dying, was succeeded by 
his brother, w’ho, after governing or reigning a few 
years, also died Hannibal, the son of Hamilcar, 
became Viceroy of Spam 
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It a,ppeaTs strange that Home should so tamely have 
allowed the Carthaginians to take Spam The truth 
was that the Homans, just then, had enough to do to 
look after then own affairs The Gauls of Lombardy 
had furiously attacked the Italian cities, and had 
called to their aid the Gauls who lived beyond the 
Alps Befoie the Romanb had beaten off the bar- 
barians, the conquest in Spain had been accomplished 
The Romans, therefore, accepted the fact, and con- 
tented themselves with a treaty by which the govern- 
ment of Carthage pledged itself not to pass beyond the 
Ebro 

But Hannibal cared nothing about treaties made at 
Carthage As Hamilcar, without orders, had invaded 
Spain, so he, without orders, invaded Italy The ex- 
pedition of the Gauls had shoum him that it was 
possible to cross the Alps, and he chose that evtra- 
ordinaiy route The Roman army was about to 
embark for Spain, which, it was supposed, would be 
the seat of war, when the news arrived that Hannibal 
had alighted in Italy, with elephants and cavalry, like 
a man descending from the clouds 

If wars were always decided by individual exploits 
and pitched battles, Hannibal would have conquered 
Italy He defeated the Romans so often and so 
thoroughly, that at last they found it their best policy 
not to fight with him at all He could do nothing 
then but sweep over the country with his Cossack 
cavalry, plunder, and destroy It was impossible 
for him to take Rome, which was protected by 
walls strong as rocks, and by rocks steep as walls 
When he did march on Rome, encamping within three 
miles of the city, and raising a panic dunng an after- 
noon, it was done merely as a ruse to draw away the 
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Bomin army from tbe *iicge of Cnpxn But it did 
not lia\c even that effect The army before Capua 
remained ■where it ^as, and another army appeared, as 
if by magic, to defend the city Rome appeared to 
be inexhau'stible, and so in rcahti* it nas 

Hannibil knevr well that Italy could l>c conquered 
only by Italians So great a general could never have 
supposed that, ■with a handful of cavalry, be could 
sulxlue a country which had a million armed men to 
bnng into the field He had taken it for granted 
that if he could gain some succc<?s at first he would be 
joined by the subject cities But in spite of his great 
nctones, they remained true to Rome Kothing 
shons so clearly the immense resources of the Italian 
Republic as that second Punic war Hannibal was in 
their country, but they employed against him only a 
portion of their troops , a second army was in Sicily 
waging war against his Greek allies ; a third army 
was in Spam, attacking bis operations at the base, 
pulling Carthage out of Europe by the roots Added 
to which, it was now* the Romans who ruled the sea. 
When Scipio had taken New Carthage and conquered 
Spam, he crossed over into Africa, and Hannibal was 
of necessity recalled He met, on the field of Zama, 
a general whose genius was little inferior to his own, 
and who possessed an infinitely better army Hannibal 
lost the day, and the fate of Carthage was decided 
It was not the battle which did that it was the 
nature and constitution of the State In itself, the 
battle of Zama was not a more ruinous defeat than the 
battle of Cannaj. But Carthage was made of different 
stuff from that of Rome How could a war between 
those two people baie ended otherwise than as it did ? 
Rome was an armed nation fighting in Italy for hearth 
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and home, in Africa for glory and revenge Carthage 
•was a city of merchants, who paid men to fight for 
them, and whose army was dissolved as soon as 
the exchequer was exhausted Rome could fight to 
its last man Carthage could fight only ■to its last 
dollar At the beginning of both wars the Cartha- 
ginians did wonders, but as they became poor they 
became feeble , their strength dnbbled out "with their 
gold, the refusal of Alexandria to negotiate a loan 
perhaps injured them more deeply than the ■victory of 
Scipio 

The fall of the Carthagiman empire is not a matter 
for regret. Outside the walls of the city existed hope- 
less slavery on the part of the subject, shameless ex- 
tortion on the ptirt of the ofidcials Throughout Africa 
Carthage was never named -without a curse In the 
time of the mercenary war, the Moorish women, taking 
oath to keep nothing back, stripped off their gold 
ornaments and brought them all to the men who were 
resisting their oppressors. That city, that Carthage, 
fed like a vulture upon the land A corrupt and 
grasping aristocracy, a corrupt and turbulent populace, 
divided between them the prey The Cartbagmian 
pustoms were barbarous in the extreme "When a 
battle had been won they sacnficed their handsomest 
pnsoners to the gods , when a battle had been lost, 
the children of their noblest families were cast into 
the furnace Their Asiatic character was stiongly 
marked. They were a people false and sweet-worded, 
effermnate and cruel, tyrannical and servile, devout 
and licentious, merciless m tiiumph, famt-hearted in 
danger, divmely heroic in despair 

Let us therefore admit that, as an impenal city, 
Carthage merited her fate But henceforth we must 
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regard her from a different point of vieM In order 
to obtain peace, she bad given up her colonies abroad, 
her provinces at home, her vessels and elephants of 
•war The empire M’as reduced to a municipality. 
^Nothing was left but the city and a piece of ground 
The merchant princes took off their crowns and went 
hack into the glass and purple business It was only 
as a town of manufacture and trade that Carthage con- 
tinued to exist, and as such her existence was of un- 
mixed semce to the world 

Hannibal was made prime minister, and at once set 
to work to reform the constitution The aristocratic 
party informed the Romans that he was secretly 
stimng up the people to war The Romans demanded 
that he should be surrendered , he escaped to the 
court of Antiochus, the Greek king in Asia Minor, 
and there he did attempt to raise war against Rome 
The senate were justified in expelling him from 
Carthage, for he was really a dangerous man But 
the persecution to which he was afterwaids subjected 
w as not very creditable to their good fame Dnven 
from place to place, he at last took refuge m Bithynia, 
on the desolate shores of the Black Sea , and a Roman 
consul, who wished to obtain some notoriety by taking 
home the great Carthaginian as a show, commanded 
the pnnee, under whose protection he was living, to 
give him up When Hannibal heard of this, he took 
poison, saying, “ Let me deliver the Romans from 
their cares and anxieties since they think it too 
tedious and too dangerous to wait for the death of a 
poor hated old man ” The news of this occurrence 
excited anger in Rome , but it was the presage of a 
greater enme, which w^as soon to be committed m the 
Roman name 
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There was a Berber chief named Masmissa wbo had 
been depnved of his estates, and who, during the war, 
bad rendered important services to Borne He was 
made Kjng of Humidia, and it was stipulated in tbe 
treaty that the Carthaginians should restore the lands 
and cities whicb had belonged to bim and to bis 
ancestors The lands which they had taken from him 
were accordingly surrendered, and then Masmissa sent 
in a claim for certain lands which he said had been 
taken from his ancestors The wording of the treaty 
was ambiguous He might easily declare that the 
whole of the sea-coast had belonged to his family in 
ancient times , and who could disprove the evidence of 
a tradition? He made no secret of his design, it 
was to drive the Phosmcian strangers out of Afnca, 
and to reign at Carthage in their stead He soon 
showed that he was worthy to be called the King of 
Numidia and the Fnend of Borne He drilled his 
bandits into soldiers , he taught his wandeiing shep- 
herds to till the ground He made his capital, Con- 
stantine, a great city , he opened schools in which the 
sons of native chiefs were taught to read and write in 
the Punic tongue He alhed himself with the powers 
of Morocco and the Atlas He reminded the Berbers 
that it was to them the soil belonged , that the Phoen- 
icians were intruders who had come with presents in 
their hands and with promises in their mouths, 
declaring that they had met with trouble in their 
own country, and praying for a place where they 
might repose from the weary sea Their fathers had 
trusted them , their fathers had been bitterly deceived 
By force and by fraud the Carthaginians had taken all 
the lands which they possessed , they had stolen the 
ground on which their city stood 
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In tlie moantimc Kome advanced into tlic East As 
soon as the battle of Znma had been fought, Alexan- 
dria demanded her protection. This brought the 
Homans into contact with the Grceco-Asiatic world , 
they found it in much the same condition as the Eng- 
lish found Hindostan, and they conqueied it in much 
the same manner 

Time wont on The generation of Hannibal had 
almost become extinct In Carthage war had become 
a tradition of the past The business of that city W'as 
again as flourishing as it had evci been Again ships 
sailed to the coasts of Cornwall and Guinea , again the 
streets weie lined with the w'orkshops of industrious 
artisans Such is the ins mcdicairu, the restorinsf 
power of a widely extended commeice, combined 
with active manufactures and the skilful management 
of soil, that the city soon regained its ancient W'ealth. 
The Romans had imposed an enormous indemnity, 
which was to be paid off by instalments extending 
over a series of years The Carthaginians paid it off 
at once 

But in the midst of all their prosperity and happi- 
ness there were grave and anxious hearts They saw ' 
ever before them the menacing figure of Masinissa 
The very slowness of his movements was portentous 
He w'as in all things deliberate, gradual, and calm 
From time to time he demanded a tract of land if it 
was not given up at once, he took it by force Then, 
waiting as if to digest it, he left them for a while in 
peace 

ITiey were bound by treaty not to make war against 
the Friends of Rome They therefore petitioned the 
senate that commissioners should be sent, and the 
boundary definitely settled But the senate had no 
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desire that Carthage should he left m peace The 
conunissioners "were instructed to report in such a 
manner that Masmissa might be encouraged to con- 
tinue his depredations They brought back astonish- 
mg accounts of the magnificence and activity of the 
A^can metropolis , and among these commissioners 
there was one man who never ceased to declare that 
the country was in danger, and who never rose to 
speak m the House without saying before he sat 
down “ Andt IS my opimon, fathers, Uiat Carthage 
must he destroyed ” 

Cato the censor has been called the last of the old 
Romans That class of patriot farmers had been ex- 
tinguished by Hannibal's invasion In order to live 
during the long war they had been obliged to borrow 
money on their lauds When the wai was over, the 
pnces of everything rose to an unnatural height , the 
farmers could not recover themselves, and the Roman 
law of debt was severe They were ejected by thousands 
it was the favounte method to turn the women and 
childien out of doors while the poor man was working 
in the fields Italy was converted into a plantation 
slaves in chains tilled the land. No change was made 
m the letter of the constitution, but the commonwealth 
ceased to exist Society was now composed of the 
nobles, the money-merchants or city men, and a mob 
like that of Carthage which lived on saleable votes, some- 
times raging for agrarian laws, and which was afterwards 
fed at government expense like a wild beast every day 

At this time a few refined and intellectual men 
began to cultivate a taste for Greek literature and 
the fine arts They collected libranes, and adorned 
them with busts of celebrated jnen, and antiques of 
Connthian bronze Crowds of imitators soon arose, 
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and the conquests in the East awakened new ideas 
In the days of old, the Bomans had been content to 
decorate then door-posts with trophies obtained in 
single combat, and then: hails with the waxen por- 
traits of their ancestors The only spoils which they 
could then display were flocks and herds, waggons of 
rude structure, and heaps of spears and helmets But 
now the arts of Greece and the nches of Asia adorned 


the triumphs of their generals, and the reign of 
taste and luxury commenced A race of Dandies ap- 
peared, who wore semi-transparent robes, and who 
were always passing their hands in an affected manner 
through their hair , who lounged with the languor of 
the Sybarite, and spoke with the hsp of Alcibiades 
The wives of senators and* bankers became genteel, 
kept a herd of ladies’ maids, passed hours before their 
full-length silver mirrors, bathed in asses’ milk, routed 
their cheeks, and dyed their hair, never went out 


except m palanqums, gabbled Greek phrases, and 
^Ued their slaves by Greek names, even when they 
happened to be of Latm birth. The houses of the 
gr^t were paved with Mosaic floors, and the' painted 
Tf* were works of art side-boards were covered 
TOth gold and sUver plate, with vessels of amber, and 
tbe tinted Alerandnne glass The bath-rooms were 
Of marble, with the water issumg from silver tubes 

mvented, and new customs 
w£ .1 academy was established, m 

ionr wns m^rZ’! tdt S “t 

^^^WesoftbeonisinettaflL^lrsS^te^ 
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their -wealth Prodigious pnccs were paid for a good 
Greek cook Every patncian villa was a castle of 
gastronoinical delight it was provided with its salt 
water tank for fish and oysters, and an aviary which 
was filled with field-fares, ortolans, nightingales, and 
thrushes , a white dove-cot, like a tower, stood beside 
the house, and beneath it was a dark dungeon for 
fattening the birds , there was also a poultiy ground, 
■with pea-fowl, guinea-fowl, and pink feathered flamin- 
goes imported from the East, while an orchard of 
fig-trees, honey-apples, and other fruits, and a garden 
in which the trees of cypress and yew were clipped 
into fantastic shapes, conferred an aspect of rural 
beauty on the scene The hills round the Bay of 
Naples were covered with these villas , and to that 
charming region it became the fashion to resort at a 
certain season of the year. In such places gambling, 
drinking, and love-making shook off all restraints 
Black-eyed Soubrettes tnpped perpetually about with 
billets-doux in Greek the rattle of the ivory dice- 
box could be heard in the streets, like the click of 
hilhard balls in the Parisian boulevards , and many a 
boat with purple sails, and with garlands of roses 
twined round its mast, floated softly along the water, 
laughter and sweet music sounding from the prow 
Happily for Cato’s peace of mind, he died before 
the casino with its cachucha, or cancan, or whatever it 
might have been, was introduced, and before the 
fashions of Asia had been added to those of Greece 
But he lived long enough to see the Grteco-maniaas 
triumphant In earlier and happier days he had been 
able to expel two philosophers from Rome , but now 
he saw them swarming m the streets with their ragged 
cloaks and greasy beaids, and everywhere obtaining 
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as dotaeslic chaplains at the Liblcs of the rich 
He could now do no more than piotest in his bitter 
and c\tra\agaijtstjle against the corruption of the age 
He prophesied, that as soon as Homo had thoroughly im- 
bibed the Greek philosophy she ivould lose the empire 
of the world ho declared that Socrates wms a prating, 
seditious fellow, who well deserved his fate, and he 
warned his son to beware of the Gicck physicians, for 
the Greeks had laid a plot to kill all the Romans, and 
the doctors had been deputed to jmt it into execution 
with their medicines 

Cato was a man of an iron body, which was covered 
with honourable scars, a loud, luirsh voice, greenish- 
grey eyes, foxy' hair, and enoimous teeth, resembling 
tusks His face was so hideous and forbidding, that, 
according to one of the hundred epigrams that vveie 
composed against him, he would w’andor for ever on 
the banks of the Styx, for hell itself would be afiaid 
to let him in He was distinguished as a general, as 
an orator, and as an author , but he pretended that it 
was Ins chief ambition to be considered a good farmer 
He lived m a little cottage on his Sabine estate, and 
went in the morning to practise as an advocate in the 
neighbouiing town When became home he stripped 
to the skin, and worked in the fields with liis slaves, 
drinking, as they did the vinegar- vvatei, or the thin sour 
vs me In the evening he used to boil the tui nips for his 
supper while his wife made the bread. Although he 
cared so little about external things, if he gave an 
entertainment, and the slaves had not cooked it or 
waited to Ins liking, he used to chastise them with 
leather thongs It was one of his maxims to sell his 
slaves when they giew old, the worst ciuelty that a 
slave-owner can commit " Tor my jiait,” says Plu- 
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tarch, " I should never have the heart to sell an ox 
that had grown old m my service, still less my aged 
slave ” 

Cato's old-fashioned virtue paid very well He 
gratified his personal antipathies, and obtained the 
character of the people’s fnend He was always im- 
peaching the great men of his country, and was him- 
self impeached nearly fifty times The man who sets 
up as being much better than his age is always to he 
suspected , and Cato is perhaps the best specimen of 
the rugged hypocrite and austere charlatan that history 
can produce This censor of morals bred slaves for 
sale He made laws against usury, and then turned 
usurer himself He was always preaching about the 
vanity of riches, and wrote an excellent work on the 
best way of getting nch He degraded a Homan 
knight for kissing his wife in the day-time in the pre- 
sence of his daughter, and he himself, while he was 
living under his daughter-in-law’s roof, bestowed his 
favours on one of the servant girls of the establish- 
ment, and allowed her to be impudent to her young 
mistress “ Old age,” he once said to a grey-headed 
debauchee, “has deformities enough of its own Do 
not add to it the deformity of vice ” At the time of 
the amorous affair above mentioned Cato was nearly 
eighty years of age 

On the other hand, he was a most faithful servant 
to his country , he was a truly rehgious man, and his 
god was the Commonwealth of Home Nor was he 
destitute of the domestic virtues, though sadly defi- 
cient in that respect He used to say that those who 
beat their wives and children laid their sacnlegious 
hands on the holiest things in the world He edu- 
cated his son himself, taught him to box, to nde, to 
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■swim, nnil out foi him i ln‘?loiy of I?omo in 

|iotliook ohm actors, tlmt lie might hecome 
ncfj«miitc<l nt nn eirly age \\ilh the gicnt nclioim of 
thoniKioiit l^omnii*: He A\ns n'; careful m >\hat he 
snul lu'forc the cliihl ns if lie Imtl been m the presence 
of the %c''tnl Vilnius 

Till’? Onto i<t the mnn on vhom reef*? chiefly the 
guilt of the Mtinlcr \\hich ^^c must now relutc In 
pnhhe and in prhnte, In direct denunciation, by 
skilful imiondo, b\ npjH*'iling to the fears of I'Oinc and 
to the interests of otheri*, lie Hboured incc‘<s.intl;y to- 
mnls Ill'S end Once, after he had made a sjiccch 
ag’iui'st Cirthagc m the ‘senate, he ‘shook the skirt of 
his robe as if by accident, and *!oino Afnenu figs fell 
ujiou the ground ^Vhcnall had looked and nondered 
at their H 70 and hcuit}, he obser\ed that the place 
where they gren a\as only three da} s’ ^all from Rome 
It IS pocsihlo thatCitonns sinccio m his alarms, 
for he v.ns one of the few Minnors of the second 
Punic nar Ho had felt the arm of Girthagc in its 
ftrength He could renicmher that day nhen even 
Romans had turned pale, v\hcn the old men covered 
their faces with their mantles , when the }oung men 
clambered on tbc walls, when tlio women ran wad- 
ing lound Ibo temples of tbc gods, pra}ing for pro- 
tection, and sweeping tbc shrines with then hair;, 
vhon a ciy' went forth that Hannibal was at the gates ! 
W’hcn a panic seized the city , when the people, collect- 
ing on the roofs, flung tiles at Roman soldiers, be- 
lieving them to be the ciicm} already in the town, 
when all o^er the C.xmpagua could be seen the smoke 
of neks and fannhoufies mounting in the an, and the 
wild IBcrher horsemen diivmg herds of cattle to the 
Pumc c^unp 

K 
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Besides, it vras his theory that the annihilation of 
foreign poivers 'was 'the building up of Rome. He 
used to boast that, in his Peninsular Campaign, he 
had demolished a Spanish ■town a day There were in 
the senate many enhghteued men, who denied that 
the prosperity of Rome could be a'ssisted by the de- 
stniction of trading cities , and Carthage was defended 
by the Scipio party But the influence of the banker 
class was employed on Cato’s side They wanted ei ery 
penny that was spent m the Mediterranean world to 
pass through their books Carthage and Connth were 
rival firms which it was to their profit to destroy 
These money-mongers possessed great power in the 
senate and the state, and at last they earned the day 
It -was pnvately resolved that Carthage should be 
attacked as soon as an opportunity occurred 

Thus in Afnca and in Italy Masinissa and Cato pre- 
pared the minds of men for the deed of blood It 
was as if the Runes of the slaughtered dead had 
entered the bodies of those two old men and kept 
them alive beyond their natural term Cato had done 
his share It was now Masinissn’s turn As soon as 
he was assured that he would be supported by the 
Romans he struck agam and again the wretched people, 
who were afraid to resist, and yet who soon saw that it 
would he folly to submit It was evident that Rome 
would not mterfere If Masinissa was not checked, 
he would stnp them of their cornfields, he would 
starve them to death The war party at last pre- 
vailed the city was fortified and armed Masinissa 
descended on their villas, their gardens, and their 
farms Dmen to despair, the Carthaginians went 
forth to defend the crops which their outi hands had 
sown A great battle uas fought and Masimssa was 
victonous 
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On a Lill near tlie battle field sat a young Bomau 
ofiicer, Scipio iEmilianus, a lelative of tbe man who 
bad defeated Hannibal He bad been sent over from 
Spam foi a squadron of elephants, and arrived in 
Masinissa’s camp at this interesting crisis Tbe news 
of tbe battle i\as soon despatched by him to Borne. 
The treaty bad now been broken, and tbe senate de- 
clared Aiar 

Tbe Carthaginians fell mto an agony of alarm ' 
They were now so broken down that a vassal of Borne 
could defeat them in tbe open field What bad they 
to expect in a -war with Borne ? Ambassadors were at 
once despatched with full powers to obtain peace — ^peace 
at any puce — ^fiora tbe tenible Bepubbc. The 
envojs piesouted themselves before tbe Senate they 
offered tbe submission of tbe Carthaginians, who 
formally disowned tbe act of war, who bad put tbe 
two leaders of the war-party to death, who desired 
nothing but tbe alliance and good-will of Borne Tbe 
answer which they leceived w'as this “Since tbe 
Carthaginians are so well advised, tbe Senate returns 
them then country, tbeir laws, their sepulchres, their 
liberties, and their estates, if they wiU sunender thiee 
bundled sons of their senators as hostages, and obey 
the orders of the consuls ” 

The Boman army had aheady disembaiked "^Tien 
the consuls landed on the coast no resistance was 
made They demanded provisions Then the city gates 
were opened, and long trams of bullocks and mides, 
laden with com, were driven to the Boman camp The 
hostages weie demanded Then tbe senators brought 
forth then children and gave them to the city, the 
city gave them to the Bomans , the Bomans placed 
them on board the galleys, winch at once spread their 
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sails and departed from the coast The roofs of the 
palaces of Carthage irere crowded with women who 
watched those receding sails with straining eyes and 
outstretched arms Never more would they see their 
beloved ones again Yet they would not, perhaps, 
have gneved so much at the chddren leaving Carthage 
had they known what was to come 

The city gates agam opened. The Senate sent its 
council to the Roman camp A company of venerable 
men clad in purple, with golden chains, presented 
themselves at head-quarters and requested to know 
what were the “ orders of the consuls ” They were told 
that Carthage must disarm They returned to the 
city and at once sent out to the camp all their fleet- 
material and artillery, all the military stores in the 
public magazines, and all the arms that could be found 
in the possession of private mdividuals Three thou- 
sand catapults and two hundred thousand sets of 
armour were given up 

They agam came out to the camp The military 
council was assembled to receive them The old 
men saluted the Roman ensigns, and bowed low to the 
consuls, placing their hands upon their breasts The 
orders of the consuls, they said, had been obeyed Was 
there anything more that their lords had to command ? 

The semor consul rose up and said that there was 
something more He was instructed by the Roman 
Senate to inform the senators of Carthage that the 
city must be destroyed but that, in accord- 

ance with the promise of the Roman Senate, their 
country, their laws, their sepulchres, their hberties, 
and their estates would be preserved, and they 
might build another city Only it must be -without 
walls, and at a distance of at least ten miles from the sea. 
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The Caxthagimans cast themselves ■upon the ground, 
and the whole assembly fell into confusion The 
Consul explained that he could exercise no chorce he 
had received his orders, and they must he carried out 
He requested them to return and apprise then fellow- 
townsmen Some of the senators remained in the 
Eoman camp others ventured to go back When 
they drew near the city the people came running out 
to meet them, and asked them the news They 
answered only by weepmg and beating their foreheads, 
and stretching out their hands and calling on the gods 
They went on to the senate house the members were 
summoned an enormous crowd gathered in the 
market-place Piesently the doors opened , the senators 
came forth , and the orders of the consuls were an- 
nounced 

And then there rose m the air a fierce despairing 
shriek, a yell of agony and rage The mob rushed 
through the city, and tore limb from hmb the Italians 
who were living m the town With one voice it was 
resolved that the city should be defended to the last 
They would not so tamely give up their beautiful 
Carthage, their dear and venerable home beside the 
sea If it was to be burnt to ashes, their ashes should 
be mingled with it, and theu: enemies’ as well 

All the slaves were set free Old and young, rich 
and poor, worked together day and night forging arms 
The public bmldmgs were pulled down to procure 
timber and metal The women cut off their hair to 
make strmgs for the catapults A humble message 
was sent in the true Oriental style to the Consul, 
praymg for a little time Days passed, and Carthage 
gave no signs of life Tired of waitmg, the Consul 
marched towards the city, which he ejected to enter 
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like an open village. He found to his horror the 
gates closed, and the battlements bristling with 
artillery 

Carthage was strongly fortified, and, it w-as held 
by men who had abandoned hope The siege lasted 
more tbj^n three years Cato did not live to see 
his darling wish fulfilled. Masinissa also died while 
the siege was gomg on, and bitter was his end 
The pohey of the Romans had been death to all his 
hopes His dream of a great Afncan empire was 
dissolved He sullenly refused to co-operate with the 
Romans it was Im Carthage which they had decreed 
should be levelled to the ground 

There was a time when it seemed as if the great 
city would prove itself to be impregnable , the siege 
was conducted with small skiU or vigour by the 
Roman generals More than one reputation found its 
grave before the walls of Carthage But when Scipio 
.ffimihanus obtamed the command, he at once displaj'ed 
the genius of his house Perceiving that it would be 
impossible to subdue the city as long as smuggling 
traders could run into the port with provisions, he con- 
structed a stone mole across the mouth of the har- 
bour Havmg thus cut off the city fiom the sea, he 
pitched his camp on the neck of the isthmus, for 
Caithage was bmlt on a peninsula, and so cut it off 
completely from the land For the first time in the 
Siege, the blockade was complete the city was enclosed 
in a stone and iron cage The Carthaginians in their 
fury brought forth the prisoners whom they had taken 
in their salhes, and hurled them headlong from the 
walls There were many m the city who protested 
against this outrage They were denounced as traitors , 
a Reign of Terror commenced , the men of the moderate 
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party •v\cre cnicified in tlio stieeti>. The Indcous idol 
of itioloch found victims in that day ; children n ere 
placed on its oiiii<trotched and downwtird sloping hands 
and rolled off them into the fieiy fumacc ■which nas 
hiiming at its feet Kor were there wanting patiiots 
■who saciificcd themselves upon the altars, that the 
gods might hai e conijiassion upon those ivho sun’n cd 
But among these pestilence and famine had hegiin 
to work , and the sentinels could scarcely stand 
to their duty on the ivalls Gangs of robbers -went 
from house to house and tortincd people to make them 
gl^c up their food, mothers fed upon then children, 
a temble disease broke out, corpses lay scattered in 
the streets , men who were burying the dead fell dead 
upon them , others dug tlieir owti graves, and laid 
doivn m them to die , houses in which all had penshed 
were used as public sepulchres, and were quickly 
filled 

And then, as if the birds of the air had earned the 
news, it became known all over Northern Africa that 
Carthage was about to fall And then from the dark 
and dismal comers of the land, from the wasted fron- 
tiers of the desert, from the snow lairs and caverns of 
the Atlas, there came creeping and crawling to the 
coast the most abject of the human race — black, 
naked, withered bemgs, their bodies covered with red 
pamt, their hair cut m strange fashions, then language 
composed of muttenng and whisthng sounds By day 
they prowled round the camp, and fought ivith the 
dogs for the offal and the bones If they found a 
skin, they roasted it on ashes, and danced round it 
m glee, wngglmg then bodies, and uttering abo- 
minable cnes. When the feast was over, they cowered 
‘ together on then hams, and fixed then gloatmg eyes 
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\ipon the city, aud expanded thou hluhhoi lips, and 
showed then white fangs 

At last the day came Tlie haihoiir nails woio 
earned hy assault, and the Knmnn soldiois piossod into 
the nanow stieets, winch led down to tho watoi side 
The houses weie SIX or soi'en stoieys high, and each 
house was a fortiess, which had to ho stoimod Loan 
and haggaid cioatines, with eyes of flame, defended 
their homesteads fiom loom to lOom, onwaids, npnauls, 
to tho death straggle on tho hioad flat loof 

Day followed day, and still that honiblo music did 
not cease, the shouts and songs of tho hesiegcas, tho 
yells and shucks of tho besieged, tho moans of tho 
wounded, tho feeble cues of childien divided by tho 
sword Night followed night, aud still tho deadly 
work Avent on there ivas no sleep and no dniknoss , 
the Romans lighted houses, that they might see to 
kill ^ 

Six days passed thus , and only tho citadel was 
left It was a steep rock in tho middle of the toMii J 
a temple of tho God of Healing cioivned its summit \ 
The rock was coveied Avith people, who could bo| 
seen extending then aims to heaven, and uniting ivith 
one another in tho last ombiaco Their piteous 
lamentations, like the erics of Avounded animals, as- 
cended m tho air, and behind the iron ciiclo Avhich 
enclosed them could bo heard tho cmckhng of tho 
fire and the dull boom of falling beams 

The soldiers were Aveary with smiting they Avoro 
filled Avith blood Nine-tonlhs of the inhabitants liad 
been already killed Tlie people on tho lock wcio 
ofiered their lives, they descended Avith baie hands, 
and passed under the yoke Some of them ended their 
days m pnson , the gi eater pait Avore sold as slaves 
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But in llic iemple on the simimit of the rochy lull 
nine hundred Bomnn desoitei^, for ^vhom there could 
he no pardon, stood at hay Tlie tiumpotvS sounded , 
the soldiers cla‘«hing their buchlcre uith their swords, 
aiid utteiing the wai-cr^', alaUi f alala ^ ad\auced to 
the attach Of a sudden tlie sea of steel recoiled 
the standards reeled , a long tongue of flame sprang 
forth upon them through the temple door The 
deserters had set the building on fire, that they might 
esc^ipe the ignominious dc.ith of marti.il law 

A man dressed in purple inished out of the temple 
with an olive bianch in his hand This was Has- 
drubal, the commandei-m-chief, and the Robespierre of 
the Reign of Terioi Ills life was given him, he 
would do for the triumph And as he bowed the knee 
befoie the consul, a woman appealed on the roof of 
the temple with two cluldicn in hoi aims She 
jioured forth some scornful words upon hei husband, 
then plunged with her children into the flames 

Carthage burned seventeen days before it was 
entirely consumed Then the plough was passed ov^cr 
the soil to put an end in legal foim to the existence 
of the city House might never again bo built, com 
might never agam be sown upon the ground where it 
h{ld stood A hundied years afterwaids Julius Caesar 
founded another Caithage, and planted a Roman colony 
therein But it was not built upon the same spot, 
the old Bite remained accursed, it was a biowzmsr 
ground foi cattle, a field of blood "Wlien recently 
the remains of the city walls were disinterred, they 
were found to be covered with a layer of ashes fiom 
four to five feet deep, filled with half chaiied pieces 
of wood, fiagments of iron, and piojectiles 

The possessions of the Carthagmians were fomied 
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into a Roman province, ■winch, was called Afiica. 
The governor resided at TJtica, which, with the other 
old Phoenician towns, received municipal rights, but 
paid a fixed stipend to the state exchequer The 
temtoiy of Carthage itself became Roman domain 
land, and was let on lease Italian merchants flocked 
to Utica m great numbers and reopened the inland 
trade , but the famous sea trade was not revived The 
Batons of Cornwall might in vam gather on high 
places and stram their eyes towards the west The 
ships which had brought them beads and purple cloth 
would come again no more 

A descendant of Masmissa, who inherited his geruus, 
defied the Roman power in a long wai He was 
finally conquered by Sylla and Manus, caught, and 
corned off to ■ Rome Apparelled m barbanc splen- 
dour, he was paraded through the streets But when 
the triumph was over, his guards rushed upon him 
and struggled for the finery in which he had been 
dressed They tore the nngs from his ears with such 
force that the flesh came away , they cast him naked 
mto a dungeon under ground “ 0 Romans, you give 
me a cold bath were the last words of the valiant 
Juguitha. 

The next Numidian pnnee who appeared at a 
tnumph was the young Juba, who had t^en the side 
of Pompey against Ciesar " It proved to be a happy 
captivity for him,” says Plutarch, “ for of a barbarous 
and unlettered Numidian, he became an histonan 
worthy to be numbered amongst the learned men of 
Greece ” • 

When the Empire became established the kmg- 
doms of Numidia, of Cyrene, and of Egypt were 
swept away A&ica was divided mto seven frmtful 
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pronnces, ranging along the coast from Tripoli to 
Tangiers Egypt -was made a provmce, "with the 
tropical Ime for its southern frontier The oasis of 
Gyrene, with its fields of assafcetida, was a imddle 
station between the two But still the history of 
Northern Africa and the history of Egypt remain dis- 
tinct The Eomau Empire, though held together for 
a lame hy strong and skilful hands, was divided by 
customs and modes of thought arising out of language, 
into the Greek and Latin worlds In the countries 


which had been civihsed by the Romans, Latm had 
been introduced In the countries which, before the 
Roman conquest, had been conquered by Alexander, the 
Greek language maintained its ground Greece, Mace- 
donia, Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, and Gyrene belonged 
to the Greek world Italy, Gaul, Spain, and Africa 
belonged to the Latin world. Greek was never spoken 
in Roman Carthage except by a few merchants and 
learned men Latm was never spoken m Alexandria 
except in the law couits and at Goxenunent House 
M henever there was a partition of the empire, Egypt 
was assigned to one emperor, Carthage to the other 
In the church histoiy of Africa, the same phenomenon 
my he observed The church of Africa was the 
daughter of the church of Rome, and was chiefly 
occupied with questions of discipline and law The 
church of Egypt was essentially a Greek church it 
occupied entirely with definitions of the undeW- 
ahle, and solutions of problems in theology 
^ one respect, however, the histones of Eoypt and 

«f«nn m prowoW Ksmbbng 
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Clive accomplished in Bntish India, when he visited 
that country for the last tune There was then an 
end to that tyrant of prey who undei the republic had 
contnved in a few years to extort an enormous fortune 
fiom his proconsulate, and who was often accompanied 
by a wife more rapacious than himself , who returned 
to Rome with herds of slaves, and cargoes of bulhon 
and of works of art Governors were appointed with 
fixed salaries , the Roman law was everywhere intro- 
duced , vast sums of money were expended on the 
public works 

Unhappily this did not last Rome was devoured 
by a population of mean whites, the result of foreign 
slavery, ivhich invariably degrades labour This vast 
labble was maintained by the State , rations of bread 
and oil were served out to it every day When the 
evil time came, and the exchequer was exhausted, the 
governors of Africa and Egypt were required to send 
the usual quantity of grain all the same, and to obtain 
their percentage as best they could They were trans- 
formed into satraps or pachas The great land- 
owners were accused of conspiracy, and them estates 
escheated to the crown The agriculturists were re- 
duced to serfdom There might be a scarcity of food 
in Africa, but there must be none in Rome Every 
year were to be seen the huge ships lying in the har- 
bours of Alexnndna and Carthage, and mountains ot 
com piled high upon the quays When the seat of 
empire was transferred to the Bosphorus, the evil 
became greater still Each province was forced to do 
double work There was now a populace in Constan- 
tmople which was fed entirely by Egypt, and Africa 
supported the populace of Rome While the Egyp- 
tian fellah and the Moorish peasant were labounng m 
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the fields, the sturdy heggare of Byzantium and Home 
were amusing themselves at the circus, or baskmg on 
maible in the sun 

But Africa was not only a plantation of com and oil 
for their iinpenal majesties, the Italian lazzaroni It 
also contained the preserves of Rome The lion was a 
royal beast , it was licensed to feed upon the flock of 
the shepherd, and upon the shepherd himself if it 
prefeiTed him The unfortunate Moor could not de- 
fend lus life without a violation of the game laws, 
which were quite as ferocious as the hon It ivill 
easily be imagined that the Roman rule was not agree- 
able to the native population They had fallen be- 
neath a power compared with which that of the Car- 
thaginians was feeble and kind , which possessed the 
strength of civilization without its mercy But when 
that power began to dechne they lifted up their heads, 
and joined the foreign mvaders as soon as they 
appeared, as their fathers had jomed the Romans in 
the ancient days 

These mvaders were the Vandals, a tribe of Ger- 
mans from the North, who had conquered Spam and 
who, now pourmg over the Gibmltar Straits, took 
Carthage and ruled there a hundred years The 
Romans struggled hard to regain their com-fields, ind 
the old duel of Rome and Carthage was resumed 
This time it was Carthage that was triumphant It 
repelled the Romans when they invaded Africa It 
became a naval power, scoured the Mediterranean, 
reconquered Sicily and Sardinia, plundered the shores 
of Italy, and encamped beneath the mouldeimg walls 
of Rome The gates of the city weie opened , and 
the bishop of Rome, attended by his clergy, came 
forth m solemn procession to offer the submission of 
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Borne, aad to pray for mer<^ to the churches and the 
captives Doubtless, in that army of Germans and 
Hoors, hy -whom they were received, there were men 
of Phcemcian descent who had read m history of a 
similar scene. Borne was more fortunate than ancient 
Carthage the city was sacked, but it was not destroyed 
Not long afterwards it was taken hy the Goths Kings, 
dressed m furs, sat opposite each other on the thiones 
of Carthage and of Borne 

The Emperor of the East sent the celebrated Beh- 
sanus against the Carthaginian Vandals who had be- 
come corrupted by luxury, and whom he speedily 
subdued Thus Africa was restored to Borne but it 
was a Greek-speaking Borne, and the citizens of 
Carthage still felt themselves to be under foreign rule 
Besides, the war had reduced the country to a wilder- 
ness One might travel for days without meeting a 
human being m those fair coast lands which had once 
been filled with ohve groves, and vineyards, and fields 
of wavmg com. The savage Berber tribes pressed 
more and more fiercely on the cultivated temtoiy 
which still remained. It is probable that, if the 
Arabs had not come, the Moors would have dnven the 
Byzantmes out of the land, or at least have forced 
them to lemam as prisoners behmd their walls 

With the mvasion of the Arabs, the proper history 
of Africa begms It is now that we are able for the 
first time to leave the coasts of the Mediterranean and 
the banks of the Nile, and to penetrate mto that vast 
and mystenous world, of which the ancient geographers 
had but a faint and incorrect idea. 

It 13 evident enough from the facts which have 
been adduced m the foregomg sketch, that Egypt and 
Carthage contributed much to the Human Pio- 
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grc^s Eg)^pt Ijy inslnictmg Gioeco, CaUliage by 
dtawng forth Romo to tlie conqtic*!t of tlic 
But these countiios dul little foi Afuc.\ itself The 
ambition of Egj-pt iias with good reason turned to- 
wards Asia that of Carthage towards Eiiiopc The 
influence of Oirthage on the legions of the Niger was 
similar to that of Egyjit on the negro legions of the 
Nile In each case it became the fashion for the 
native chiefs to wear Egyptian linen, or the T^Tian 
purple, and to decorate then wi\ es w ith heads, which arc 
often discovered hy the negroes of the present day m 
ancient and forgotten graves. Elephants were lumted, 
and gold pits w'cio dug, in Central Africa, that these 
luvuiies might be procured , but the chief article of 
export was the slave , and this commodity was obtamed 
by means of w’ar The nogioes have often been ac- 
cused of rejecting the civilization of the Egj’jitians and 
Carthaginians, hut they w’cio never brought into con- 
tact with those people The intercourse hetw^ecn them, 
was conducted hy the intermediate Berber tribes 
Those Berbci tribes who inhabited the regions ad- 
joining Egypt and CjTeno, appear to have been in 
some degree improved But they w'ere a loving 
people, and cmlisation can nevci ripen under tents 
Something, how'ever, w'as accomplished among those 
who were settled in cities or the legions of the coast 
That the Berber lace possesses a leinai table capacity 
for culture has been amply pioved It is piobable 
that Terence was a Mooi It is certain that Jnba, 
whose wmrhs have been unfoitunately lost, was of un- 
mixed Berber blood Readmg and wTiting were com- 
mon among them, and they used a cbaiactei of tbeir 
own When the Romans took Carthage they gave the 
pnhhc libiaxy and archives to the Beibei chiefs At 
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one time it seemed as if Barbaiy vras destined to be- 
come a civilized province after tbe pattern of Spam 
and Ganl Nnmidian pnnces adopted the culture of 
tbe Greeks , and Juba vras placed on his ancestral 
throne that he might tame his wild subjects into 
Roman citizens But this movement soon penshed, 
and the Moorish chiefs fell back mto their bandit 
hfe 

The Afncan Church has obtamed imperishable fame 
In the days of suffenng it brought forth martyrs 
whose fiery ardour and serene endurance have never 
been surpassed In the days of victory it brought 
forth nunds, by whose imperial writmgs thousands of 
cultivated men have been enslaved But this church 
was, for the most part,con6ned to tbe walled cities on the 
coast, to the farmmg villages m which the Punic speech 
was stiU. preserved, and to a few Moonsh tribes who 
lived under Roman rule In the days of St Augustine, 
Christianity was m its zemth and St Augustine com- 
plains that there were hundreds of Berber chiefs who 
had never heard the name of Chnst. Even in Roman 
Africa, the triumph of Chnstianily was not complete 
In Carthage itself, Astarte and Moloch were still 
adored , and a bare-footed monk could not show him- 
sdf m the streets without being pelted by the populace 
At a later date, the Moonsh tnbes became an heretical 
and hostile sect , the religious persecutions of tbe 
Anan Yandals were succeeded by the persecutions of 
the Byzantme Greeks Chnstianity was divided and 
almost dead when the Arabs appeared and the Church 
which had withstood ten unpenal persecutions, suc- 
cumbed to the tax which the conquerors imposed on 
“ the people of the book ” 

The failure of Chnstianity m Afnca was owmg to 
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the imperfection of tlie Koman conquest. Their 
occupation was of a purely military kmd and it 
did not embrace an extensive area. The Romans 
weie entirely distmct from the natives m maimers 
and ideas It was natural that the Berbers should 
reject the religion of a people whose language they 
did not understand, whose tyranny they detested, 
and whose power most of them defied. But the Arabs 
were accustomed to deserts , they did not settle, hke 
the Romans ^ and Carthagimans, on the coast , they 
covered the whole land) they penetrated mto the 
recesses of the Atlas, they pursued their enemies 
mto the depths of the Sahara But they also mmgled 
persuasion with force They beheved that the 
Beibers weie Arabs like themselves and mvited 
them, as kmsmen, to accept the mission of the 
prophet They married the daughters of the land , 
they gathered round their standards the warriors whom 
they had defeated, and led them to the glorious con- 
quest of Spam The two people became one, the 
language and rehgion of the Arabs were accepted by 
the Moors 

With this event, the biography of ancient Africa is 
closed, and the history of Asiatic Africa begins , But 
I have m this work a two-fold story to unfold I 
have to describe The Darh Oontinent , to show in what 
way it IS connected with Umversal Histoiy, what it 
has received, and what it has contributed to the de- 
velopment of man And I have also to sketch m 
broad outlme the human history itself This task has 
been forced upon me m the course of my mquines It 
is impossible to measure a tributary and to estimate 
its value ivith piecision, except by comparmg it with the 
other affluents, and by carefully mappmgthe mam stream 
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three men — Moses, Jesus, and Mahomet — ^who, what- 
ever may have heen their faults, are entitled to the 
eternal gratitude of the human race. Then, resummg 
the history of Africa, I shall follow the course of Islam 
over the Great Desert -mto the Soudan, and shall de- 
scnhe its progress m that country hy means of. the 
sword and of the school, something of which I have 
seen and studied under both forms 
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BELIGION 

When the poet invokes m his splendid frenzy the 
pVn-nmg spheres of heaven, the murmuring fountains, 
and the rushing streams , when he calls upon the 
earth to hearken, and bids the wild sea listen to his 
song, when he communes with the sweet secluded 
valleys and the haughty-headed hills, as if those m- 
animate objects were alive, as if those masses of brute 
matter were endowed with sense and thought, we do 
not smile, we do not sneer, we do not reason, hut we 
feel A secret chord is touched within us a slumher- 
mg sympathy is awakened into life Wlio has not 
felt an impulse of hatred, and peihaps expressed it in 
a senseless curse against a fiery stroke of sunlight, or 
a sudden gust of wmd ? Who has not felt a pang of 
pity for a flower torn and trampled in the dust , a 
shell dashed to fragments by the waves ? Such emo- 
tions or ideas last only for a moment they do not 
belong to us , they are the fossil fancies of a bygone 
age , they ore a heritage of thought from the child- 
hood of oui race For there was a time when they 
possessed the human mind There was a time when 
the phrases of modem poetry weie the facts of oidin- 
ary life There was a time when man lived m fellow- 
ship with nature, beheving that all things which moved 
or changed had imnds and bodies kmdred to his oivn 
To those primeval people the sun was a great being, 
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JhC'-o fonns of nature tlie} treated prcoj<?cly 

ai» if tlicj Ind liccn men Tho}* cometimc's adorned 
a hatuKome tree iviUi bracelets like a girl the}' 
offered tip pra\ors to the fnnt tree';, and made them 
prc';onts to co'i\ them to a liberal return The} for- 
bade the destruction of ceitain animals mIiicIi they re- 
aerod on account of their iMsdom, or feared on ac- 
count of their fierccm.=5s, or ^ allied on account of 
their utility Ihc) submitted to the iynumy of 
the more fonnidahle beasts of prey, never acntnnng 
to at tick them, foi fear the nation or species should 
retaliate, but made them propitmtoiy gifts In the 
tamo manner they oflored sacrifices to n\ ert tbo fury 
of the elements, or in gratitude for blessings avhicli 
had been bosloMod But often a courageous people, 
a\hcn iiiiaded, Mould go to aiar, not only Mitli the 
tiger and tbc bear, but anth powers winch, to them, 
were not less luiinan-likc and real They would cut 
aaith their swords at the hot wand of the desert, hurl 
then spears into the swollen river, stab the eaitli, flog 
the sea, shoot their arrow'^s at the flashing clouds, and 
build up tow'ers to carry heai’-en by assault 
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But when through the operation of the Law of 
Growth the intellectual faculties of men become im- 
proved, they begin to observe their own nature, and 
m course of time a curious discovery is made They 
ascertam that there is somethmg which resides within 
them entirely mdependent and distmct from the body 
in which it IS contamed They perceive that it is 
this mmd, or soul, or gemus, or spirit, which thmks, 
and desires, and decides It commands the body, as 
the chief commands the slave While the body is 
asleep, it is busy weaving thoughts m the sleeper’s 
bram, or wanders mto other lands, and converses ivith 
people whom he, while awake, has never seen They 
hear words of wisdom issumg from the toothless mouth 
of a decrepit old man It is evident that this soul 
does not grow old , and therefore it does not die 
The body, it is clear, is only a garment which is in 
time destroyed, and then where does its inmate go ? 

When a loved one has been taken, she haunts the 
memory of him who weeps till the image unprmted on 
the heart is reflected on the curtam of the eye Her 
vision appears , not when he is quite asleep, as m an 
ordmary dream , but as he is passmg into sleep He 
meets her in the twilight land which divides the world 
of darkness from the world of day He sees hei form 
distmctly , he clasps it m his arms , he hears the 
accents of her sweet and gentle voice,* he feels the 
pressure of her bps upon his own He awakes, and the 
illusion IS dispelled , yet with some it is so complete 
that they firmly beheve it was a spirit whom they saw. 

Among savages it is not Love which can thus excite 
the imagmation and deceive the sense , but rever- 
ence and fear The great chief is dead His vision 
appears m a half-wakmg dream it threatens and it 
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spealvs Tlie dreanier believes that tlie form, and tbe 
voice are real , and therefore he believes that the great 
chief still exists It is thus' that the grand idea is 
bom Theie is life after death Wlien the house or 
garment of the body is destroyed, the soul wanders 
forth mto the air Like the ivind, it is unseen , like 
the wind, it can be soft and kind , like tbe wmd, 
it can be terrible and cruel The savage then be- 
lieves that the pains of sickness are inflicted by the 
hand which so often inflicted pain upon him when 
it was m the flesh , and he also believes that, in 
battle, the departed warrior is still fightmg with un- 
seen weapons at the head of his own clan In order 
to obtain the good-wiU of the Father-spint, prayers are 
offered up to hun, and food is placed beside his grave 
He IS, in fact, still recognised as king, and to such 
phantom monarchs the distmctive title of God is as- 
signed Each chief is deified and worshipped when 
he dies The offenngs and prayers are established by 
rule the reignmg chief becomes the family pnest , he 
pretends to receive communications from the dead, and 
issues laws in their name The deeds of valour which 
the chiefs performed in their lifetime are set to song , 
their biographies descend from generation to genera- 
tion, changing m their course, and thus a regular reli- 
gion and mythology are formed- 

It IS the nature of man to reason from himself out- 
wards The savage now ascribes to the various forms 
of matter Souls or spirits, such as he imagines that he 
has discovered m himself The food which he places 
at tbe grave has a soul or essence, and it is this which 
IS eaten by the spmt of the dead, while the body of 
the food remams unchanged. The nver is now mere 
water, vhich may dry up and pensh, but there dwells 
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•withm it a soul -whicli never dies and so witli every- 
thing that lives and moves, from the blade of grass 
which shivers in the wind, to the star which slowly 
moves across the sky But as men become more and 
moie capable of general ideas, of classing facts into 
systems, and of arranging phenomena mto groups, 
they beheve m a god of the .forests, a god of the 
waters, and a god of the sky, instead of ascribing a 
separate god to every tree, to every nver, and to every 
star Nature is placed under the dommion of a Federa- 
tion of Deities In some cases the ancestor gods are 
identified with these , in others, their worship is kept 
distinct p The trees and the animals which were once 
worshipped for themselves from love or fear, are now 
supposed to be objects of affection to the gods, and 
are held sacred for their sake 

These gods are looked upon as kmgs Their char- 
acters are human, and are reflected from the mmds of 
those who have created them Whatever the anth- 
metical arrangement of the gods may be — single or 
triune, dual oi plural — they are m all countnes and in 
all times made by man in his own image In the 
plural period, some of the gods are good, and some are 
bad , just as there are good and evil kmgs The 
wicked gods can be softened by flattery and presents 
the good ones can be made fierce by neglect The 
wicked gods obtain the largest offerings and the longest 
prayers, just as in despotic countnes, the wicked kings 
obtam the most hberal presents — ^which are merely 
taxes in disguise 

The savage has been led by indigestion and by 
dreams to beheve m the existence of the soul aftd!r 
death, or, using simpler language, to believe in ghosts 
At first these souls or ghosts have no fixed abode 
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tlioy live among the graves At a later period the 
savage invents a world to which the ghosts depart, 
and in which the)” reside It is situated under 
ground In that world the ghosts live precisely as 
they Ined on earth There is no retiibution and 
no revard for the actions of the earthly life, that 
hfe IS merely continued in another legion of the 
world Death is in fact regarded as a migration in 
which, as in all migrations, the emiginnts preserve 
their relative positions Wlien a man of unpoi*tance 
dies, his family furnish him with an outfit of slaves 
and wives, and pack up in his grave his arms and 
ornaments and clothes, that he may make his appear- 
ance m the under -world in a manner befittmg his 
rank and fortune It is believed that the souls of the 
clothes, as well as of the persons sacrificed, accompany 
him there , and it is sometimes believed that all the 
clothes which he has worn in his life will then have 
their resurrection day 

The under-world and the upper-world are governed 
by the same gods, or unseen kings Man's life in the 
upper-world is short his life in the under-world is 
long But as regards the existence of the worlds 
themselves, both are eternal, mthout beginmng and 
ivithout end This idea is not a creation of the 
ripened intellect as is usually supposed It is a product 
of limited experience, the expression of a seeming fact 
The savage did not see the world begin therefore it 
had no beginning He has not seen it grow older 
therefore it will have no end 

Tlie two woilds adjoin each other, and the fiontiei 
between them is very faintly marked The gods often 
dress themselves in flesh and blood and visit the 
earth to do evil oi to do good to make love to 
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■women, to tonnent tbejr enemies, to converse ivith 
their favountes and friends On the other hand, there 
aie men -who possess the power of leavmg their bodies 
in their beds and of passing mto the other world to 
ohtam dmne poisons which they malignantly employ 
The ghosts of the dead often come and sit hy their old 
fire-sides and eat what is set apart for them Some- 
times a departed spmt will re-enter the family, assum- 
ing a body which resembles in its features the one he 
previously wore Distmguished heroes and prophets 
are often supposed to be hybrids or mulattoes, the 
result of a union betiveen a woman and a god. Some- 
times it 18 believed that a god has come down on earth, 
out of love for a certain nation, to offer himself up as 
a sacrifice, and so to quench the blood-thirst of some 
sullen and revengeful god who has that nation in his 
power Sometimes a savage people beheve that their 
kings are gods, who have deigned to take upon them 
a perishable body for a time , and there are countnes m 
which a still more remarkable superstition prevailSf 
The royal body eVen is immortal The king never 
eats, never sleeps, and never dies This kind of 
monarch is visible only to his pnests "VlTien the 
people wish to present a petition, he gives them 
audience seated behind a curtain, from beneath which 
he thrusts out his foot in token of assent When he 
dies, he is secretly buned by the pnests, and a new 
puppet IS elected m his stead 

The savage lives in a strange world, a world of 
special providences and divme inteipositions, not hap- 
pening at long mtervals and for some great end, but 
every day and almost at every hour A pain, a dream, 
a sensation of any kind, a stroke of good or bad luck, 
whatever, in short, does not proceed from man, what- 
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ever ttg ascnbe, for want of a Ijetter word, to Chance, 
IS by him ascribed to the direct interference of the 
gods He Ijiows nothing about the Ians of nature. 
Death itseK is not a natural eient. Sooner or later 
men make the gods angry and are killed 

It is difficidt for those who have not lived among 
saiages to perfectly realise their faitli When told 
that his gods do not exist, the saiage merely laughs 
m nuld wonder at such an evtraordmaiy’’ observation 
bemg made. It seems quite natural to him that bis 
gods should be as his parents and grandparents, have 
described he believes as he breathes, without an 
effort , he feels that nhat he has been taught is true 
His creed is m harmony with his intellect, and cannot 
be changed until his intellect is changed If a god 
m a dream, or through the priests, has made him a 
promise and the promise is broken, he does not on 
that account doubt the existence of the god. He 
merely supposes that the god has told a lie Nor 
does it seem strange to him that a god should tell a 
he His god is only a gigantic man, a sensual despotic 
kmg, w’ho orders his subjects to give him the first 
fruits of the fields, the fimthngs of the flock, virgins 
for his‘harem, human bodies for his cannibal repasts. 
As for himself, he is the slave of that god or kmg he 
prays, that is to say, he begs , he sings hjnnns, that is 
to say, he flatters , he sacnfices, that is to say, he pays 
tnbute, chiefly out of fear, but partly in the hope of 
gettmg something better in return— long hfe, riches, 
and fruitful wuves He is usually afraid to say of the 
gods what he thinks, or even to utter their real name 
^ut sometimes he gives vent to the hatred which is 
burning m his heart Writhing on a bed of sickness, 
he heaps curses on the god who he declares is - eating 
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Ills mside and -when converted prematuiely to a 
higher creed, his god is still to him the invisible but 
human king “ Oh Allah a Somauli woman was 
heaid to say, “ Oh Allah ! may thy teeth ache hke 
mine 1 oh Allah 1 may thy gums be sore as mme 1” 
That Chnstian monarch, the late Kmg Peppel, once 
exclaimed, when he thought of his approaching end, 
that if he could see God he would kill him at once, 
because he made men die 

The arithmetical arrangement of the gods depends 
entirely upon the intellectual faculties of the people 
concerned In the period of Thing-worship, as it may 
be termed, every brook, tree, hill, and star is itself a 
living cieature, benevolent or mahgnant, asleep or 
awake In the next stage, every object and pheno- 
menon is inhabited or presided over by a genius or 
spint, and with some nations the virtues and the 
vices are also endowed with personality As the 
reasOnmg powers of men expand, their gods dimmish 
m number, and rule over larger areas, till finally it is 
perceived that there is unity in nature, that every- 
thmg which exists is a part of one harmonious whole 
It 18 then asserted that one Being mam pastured the 
world, and rules over it supreme But at first the 
Great Bemg is distant and indifferent , " a god sitting 
outside the universe and the old gods become viceroys 
to whom he has deputed the government of the woild. 
They are afterwards degraded to the rank of messengers 
or angels, and it is believed that God is everywhere 
present , that he fills the earth and sky , that from 
him directly proceeds both the evil and the good 
In some systems of behef, however, he is bejieved to 
be the Author of good alone, and the dommion of evil 
IS assigned to a rebellious angel or a rival god. 
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So fai O'? \\e lm\e gone at present, there has been 
no question of morality All ilocti mes relating to the 
creation of the uorld, the govenimcnt of man by 
supciior beings, and his destiny after death, arc con- 
jectures a Inch have been given out as facts, handed 
doN\u \\ith many adornments by tradition, and ac- 
cepted by posterity as ** reiealed religion '* They aie 
theories inoic or loss rational, which uncivilized men 
ha\e devised, in oixlcr to evplain the facts of life, 
and ■which cnilizcd men believe that thej’ believe 
These doctnnes are not in themselves of any moral 
value It IS of no consequence, morally speaking, 
■whether a man believes that the ■world has been made 
by one god or by twenty A savage is not of necessity 
a better man because he believes that he lives under 
the dominion of invisible tjnnnts, wdio will com- 
pel him, some day or other, to migrate to another 
hand 

There is a moral sentiment in the human breast 
which, like intelligence, is bom of obscure instincts, 
and wdiich gradually becomes developed Since the 
gods of men are the reflected images of men, it is 
eiident, that as men become de\ eloped in morality, 
the character of their gods will also be impioved 
The king of a savage land punibhes only offences 
against himbelf and his dependants But wdion that 
people become more civilized, the king is regarded as 
the representatii e of public law' In the same man- 
ner the gods of a savage people demand nothing fiom 
their subjects but taxes and homage They punish 
only heresy, w'hich is equivalent to tieason blasphemy, 
w'hich IS equivalent to insult , and the withholding of 
tribute and adoration, w'hich is equivalent to lobellion 
And these aie the offences, which eien amongst civi- 
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lized nations, the gods are supposed to punish most 
severely But the civilized gods also require that 
men shall act justly to one another. They arc still 
despots, for they order men to flatter them, and to 
give them money But they arc not mere selfish 
despots they will reward those who do good, they 
wall punish those who do evil to their fellow’-men 
' That vice should he sometimes triumphant, and 
virtue sometimes in distress, creates no difficulty to 
the savage mind If a good man meets with mis- 
fortune, It IS supposed that ho is being punished 
for the sms of an ancestor oi a relation In a certain 
-stage of barbarism, society is composed not of indivi- 
duals, but of families If a murder is committed, the 
avengers of blood kill the first man they meet belong- 
mg to the guilty clan If the life cannot be obtained 
in that generation, the feud passes on, for the family 
never dies It is considered just and proper that chil- 
dren should be punished for the sms of their fathers, 
unto the third and fourth generation 

In a higher state of society, this family system dis- 
appears , individualism becomes established And as 
soon as this point is reached, the human mind takes 
a vast stride It is discovered that the moral gov om- 
ment of this world is defective, and it is supposed 
that poetical justice will he administered in the nc\t 
The doctnne of rewards and punishments in a future 
state comes into vogue The world of ghosts is now 
divaded into two compartments One is the abode of 
malignant spirits, the kingdom of daikness and of 
pain, to which are condemned the blasphemers and 
the rebels, the murderers and tho thieves The other 
IS the habitation of the gods, the kmgdom of joy and 
light, to which angels welcome the obedient and the 
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good They are dressed in wliite rotes, and adorned 
^\lth golden crowns they dwell eternally in the Royal 
Presence, gazing upon Ins lustrous countenance, and. 
singing his praises in chorus round the throne 

To the actn e European mind, such a prospect is not 
b}' any means inviting, but Heaven was mvented in 
the East , and in the East to be a courtier has always 
been regarded as the supreme felicit)’ The feelings of i 
men towards their god, m the period to wbich we have 
now' amied, are precisely those of an Eastern subject 
towards his king The oriental king is the Lord of 
all the land his subjects are his children and his 
slaves The man who is doomed to death kisses the 
fatal firman, and submits with leierence to his fate 
The man who is robbed by the king of all that he has 
earned, will fold bis hands and say, *' The king gave, 
and the king taketh aivay Blessed be the name of 
the kmg 1" Tlie man w'ho bves in a distant pronnee, 
w’ho kiioivs the king only by means of the taxes winch 
are collected in his name, wull snatch up his arms if he 
hears that Ins sacred peison is m danger, and will 
defend him as he defends his children and his home 
He will sacnfice his life for one whom he has never 
seen, and who has never done him anything but 
harm 

This kind of devotion is called lojalty w'heu exlnbited 
towards a king piety when exhibited towards a god 
But in either case the sentiment is precisely the same 
It cannot be too often repeated that god is only a 
special name for kmg, that lehgion is a form of 
government, its precepts a code of laws , that priests 
aie gatherers of divine taxes, ofiicers of divine police , 
that men resort to churches to fall on their knees and 
to sing hjnnns, from the same servile propensity w'hich 
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makes the Onental delight m prostrating himself before 
the throne , that the noble enthusiasm which inspires 
men to devote themselves to the service of then god, 
and to suffer death rather than deny his name, is 
identical with the devotion of the faitli^ subject who, 
to serve his royal master, gives up his fortune or his 
life without the famtest prospect of reward The 
rehgious sentiment, about which so much has been 
said, has nothing distmctive m itself Jjove and fear, 
self-demal and devotion, existed before those phantoms 
were created which men call gods , and men have 
merely applied to mvisible kings the sentiments 
which they had previously felt towards their earthly 
kmgs If they are a people m a savage state, they 
hate both kings and gods withm their hearts, and obey 
them only out of fear If they are a people in a higher 
state, love is mingled with their fear, producmg an affec- 
tionate awe which, in itself, is pleasmg to the mmd 
That the worship of the unseen king should survive the 
worship of the earthly king is natural enough , but 
even that will not endure for ever , the time is coming 
when the crowned idea will be cast aside and the 
despotic shadow disappear 

By thus translating, or by retranslating, god mto 
kmg, piety into loyalty, and so on by bearmg m 
mmd that the godb were not abstract ideas to our 
ancestors as they are to us, but hond-fide men, diffei- 
mg only from men on earth in then invisibihty and 
other magic powers , by notmg that the moml disposi- 
tion of a god 18 an image of the moral sense of those 
who worship him — ^their beau-ideal of what a kmg 
should be , that the number and arrangement of the 
gods depend exclusively on the mtellectual faculties of 
the people concerned, on their knowledge of natuie. 
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nnd perhaps, to some extent, on the political forms of 
government under ivhich they li\e above all by le- 
menibcnng that there is a gradual development in 
supernatural ideas, the student of comparative religion 
niU be able to sift and classify nuth ease and clearness 
dense masses of mythology But he must understand 
that the various stages overlap Just as sailing v'essels 
and four-horse coaches are still used in this age of 
steam, and as stone implements were stiU to be found 
in use long after the age of iron had set m, so m the 
early period of god belief, tbing-vvorship still to a cer- 
tain extent endured In a treaty between Hanmbal 
and Philip of Macedonia, which Polybius preserved, 
the contracting parties take oath with one another 
“ in the presence of Jupiter, Juno, and Apollo in the 
presence of the Deity of the Carthaginians andf of 
Hercules and of lolaus, in the presence of Mars, 
Triton, and Heptune in the presence of all the gods 
who are nuth us in the camp , and of the sun, the 
moon, and the catth, the nvers, the laJ^,e8, and the 
uaters ” In the time of Socrates the Athenians re- 
garded the sun as an mdmdual Alexander, accord- 
ing to Arnan, sacnficed not only to the gods of the 
sea, but " the sea itself was honoured with his mumfi- 
cence ” Even in Job, the purest of all monotheistic 
v\orks, the stars are supposed to be hve creatures which 
sing around the heavenly throne. 

Again, m those countries where two distmct classes 
of men exist, the one intellectual and learned 
the other illiterate and degraded, there wdl be m 
reality two religions though nominally there may be 
only one Among the ancient Sabceans the one class 
adored spirits who mhabited the stars, the othei class 
adored the stars themselves Among the worshippeis 
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of fire, that element to one class was merely an 
emblem, to the other an actual person. Wherever 
idols or images are used, the same phenomenon occurs 
These idols are intended by the priests as aids to de- 
votion, as books for those vrho cannot read But the 
savage behoves that his god inhabits the image, or 
even regards the image as itself a god His feehngs 
towards it are those of a child towards her doll She 
knows that it is fiUed with saw-dust and made of 
pamted wood, and yet she loves it as if it were alive 
Such IS precisely the illusion of the savage, for he 
possesses the imagination of a child He talks to his 
idol fondly and washes its face with oil or rum beats it 
if it will not give him what he asks , and hides it in his 
waist-doth if he is going to do somethmg which he 
does not wish it to see 

There is one other pomt which it is necessary to 
observe A god's moral disposition, his ideas of right 
and wrong, are those of the people by whom he is 
created Wandering tnbes do not, as a rule, consider 
it wrong to rob outside the circle of their clan 
their god is therefore a robber like themselves If 
they settle in a fertile country, pass mto the agiicUl- 
tural state, build towns, and become peaceful citizens 
•with property of their own, they change their views 
respecting theft, and accordmgly their god forbids it m 
his laws But it sometimes happens that the sayings 
and doings of the tent-god aie preserved m wntings 
which are accepted as revelation by the people of a 
later and a better age Then may be observed tlie 
cunous and by no means pleasing spectacle of a people 
outgrowing their religion, and beheving that their god 
perfonned actions which would be punished with the 
gallows if they were done by men 
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Tlio mind of an ordmary man is m so imperfect a 
condition that it requires a creed that is to say, a 
theory concerning the unknown and the unknowable 
in winch it may place its deluded faith and bo at rest 
But whatever the creed may be, it should be one 
which is on a level inth the intellect, and which inquiry 
will strengthen, not destroy 

As for minds of the highest order, they must ever 
remain in suspension of judgment and m doubt Not 
oulj’^ do they reject the absmd traditions of the Jews, 
but also the most mgenious attempts which have been 
made to ovplain, on rational and moral grounds, the 
ongm and purpose of the universe Intense and long- 
continued labour icveals to them this alone that there 
are regions of thought so subtle and so sublime that 
the human mind is unable therein to expand its -wmgs, 
to exorcise its strength But there is a wide specula- 
tive field in which man is pennitted to toil with the 
hope of iich reward, m which observation and experi- 
ence can supply materials to his imagination and his 
reason In this field two great discoveries have been 
already made Biret, that there is a unity of plan in 
nature , that the universe resembles a body in which all 
the limbs and organs are connected with one another 
and secondly, that all phenomena, physical and moral, 
arc subject to laws as invariable as those which lOgulate 
the rising and setting of the sun It is in reahty as 
foohsh to pray for ram or a fair wmd as it ivould be 
to pray that the sun should set m the middle of the 
day It IS as foohsh to pray for the healing of a 
disease or for daily bread as it is to pray for ram or a 
fail wmd It IS as foohsh to pray for a pure heart or 
for mental repose as it is to pray for holp'm sickness 
or*misfoitune AU the events which occur upon the 
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eartli result from ]jaw even those actions "which axe en- 
tu-ely dependent on the caprices of the memory, or the 
impulse of the passions, are shown by statistics to he, 
when taken m the gross, entirely mdependent of the 
human will As a smgle atom, man is an emgma as 
a whole, he is a mathematical problem As an mdi- 
vidual, he is a free agent as a species, the ofeprmg 
of necessity 

The umty of the universe is a scientific fact To 
assert that it is the operation of a single Mmd is a 
conjecture based upon analogy, and analogy may be a 
deceptive gmde It is the most reasonable guess that 
can be made, but still it is no more than a guess , and 
it 18 one by which nothmg after all is really gamfed 
It tells us that the earth rests upon the tortoise it 
does not teU us on what the tortoise rests God issued 
the laws which manufactured the umverse, and which 
rule It m his growth But who made God 1 Theolo- 
gians declare that he made himself, and materialists 
declare that Matter made itself, and both utter barren 
phrases, idle words The whole subject is beyond the 
powers of the human mtellect in its present state 
All that we can ascertam is this that we are governed 
physical laws which it is our duty as scholars of 
nature to mvestigate , and by moral laws which it is 
our duty as citizens of nature to obey 

The dogma of a smgle deity who created the heavens 
and the earth may therefore be regarded as an imper- 
fect method of e^ressmg an undoubted truth Of all 
rehgious creeds it is the least objectionable from a 
scientific pomt of view Yet it was not a Greek who 
fet discovered or mvented the one god, but the ivild 
Bedouin of tlie desert At first sight this appears a 
very extraordmaiy fact How m a matter which de- 
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pended entirely upon the intellect, could these har- 
•hanans have preceded the Greeks, so far then superiors 
in every other respect ? The anomaly, however, can 
he easily explained In the fii-st theological epoch 
eveiy object and eveiy phenomenon of Natuie was 
supposed to he a creature , in the second (?poch, the 
dwellmg or expression of a god It is evident that 
the more numerous the objects and phenomena, the 
more numerous vould be the gods , the moie difficult 
it would be to unravel Natuie, to detect the connec- 
tion between phenomena, to discover the unity which 
underhes them all In Greece there is a remarkable 
variety of climate and contour lulls, grovps, and 
streams diversify the scene , rugged snow-coveied peaks 
and warm coast lands, with waving palms, he side by 
side But m the land of the Bedoums Nature may 
be seen m the nude The sky is uncovered , the earth 
is stripped and bare It is as difficult for the mhabit- 
ants of such a countiy to believe that there are many 
gods, as for the people of such a land as Greece to 
believe that there is only one The earth and the 
wells and some uncouth stones , the sun, the moon, 
and the stars are almost the only matenals of super- 
stition that the Bedouin can employ , and that they 
were so employed we know. Stone worship and star 
idolatry, with the adoration of ancestral shades, pre- 
vailed within Arabia in ancient times, and even now 
are not extmet. “ The servant of the sun ” was one 
of the titles of their ancient kings Certain honours 
are yet paid to the morning star But m that coun- 
try the one-god belief was always that of the higher 
class of mmds, at least within histone time , it is 
therefore not incorrect to term it the Arabian creed 
We shall now proceed to show m what manner that 
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■belief, having mingled 'with, foreign elements, became 
a national rdigion , and bow from that rebgion ^rang 
"two otiiex rebgions, wbicb overspread tbe vorld. 

Long after the building of the Pyramids, but before 
the dawn of Greek and Eoman bfe, a Bedoum sheik, 
named Abraham, accompamed by his nephew Lot, 
migrated from the plams which he between the Tigns 
and Euphrates, crossed over the Syro-Aiabian desert, 
and entered Canaan, a country about the size of "Wales, 
lying below Phoemcia, between the desert and the 
Mediterranean Sea. They found it inhabited by a 
people of farmers and vme-dressers, hving in walled 
mties, fud subsisting on the produce of the soil But 
only a portion of the country was under cultivation 
they discovered wide pastoral regions unoccupied by 
men, and wandered at their pleasure from pasture to 
pasture, and from plam to plain. Their flocks and 
herds were nourished to the fuU, and multiphed so 
fast, that the Malthusian Ijaw came mto force the 
herdsmen of Abraham and Lot began to stm^le for 
existence , the land could no longer bear them both , 
it was therefore agreed that each should select a region 
for himself A smular arrangement was repeated more 
than once m the hfetnne of the patnarch MiTien his 
illegitimate sons grew up to man’s estate, he gave 
them cattle, and sent them off m the direction of the 
East 

At certam seasons of the year he encamped beneath 
the walls of cities, and exchanged the wool of his flocks 
for flour, oil, and wme He established friendships 
with the native kmgs, and jomed them m their wars. 
He was honoured by them as a prmce, for he could 
bring three hundred armed slaves into the field, and 
his circle of tents might fairly be regarded as a town 
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Before tlicir canvass doors sat the women spinning 
wool, and ‘Ringing the Arcsopotamian airs, w’hile the 
aged patriarch in the Great Tent, which served as the 
fonim and tlie guest-house, measured out the rations 
for the daj, ga\e orders to the young men ahoiit the 
stock, and sat in judgment on the cases which were 
hrought before him, as king and father, to decide 

He bought from the people of the land a field and 
a cave, in which he buned his wife, and in wdiich he 
was aftonvards himself interred He ivas succeeded 
by Isaac as head of the family Esau and Jacob, the 
two sons of Isaac, appear to ha\ e been equally power- 
ful and rich 

Up to this time the children of Abraham were 
Bedoum Arabs — nothing more They worshipped 
Eloah or Allah, sometimes erecting to lum a rude 
altar, on which they sacnficcd a ram or kid , some- 
times a stone pillar, on which they pouied a dunk, and ' 
then smeared it with oil to his honour and gloij , 
sometimes they planted a sacred tree The life which 
they led was precisely that of the w'andermg Arabs, 
who pasture their flocks on the outskirts of Palestine 
at the present day Not only Islimael, but also Lot, 
Esau, and vanous other Abrahamites of lesser note 
became the fathers of Arabian tnbes The Beni- 
Israel did not differ in manners and rehgion from the 
Bem-Ishmacl, the Bem-Esau, and the Beni-Lot It 
was the settlement of the clan m a foreign country, 
the influence of foreign institutions which made the 
Israchtes a peculiar peopla It was the sale of the 
shepherd boy, at first a house-slave, then a prisoner, 
then a favourite of the Pharaoh, winch created a 
destmy for the House of Jacob, separated it from the 
Arab tnbes, and educated it into a nationality AVhen 
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dismal 'waters of the Dead Sea. Its basin belongs to 
the desert, for it does not overflow its banks 

Along the coast of the Mediterranean Sea, parallel to 
the valley of the Jordan, lies a fertile strip of land with- 
out good harbours, but otherwise resembhng Phoenicia, 
fiom which it IS divided by two large promontories, the 
Tynan Ladder and the White Cape 

And, thirdly, between the naked valley of the J ordan, 
and this com producing hne of coast, there nses a table- 
land of limestone formation, honeycombed -with caves, 
watered by running streams of no great size, intersected 
by raAones and also by flat extensive valley plains 
The coast belonged to the Philistmes , the basm of 
the Jordan and the pastoral regions on the south -to 
rovmg Arab tnbes , the table-land was inhabited by 
farmers whose toivns and villages were always perched 
on the tops of hdls, and who cultivated the vme on 
terraces, each "vineyard bemg guarded by a watch 
tower and a wall , the valley plains were mhabited by 
Canaanites or lowlanders, who possessed cavalry and 
iron chariots of war 

The Israelites differed from other Bedouin tnbes m 
^one respect , they were not mounted , and they were 
unable to stand -their ground against the horsemen of 
the plain. The Phihstmes, a warhke people, probably 
of the Anan race, also retamed their md^endence 
The conquests of the Israeh'tes were confined to the 
land of the south, -the Jordan valley and the moun-tam 
'^ins , though even <ln the Highlands the conquest 
Avas not complete However, the greater 
e was taken, and partitioned among 
Some of these inclined to the 
the agiicultural condition , and 
vOwn sheik. Durmg four 
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Inmdred years Ephraim remained the dominant tribe, 
and •witli Ephraim the high pnest took up his abode 
At a iilace called Shiloh there was erected an enclosure 
of low stone walls, over which the sacred tent was 
drawn. Tins was the oracle establishment, or House of 
God, to which all the tribes resorted three times a 
year to celebrate the holy feasts with prayer and sacri- 
fice, and psalmodj', and the sacred dance. 

The licvitcs had no political power, and no share m 
civil life , but they had cities of their owm, and they 
also travelled about like mendicant friars from -place to 
place performing certain functions of rehgion, and sup- 
ported by the alms of the devout. 

It was owung to these two institutions, the oracle and 
the monkish older, that the nationality of Israel w'as 
preserved Yet though it escaped extinction it did not 
retain its umty and strength So far from extending 
their conquests, after their first inroad under Joshua, 
the Israelites constantly lost ground They were 
divided into twelve petty states, always jealous of one 
another, and often engaged in cml war The natives 
took advantage of these dissensions, and subdued them 
one by one Now and then a* hero would arise, rouse 
them to a war of mdependenco, and rule over them as* 
judge for a few years Then agam they would 'fall 
apart, and again be conquered, sometimes paymg tnbute 
as vassals, sometimes hiding m the mountam caves 
However, at last there came a change The temporal 
and spmtual powers, united in the hands of Moses, were 
divided at Ins death Joshua became the general of 
Jehovah, the high pnest became Ins grand vizier 
Joshua could do notlimg of importance without con- 
sultmg the high priest, who lead the commands of the 
Divine Sheik m the light and play of Hnm and 
" N 
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Josepli ‘became a great man, he obtamed permission 
to send for his father and his brethren The clan of 
seventy persons with their women and their slaies, 
came across the desert by the route of the Synan 
caravan The old Arab, in his coarse w'ooUen gown, 
and with his staff in his hand, was usheied into the 
royal presence He gave the king his blessmg in the 
solemn manner of the East, and after a short 'conver- 
sation, was dismissed with a splendid gift of land. 
"When Jacob died, hia embalmed corpse was carried up 
to Canaan with an Egyptian escort, and buned m the 
cave which Abraham had bought Joseph had mar- 
ned the daughter of a priest of Heliopolis, but his 
two sons did not become Egyptians , they were for- 
mally admitted mto the family by Jacob himself be- 
fore he died 

When Joseph also died, the connection between the 
Israelites and the court came to an end. They led 
the life of shepherds m the fertile pasture lands which 
had been bestowed upon them by the king In course 
of time the twelve families expanded into twelve 
tribes , and the tnbe itself became a nation The 
government at Memphis observed the rapid mcrease 
of this people with alarm The Israelites belonged 
to the same race as the hated Hyskos, or shepherd 
kmgs With their long beards and flowing robes, they 
remmded the Egyptians of tlie old oppressors It was 
argued that the Bedouins might 'again invade Egypt , 
and in that case the Israelites would take their side 
By way of precaution the Israelites were treated as 
prisoners of war, disarmed, and employed on the 
pubhc works And as they still contmued to mcrease, 
it was ordered that ajl their male children should be 
kille^ It was doubtless the mteution of the govern- 
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mont to inniry the girls as they grew up to Egyptians, 
and so to exterminate the race. 

One da}* the king’s daughter, as she went domi 
mth her girls to the Nile to bathe, found a Hebieiv 
child exposed on the waters m obedience to the new 
decree She adopted the boy, and gave him an 
Eg}'ptian name He nas educated as a pnest, and 
became a member of the University of Heliopolis 
But although his face was shaved and he Avore the 
surjihco, I^Ioscs remained a Hebrew in Ins heart He 
•was ‘50 overcome by passion nhen he saai an Egyptian 
ill-using an Israelite, that he killed the man upon the 
spot The crime became known there Avas a hue 
and ct}^ , he escaped to the peninsula of Sinai, and 
entered the fanuly of an Arab sheik 

The peninsula of Sinai hes clasped betAveen two arms 
of the Bed Sea It is a Avildemess of mountains 
coAered Avith a thin almost transparent coating of 
vegetation, aa'IucIi seiwes as pasture to the Bedouin 
flocks There is one spot only — ^the oasis of Ecu an 
— where the traA^eller can tread on black soft earth, 
and hear, the Aiarbhng of birds among trees, Avhicli 
stand so thickly together, that he is obbged, as ho 
AA'alks, to part the branches from his face The penin- 
sula had not escaped the Eg}ptian anns , tablets may 
yet be seen on which are recorded in paintings and 
hieroglyphics five thousand years old the victories of 
the Pharaohs over the people of the land They also 
worked mines of copper m the mountams, and heaps 
of slag still remam But most curious of all are the 
Sinaitic inscriptions, as they aie called , figures of 
annuals rudely scraivled on the upright surface of the 
black rocks, and m}'Btenous sentences m an unde- 
ciphered tongue 
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Among tlie hills which crown the high plateau, 
there is one which at that time was called the Mount 
of God, It was holy groimd to the Egyptians, and 
also to the Arabs, who ascended it as pilgrims, and 
drew off their sandals when they reached the top 
Nor is it strange that Sinai should have excited rever- 
ence and dread , it is mdeed a weird and awful 
land, Yast and stem stand the mountams, with their 
five gramte peaks pointing to the sky avalanches, 
like those of the Alps, but of sand, not of snow, rush 
down their naked sides with a clear and tinkling 
sound, resembling convent bells , a pecuhar property 
resides in the air , the human voice can be heard at a 
surpnsmg distance, and swells out mto a reverberatmg 
roar , and sometimes there rises from among the hills 
a dull booming sound like the distant firmg of heavy 
guns 

Let us attempt to realise what Moses must have 
felt when he was driven out of Egypt mto such a harsh 
and rugged land. Imagme this man, the adopted son 
of a royal personage, the mitiated pnest, sometimes 
turning the astrolabe towards the sky, perusm^ the pa- 
pyrus scroll, or watchmg the crucible and the alembic , 
sometimes at the great metropolis enjoying the buqr 
turmoil of the streets, the splendid pageants of the 
court, reclinmg m a carpeted gondola, or staymg with 
a noble at his country house In a moment all is 
changed He is alone on the mountam side, a shep- 
herd’s crook m his hand. He is a ma-n dwelhng m a 
tent , he is married to the daughter of a harbanan , 
his career is at an end. Never more wiU he enter 
that palace where once he was received with honour, 
where now his name is uttered only with contempt 
Never more will he discourse with grave and learned 
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men in the peaceful college gardens, beneath the 
willows that hang over the Fountain of the Sun 
Neier moio amII he see the people of his tnbe -whom 
he loves so dcarl}”, and for whom ho endures this 
miserable fate. They null suffer, but he ivill not see 
them, they will mourn, but he ivill not hear them — 
or only in lus dreams In his dreams, he hears them 
and he sees them, alas ! too w ell He heam the whistling 
of the lash and the convukn c sobs and groans He 
sees the poor slaves toiling in the field, their hands 
brown wnth the clammy cla}’^ He secs the daughters 
of Israel earned oflf to the harem w ith struggling arms 
and streaming hair , and then, 0 lamentable sight I the 
chamber of the woman in laboiu — the seated shudder- 
ing, wnthing form — the mother stniggling against 
maternity — the tortured one dreading her release — ^for 
the king’s officer is standing by the door, and as soon 
as the male child is horn its life is at an end 

The Arabs with whom he was hiing w'ere also 
children of Abraham, and they related to him legends 
of the ancient days They told him of the patnarchs 
who lay buried in Canaan ivith their wives , they told 
him ofEloah w’hom his fathers bad adored Then as 
one who returns to a long lost homo the Egyptian 
pnest returned to the simple faith of the desert, to the 
God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob As he 
wandered on the moiiutam heights he looked to the 
west and he saw a desert beyond it lay Egypt, the 
house of captivity, the laud of bondage He looked 
to the east and he saw' a desert beyond it lay Canaan, 
the home of his ancestors, a land of peace and soon 
to be a land of hope For now new ideas rose tumul- 
tuously ^vlthm him He began to see visions and to 
dream dreams Ho heard voices and beheld no form , 
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he saw trees which blazed with fire and yet were not 
consumed He became a prophet, he entered the 
ecstatic state 

Meanwhile the king had died , a Jiew Pharaoh had 
mounted on the throne , Moses was able to return to 
Egypt and to cany out the great design which he had 
formed He announced to the elders of the people, to 
the heads of houses, and the sheiks of tubes that 
Eloah the God of Abraham had appeared to him m 
Smai and had revealed his true name — ^it was Jehovah 
— and had sent him to Egypt to bring away his 
people, to carry them to Canaan The elders beheved 
in his mission, and accepted him as theii chief He 
went to Pharaoh and delivered the message of Jehovah 
the king received it as he would hovereceived the message 
of an Arab chief gods were plentiful in Egypt But 
whenever a pubhc calamity occurred, Moses declared 
that Jehovah was its author and there were Egyptians 
who declared that their own gods were angry with 
them for detaimng a people who wore irreligious, 
filthy m their habits, and affected with unpleasant 
diseases of the skm. The kmg gave them permission 
to go and offer a sacnfice to their desert god The 
Israelities stole away, takmg with them the mummy 
of Joseph and some jewellery belongmg to their 
masters Guides marched in front bearing a hghted 
apparatus like that which was used in Alexander’s 
camp which gave a pillar of smoke by day and a 
flame by night Moses led them vid Suez into Asia, 
and then along the weed-stiewn, shell-strewn shore of 
the Red Sea to the wilderness of Sinai and the mount 
of God. There with many solemn and imposmg ntes 
he dehvered laws which ho said had been issued to 
him from the clouds He assembled the elders to 
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represent tlie people, and drew rjp a contract "between 
them and Jeliovali It rvas agreod that tlicy should 
obey the laws of Jehovah, and pa\ the tiivcs nlnch he 
might impose, A^hllc he engaged on his pari to jirotect 
them from danger in their march through the desert, 
and to give them possession of the Promised L:iiid 
An ark or chest of nccacia wood was made in the 
Egyptian style, and the agreement was deposited 
thcrem wath the ten fundamental laws which Moses 
had engraved on stone A tent of d}ed skin^ was 
prcjiared and fitted wath church funiiture by \oluntaiy' 
subscription, partly out of stolen goods This became 
the temple of the people, and the residence of Jcho\ ah, 
who left his own dwelling abo\e the \aiiUed sky that 
he might he able to protect them on the way. Moses 
appointed his brother Aaron and his sons to sen e as 


pnests, they wore the surplice, but to distingnifeh 
them from Egyptian priests they were ordered not to 
shave their heads The men of Leva, to winch tnbo 
Moses hunself belonged, were set apni, for the ‘Jcnico 
of the sacred tent Tlie^ were in reality hi>s body- 
guard, and by their means lie put dowai a mutiuv at 
Sinai, slaiiglitcnng three thousand men 

When thus the nation had been organised the march 
began At daybreak two silver tnirapets were blown 
the tents were struck, the tubes as>embled under 
their respective banners , and the men who bore the 
ark nent first watb the guides to show the road, and 
to choose an encampment for the night The Ismehtes 
CTossed a stony desert, suftciing much on tlie way 
^aternas scarce, they had no proMsions, and were 
reed to subsist on manna or angel's bread, a gummy 
substance rtiol. cmuIos from n desert shrub, mi m a 

artroS " “'■"’’““S 
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As they drew near the land of Canaan the trees of 
the desert, the palm and the accacia, disappeared But 
the earth became carpeted with green plants, and 
spotted with red anemones, lake drops of blood Here 
n.n(1 there might he seen a patch of com, and at last in 
the distance rounded hdls with trees standmg against 
the sky They encamped, and a man from each tnbe 
was deputed to spy the land In six. weeks they 
returned bringing with them a load of grapes. Two 
scoufe only were m favour of mvasion. The other ten 
declared the land was a good land, as the fruits showed 
a land flowmg with milk and honey hut the people 
were hke giants their cities were walled and very 
great , the Israehtes were as grasshoppers m compari- 
son, and would not he able to prevail against them 
This opmion was undoubtedly correct The children 
of Israel were a rabble of field slaves, who had never 
taken a weapon m their hands The busmess before 
them was by no means to their taste , and it was not 
what Moses had led them to expect. He had agreed 
on the part of Jehovah to give them a land They 
had expected to find it unoccupied and prepared for 
then reception like a newhouse They did not requne a 
prophet to inform them that a country should be theire 
if they were strong enough to take it by the sword , 
and this it was dear they could not do So they poured 
forth the vials of their anger and their gne£ They 
hfted up their voice and cned , they wept all the 
night Would to God they had died m the wilder- 
ness ! Would to God they had died m Egypt 1 

Jehovah had brought them there that they might fall 
1^ the sword, and that their wives and little ones 
nught be a prey They would choose another captam , 
they would go hack to Egypt Joshua and Caleb, the 
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tA\o scouts ^^llo had recommended invasion, tried to 
cheer them up, and were ncail}'^ stoned to death for 
their pains Ne\t day the people of Canaan marched 
out against them a skninish took place, and the 
Ismehtos weie defeated. They went back to the desert, 
and wandered forty jears in the shcpheid or Bedoum 
state 

And then there uas an end of that miseiable race 
who w’crc always whining under hardship, hankering 
after the fleslipots of the old slave life In their stead 
rose up a new generation — gcmiinc children of the 
deeort — who could live on a few dates soaked m 
butter and a mouthful of milk a day , wdio wxre piac- 
tised from their childhood in predatory w'ars to whom 
rapine W’as a business, and massacre a sjidit The 
conquest of Canaan was an idea which they had im- 
bibed at their mother’s breasts, and they weie now^ 
quite ready for the w'ork Moses, befoie his death, 
drew up a second agreement bctw'ecn Jeliovali and tlie 
people It was to the same effect as the covenant of 
Smai Loj’alty and taxes w^ere demanded by Jehovah , 
long life, success in war, and fruitful ciops w'ere pro- 
mised in return Within this contract was included a 
code of laws which Moses bad enacted from time to 
time, in addition to the ten commandments , and this 
second agieoment was binding not only on those ivho 
were present, but on their posterity as well 

Moses died , Joshua was made commander-in-cluof , 
and the Israelites began their maich of war This 
time they approached the land, not from the south, but 
from the east 

The river Jordan nses in the Lebanon mountains, 
half w'ay between Tyre and Damascus it runs due 
south, and ends its curling, twustmg course m the 
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dismal "waters of the Dead Sea Its hasm belongs to 
the desert, for it does not overflow its banks 

Along the coast of the Mediterranean Sea, parallel to 
the valley of the Jordan, lies a fertile stop of land with- 
out good harbours, hut otherwise resembhng Phcerucia, 
from which it is divided by two large promontories, the 
Tynan Ladder and the “White Cape 

And, thirdly, between the naked valley of the J ordan, 
and this com producing hne of coast, there nses a table- 
land of hmestone formation, honeycombed with caves, 
watered by runnmg streams of no great size, intersected 
by ravmes and also by flat extensive valley plams 

The coast belonged to the Philistmes , the basm of 
the Jordan and the pastoral regions on the south to 
rovmg Arab tribes , the table-land was inhabited by 
farmers whose towns and villages were always peiched 
on the tops of hiUs, and who cultivated the vine on 
terraces, each vineyard bemg guarded by a watch 
tower and a wall , the valley plains were inhabited by 
Canaamtes or lowlanders, who possessed cavahy and 
iron chariots of war 

The Israelites difiered from other Bedouin tribes m 
one respect , they were not mounted , and they were 
unable to stand their ground agamst the horsemen of 
the plam. The Philistmes, a warhke people, piobably 
of the Anan race, also retamed their independence 
The conquests of the Israehtes were confined to the 
land of the south, the Jordan valley and the mountam 
regions , though even m the Highlands the conquest 
under Joshua was not complete However, the greater 
part of Palestme was taken, and partitioned among 
the Israehtish tribes Some of these inclined to the 
pastoral, and others to the agricultural condition , and 
each was governed by its own sheik. Durmg four 
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hundred years Ephraim remamed the dommant tribe, 
and with Ephraim the high pnest took up his ahoda 
At a place called Shiloh there was erected an enclosure 
of low stone Walls, over which tlie sacred tent was 
drawn. This was the oracle establishment, or House of 
God, to which all the tnhes resorted three times a 
year to celebrate the holy feasts with prayer and sacri- 
fice, and psalmody, and the sacred danca 

The Levites had no political power, and no share m 
cml life , hut they had cities of their own, and they 
also travelled about like mendicant friars from place to 
place performing certain functions of religion, and sup- 
ported by the alms of the devout 

It was owing to these two mstitutions, the oracle and 
the monkish order, that the nationality of Israel was 
preserved. Yet though it escaped extmction it did not 
retam its umty and strength So far from extendmg 
their conquests, after their first inroad under Joshua, 
the Israelites constantly lost groimd They were 
divided into twelve petty states, always jealous of one 
another, and often engaged in civil war The natives 
took advantage of these dissensions, and subdued them 
one by one Now and then a' hero would arise, rouse 
them to a war of mdependence, and rule over them as* 
judge for a few years Then agam they would* fall 
apart, and agam be conquered, sometimes paymg tribute 
as vassals, sometimes hidmg m the mountam caves 
However, at last there came a change The temporal 
and spiritual powers, united m the hands of Moses, were 
divided at his death Joshua became the general of 
Jehovah , the high pnest became his grand vizier 
Joshua could do nothmg of importance without con- 
sultmg the high pnest, who read the commands of the 
Divine Sheik m the light and play of Unm and 
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Thummim, the oracular shming stones On the other 
hand, the high pnest could not issue laws , he could only 
give decisions and replies But now a Nazante or 
servant of the church, named Samuel, usurped the office, 
or at all events the powers, of high pnest which be- 
longed to the family of Aaron, and also obtamed the 
dignity of President or Judge He professed to be the 
recipient of pnvate instructions from Jehovah, and 
issued laws in his name, and went round on circmt 
judgmg the twelve tribes 

In his old age he delegated this office to his sons, 
who gave false judgments and took hnbes The ciders 
of the people came to Samuel, and asked him to 
appomt them a King 

Samuel had established a Papacy, mtendmg to make 
it hereditary in his house and now the evil conduct 
of his sons finistrated all his hopes He protested m 
the name of Jehovah against this change in the con- 
stitution , he appealed to his own blameless life , he 
'drew a vivid picture of the horrors of despotism , but 
in vam. The people persisted m their demand , they 
were at that time in the vassal state , and their liege 
lords, the Philistines, did not permit them to have 
smiths lest they should make weapons and rebel 
Samuel himself had united the tnbes, and had mspired 
them with the sentiments of nationahty They 
yearned to be free , and they observed that they lost 
battles because their enemies were better officered than 
themselves They saw that they needed a militaiy 
chief who would himself lead them 'to the charge, 
instead of sacnficmg a suckmg lamb, or kneehng on a 
neighbouring hill with his hands up in the air * 

Samuel still protesting elected Saul to the royal 
office The young man was gladly accepted by the 
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people on account of Ins personal beauty, and as be 
belonged to the poorest family of the poorest tube in 
Isiael, Samuel hoped that he would be able to pre- 
serve the real power m hia own hands But it so 
happened that Saul was not only a brave soldier and 
a good general, he was also at tunes a " god-intoxicated 
man,” and did not require a third person to bring him 
the instructions of Jehovah He made himself the 
Head of the Cliurch, as well as of the State, and 
Samuel was compelled to retire mto piivate life It is 
for this reason that Saul’s charactei has been so bit- 
teily attacked by the priest-histonans of the Jews 
I'or what, after ah, are the crimes of which he was 
guilty ’ He administered the battle-offeimg himself, 
and he spared the life of a man whom Samuel had 
commanded hun to kill as a human sacrifice to Jeho- 
vah Saul was by no means faultless, but his charac- 
ter was puie as snow when compaied with that of his 
successor David was undoubtedly the greater general 
of the two, yet it was Saul who laid the foundations of 
the Jeuasb kmgdom It was Saul who conquered the 
Phihstmes and won freedom for the nation ^vith no 
better weapons than their mattocks, and their axes, 
and them sharpened goads Saul’s pereecution of 
David IS the worst stam upon his life , yet, if it is time 
that David had been m Saul’s lifetime privately an- 
ointed kmg, he was guilty of treason, and deserved to 
die But that story of the anointing might have been 
invented afterwards to justify his succession to the 
throne 

At first David took refuge with the Phihstmes and 
fought against his own coimtiymeu Next he turned 
biigand, and was jomed by all the criminals and out- 
laws of the land The cave of AduUam was his lair, 
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■wTience Tie sallied forth to levy hlaclc mail pn the nch 
farmers and graziers of the neighbourhood, cutting 
their throats vrhen they refused to pay At the some 
time, he was a very rehgious man, and never went on 
a plundermg expedition without consultmg a httle 
image, which revealed to him the orders and wishes of 
Jehovah, just as the Bedouins always pray to Allah 
before they comimt a cnme, and thank him for his as- 
sistance when it has been successfully performed 

Saul was succeeded by his son Ishbosheth, who was 
accepted by eleven tnbes But David, supported by 
his own tnbe, and by his band of well-tramed robbers, 
defied the nation, and made war upon his lawful king 
He had not the shadow of a claim , however, with 
the help of treason and assassination he finally obtained 
the crown His military genius had then full scope 
He took Jerusalem, a pagan stronghold which, dunng 
four hundred years, had maintamed its independence. 
He conquered the coast of the Phihstmes, the plains 
of Canaan, the great city of Damascus, and the tnbes 
of the desert for and near He garrisoned Arabia 
Petrsea He ruled from the Euphrates to the Bed 
Sea. 

This man after God’s own hearir had a well-stocked 
harem, and the usual mtngues took place He disin- 
hented his eldest son, and left the kmgdom to the 
son of his favounte wife , a woman for whom he had 
committed a crime which had offended the not over- 
delicate Jehovah The nation seemed taken by sur- 
prise, and Solomon, m order to preserve the undivided 
affections of his people, at once killed his brother and 
his party, a coronation ceremony not uncommon m the 
East. 

The wisdom of Solomon has become proverbial 
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But whatever his intellectual attainmeuts may have 
been, he did not possess that kind of ivisdom which 
alone is worthy of a kmg He did not attempt to 
make his monarchy endurmg, his people prosperous 
and content He was a true oriental Sultan, sleek 
and sensual, luxurious and magnificent, short-sighted 
and unscrupulous, cuttmg down the tree to eat the 
fruit The capital of a despot is always favoured, and 
with the citizens of Jerusalem, he was popular enough 
They were, m a measure, his guests and companions, 
the inmates of his house They saw their city en- 
circled with enormous walls, and paved with slabs of 
black and shmmg stone Their eyes were dazzled, and 
then vamly dehghted with the splendid buildmgs 
which he raised, the ivory palace, the cedar palace, 
and the temple The pilgrims who thronged to the 
sanctuaiy from all quarters of the land, and the travel- 
lers who came for the purposes of trade brought wealth* 
mto the city Foreign commerce was a court monopoly , 
but the city was a part of the court. Outside the city 
walls, however, or at least beyond the cncle of the 
city lands, it was a very different affan The rural 
districts were severely taxed , especially those at a dis- 
tance from the capital The tribes of Israel, winch, 
but a few years before, had been on terms of complete 
equahty among themselves, were now trampled under 
foot by this upstart of the House of Judah. The 
tribe of Ephraim which had so long enjoyed supremacy, 
became restless beneath the yoke While Solomon yet 

reigned, the standard of revolt was raised ; as soon as 
he died, this empne of a day dissolved. Damascus 
became again an mdependent state The Arabs cut 
the road to the Bed Sea. The Kmg of Egypt, who 
had probably been Solomon’s hege lord, despatched an 
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army to fetcli away the treasures of the temple and the 
palace The ten tnbes seceded, and two distinct king- 
doms were established. 

The ten tnbes of Israel, or the kingdom of the 
North extended over the lands of Samana and Galilee 
Its capital was Sechem , its sanctuary. Mount Genzira 

Judah and Benjamm, the royal tribes, occupied the 
highlands of Judiea. Jerusalem was then capital, 
its temple was then sanctuary, and the Leiutes, whom 
' the Israelites had discarded, were their priests It is 
needless to i elate the wars which were almost inces- 
santly being waged between these two miserable king- 
doms When the Empire of the Tigris took the place 
of Egypt as suzerain of Syna, both Israel and Judah 
sent their tnbute to Nmeveh , and as the cuneiform 
history relates, both of them afteiwards lebellod Sen- 
nachenb marched against them, and earned off the ton 
tnbes mto captivity Judma was more mountainous, 
and on that account more difficult to conquer than the 
land of the North The Jews, as they may now be 
called, defended themselves stoutly , and a camp plague 
broke up the army before Jerusalem By this occur- 
rence, Egypt also was preserved from conquest At 
that time, Sethos, the priest, was kmg , and the sol- 
diers, whose lands ho had taken, refused to fight. 
Both the Egyptians and the Jews ascribed thoir escape 
to a miracle performed by their respective gods 

Great events now took place The Assynan Empire 
fell to pieces, and Nmeveh Whs destroyed The 
Medes inherited its power on the east of the 
Euphrates , the Chaldaeans inhented its power on the 
west Egypt under the Phil-Hellenes was again 
spreadmg mto Asia, and a temfic duel took place be- 
tween the two powers. The Jews managed so well, 
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that when the Egyptian ‘itnr was m the ascciiflant 
the} took the side of Bah} Ion, and when the Baby- 
lonians liad won the battle of C«vrcheniish, the Jew’s 
mtiignctl with the fallen nation Nebuchadnezzar 
gave them repeated warnings , but at last Ins pa- 
tience was exhausted, and he levelled the lobellious 
city to the ground Some of the citizens escaped to 
Eg}'}it, the aristocracy and piicsthood w’cre earned olf 
to Babylon , the peasants alone w’cro left to cultnate 
the sod 

At Babylon there was a collection of captive kings, 
each of whom was assigned his daily allowance and his 
throne In this palace of shadow's the unfortunate 
Johoiaclnn ended his days But the Jew'ish peojilo 
weie not treated as captives or as slaves, and they soon 
began to thnvc 

'When the ten tnbes seceded they virtually aban- 
doned their religion Tliey withdiow' from the temple, 
which they had once acknowledged as the dwelling of 
Jehovah , they had no hereditaiy jiricsthood , they had 
no holy books , and so as soon as they ceased to possess 
a country they ceased to exist as a race But the Jew’s 
preserved their nationality intact 

Moses had been an Egyptian pnest, and the unity of 
God was a fundamental article of that religion The 
iimty of God was also the tenet of the more intelligent 
Arabs of the desert Whether theiefore we regard 
that great man as an Egyptian or as an Arab it can 
scarcely be doubted that the view’s which he held of 
the Deity w'ere as truly unitarian as those of Mahomet 
and Abd-ul-Wahhab It is, however, quite certain 
that to the people whom be led, Jehovah was meiely 
an invisible Bedouin chief who travelled with them in 
a tent, who walked about the camp at night, and 
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wanted it kept clean, who mancnuTred the troops iH 
battle, who dehghted m massacres and human sacrifice, 
who murdered people in sudden fits ofTage, who changed 
his mmd, who enjomed petty larceny and employed 
angels to tell hes, who, m short, possessed all the 
vices of the Arab character He also possessed then- 
ideal virtues, for he prohibited unmorahty, and com- 
manded them to be hospitable to the stranger, to be 
charitable to the poor, to treat with kmdness the 
domestic beast and the captive wife 

It was impossible for Moses to raise their minds to a 
nobler conception of the Deiiy , it would have been as 
easy to make them see Roman noses when they looked 
mto a mirror He therefore made use of their super- 
stition m order to rule them for their own good, and 
descended to trumpetmgs and fire-tncks, which cham- 
ber morahsts may condemn with virtuous indignation, 
but which those who have known what it is to com- 
mand a savage mob will not be mclmed to criticise 
severely 

When the settlement m Canaan took place the 
course of events gave nse to a theory about Jehovah, 
which not only the Israehtes held, but also the Rhlhs- 
tmes It was beheved that he was a mountain god, 
and could not fight on level ground. He was unlike 
the pagan gods m one respect, namely, that he ordered 
his people to destroy the groves and idols of his rivals, 
and threatened to punish them if they worshipped any 
god but hmi However, as might be supposed, 
although the Israehtes were very loyal on the moun- 
tains they worshipped other gods when they fought 
upon the plams Whenever they won a battle they 
^g a song m honour of Jehovah, and declared that 
he was " a man of war but when they lost a battle 
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they supposed that Baal orDagonhad trodden Jehovah 
under foot The result of this was a mixed religion 
they worshipped Jehovah hut they worshipped other 
gods as well Solomon declared ivhen he opened the 
temple that Jehovah filled the sky, that there were no 
other gods hut he But this was merely Oriental flat- 
tery Solomon must have believed that there were other 
gods, because he worshipped other gods His temple 
was m fact a Pantheon ; and altars were raised on the 
Mount of Olives to Moloch and Astarte After the 
reign of Solomon, however, the Jeivs became a civilised 
people * a literary class arose Jerusalem, situated on 
the highway between the Euphrates and the Hde, 
obtamed a place m the Asiatic world The minds of 
the citizens became elevated and refined, and that re- 
flection of their mmds which they called Jehovah 
assumed a pure and noble form he was recogmsed as 
the one God, the Creator of the world. 

During all these years Moses had been forgotten , 
but now his code of laivs (so runs the legend) was dis- 
covered m a comer of the temple , and laws of a higher 
kmd adapted to a civilized people were issued imder 
his name The idols were broken, the foreign pnesls 
were expelled It was m the midst of this great 
religious revival that Jerusalem was destroyed , and it 
may vrell be that the law which forbade the Jews to 
render homage to a foreign kmg was the chief cause of 
their contumacy and their dispersal It was certainly 
the cause of all their subsequent calamities it was 
their loyally to Jehovah which provoked the destruction 
of the city by the Homans it was their fideliiy to the 
law which brought down upon them all the curses of 
the law 

The reformation in the first period had been by no 
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means complete there had heen many relapses and 
hackshdmgs, and they therefore readily heheved that 
the captivity was a judgment upon them for their 
sins By the waters of Babylon they repented with 
hitter tears , m a strange land they returned to the 
god of their fathers, and never deserted him again 
Henceforth religion was their patriotism. Education 
became general divine worship was organised schools 
and synagogues were estabhshed wherever Jews were to 
he found. 

And soon they were to he found m all the cities of 
the Eastern world They had no land, and therefore 
adopted commerce as their pursmt, they became a 
tradmg and a travelling people, and the finaum nl 
ahihties which they displayed obtained them employ- 
ment in the households and treasuries of kmgs. 

The dispersion of the Jews must he dated from this 
period, and not from the second destruction of the city 
When Gyrus conquered Babylon he restored to the 
Jews their golden candlesticks and holy vessels, and 
allowed them to return home, and rendered them 
assistance partly from religious sympathy, for the 
Jews made him heheve that his commg had heen pre- 
dicted by their prophets, and partly from motives of 
pohcy Palestme was the key to Egypt, against which 
Cyrus had designs , and it was wise to plant m Pales- 
tme a people on whom he could rely But not all the 
Jews availed themselves of his decree The merchants 
and officials who were now making their fortunes by 
the waters of Babylon, were not mchned to return to 
the modest farmer life of Judsea. Their pie^ was warm 
and smcere , but it was no longer combmed with a 
passion for the soil They began to regard Jerusalem 
as the ilahometans regard Mecca. The people who 
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did retuni were chiefly the fanatics, the clergy and the 
paupers The haricst, as we shall find, was worthy of 
the seed 

Beneath the Persian yoke the Jeivs of Judaja were 
content, and paid their tribute with fidelity They 
could do so without sciaiplo, for they identified Oiinuzd 
with Jcho\ah, took lessons in theology from the doctois 
of the Zendavesta, and recognised the great King as 
God’s Viceroy on earth But when the Persian empire 
was broken up, Palestine was again tossed upon tho 
waves. The Greek Kings of Alexanthaa and Antioch 
repeated the wars of Nebuchadnezzar and Necho 
Again Egj'pt was worsted, and SjTia became a pim nice 
of the Gncco-Asiatic empire The government en- 
couraged emigration into the newdy conquered lands, 
and soon Palestine was covered with Greek towms and 
filled with Greek settlers Jud®a alone remained like 
an island m the flood European culture Avas detested 
by the doctors of the law, who inflicted the same 
penalty for learning Gieek as for eating poik They 
therefore resisted the spread of cmlisation , and Jeiu- 
salcin w'as closed against the Greeks 

In the Hellenic world toleration was tho universal 
rule An oracle at Delphi had expressed the opmion 
of all Avhen it declared that the proper religion for 
each man Avas the religion of his fatherland GoA^em- 
ments, therefore, did not interfeie Avith the religious 
opinions of the people , but on the other hand the 
religious opinions of the people did not interfere 
wnth their civil duties We alloAv the mhabitants of 
the holy city of Benares to celebrate the iites of their 
pilgmnage m their own mannei, and to torture them- 
selves in moderation, but we should at once commence 
Avhat they would call a religious persecution if they 
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Avere to punfy the town "by destroying the shops of the 
heef-hutchers and other institutions, which are an 
abomination in their eyes Antiochus Epiphanes was 
by nature a humane and enlightened prmce, he 
attempted to Europeanize Jerusalem , he could do this 
only by abohshing the Jewish laws , he could abolish 
their laws only by destroying their rehgion , and thus 
he was gradually drawn into barbarous and useless 
crimes of which he afterwards repented, but which have 
gained him the reputation of a Nero 

At first, however, it appeared as if he would suc- 
ceed The aristocratic parly of Jerusalem were won 
over to the cause A gymnasium was erected, and 
Jews, with artificial foreskins, appeared naked m the 
arena Riots broke out Then royal edicts were issued 
forbidding circumcision, the keepmg of the Sabbath, 
and the use of the law A pagan altar was set up in 
the Holy of Hohes, and swme were sacrificed upon it 
to the Olympian Jove The riots increased. Then a 
Greek regiment gamsoned the city , all new bom 
children that were found to be circumcised were hurled 
with their mothers from the walls , altar pork was 
offered as a test of loyalty to the elders of the church , 
nnd those who refused to eat were put to death with 
tortures too homble to be described And now the 
Jews no longer raised nots they rebelled The empire 
was at that time m a state of weakness and disorder , 
and under the gallant Maccabees the mdependence of 
Judiea was achieved. Yet it is only in adversity that 
the Jews can be admired. As soon as they obtained 
the power of self-government they showed themselves 
unworthy to possess it, and in the midst of a civil war 
they were enveloped by the Roman power^ which had 
extended them its protection in the penod of the Mac- 
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cnbccs Tlic senate placed Herod tlic Great, an Aral) 
prince, upon the throne 

Herod ^^as a man of the world, and Ins policy re- 
sembled that of the Ptolemies in Egj'pt He built the 
temple at Jerusalem, and a theatre at Cesaroa, in which 
city he prefeiTcd to divell The kingdom at his death 
■was divided between hia three sons they weie merely 
Eajahs under the rule of Rome, and the one ivlio 
governed Judtea having been removed for misbehaviour, 
that county was attached to the pro-consulate of Syria 
A lieutenant-governor was appointed to reside in the 
turbulent distnct to collect the revenues and maintain 
order The position of the first commandant whom 
Russia sends to gamson Bokhara ivill resemble that 
of the procurator -who took up his winter quarters at 
Jerusalem 

Those Jews of Judma, those Hebrews of the 
Hebrews, regarded all the Gentiles as enemies of 
God they considered it a sm to live abroad, or to 
speak a foreign language, or to rub their hmbs with 
foreign oil Of all the trees, the Lord had chosen 
but one vine , and of all the flowers, but one hly , 
and of all the birds, but one dove, and of all the 
cattle, but one lamb , and of all budded cities, only 
Sion , and among all the multitude of people, he had 
elected the Jews as a peculiar treasure, and had made 
them a nation of priests and holy men For their 
sake God had made the world On their account 
alone empnes rose and fell Babylon had tnumphed 
because God was angry with his people , Babylon had 
fallen, because he had forgiven them It may be im- 
agmed that it was not easy to govern such a race 
They acknowledged no Kmg but Jehovah, no laws but 
the precepts of their holy books In paymg tnbute, 
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tliey yielded to absolute necessity but tbe ta\- 
gatberers were looked upon as unclean creatures no 
respectable men would eat with them or pray wtb 
tbem , tbeir evidence was not accepted in the com ts 
of justice 

Tlieir o-wn government consisted of a Sanhedrim oi 
Council of Elders, presided over by the High Pnest 
They had power to administer their onn laws, but 
could not inflict the punishment of death without the 
permission of the Procurator All persons of considera- 
tion devoted themselves to the study of the Law 
Hebrew had become a dead language, and some 
learning was therefore requisite for the exerci'se of this 
profession, which was not the prerogative of a single 
class It was a Rabbinical axiom that the cron n of 
the kmgdom was deposited in Judah, and the crown 
of the priesthood in the seed of Aaren, but that the 
crown of the law was common to all Israel Those 
who gained distinction as expounders of the sacred 
books were saluted with the title of Babbi, and wcie 
called senhes and doctors of the laAV The people 
were ruled by the senbes, but the scribes wore re- 
el uited fiom the people It was not an idle caste — 
an established Church — but an order wdneh was filled 
and lefillcd with the pious, the earnest, and ambitious 
members of the natioh 

Theiewere two great religious sects which were also 
political parties, as must always be the case where law 
and lehgion are combmed The Sadducces were the 
nch, the mdolent, and the passive anstocrats , they 
were the descendants of those who had belonged to 
the Greek party m the reign of Antiochus, and it was 
said that they themselves were tainted with the Greek 
philosophy They professed, however, to belong to 
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tlio conscnati\e Scnplwro and onginal jMosaic scliool 
As tlie Protestants iciect the traditions of the 
ancient Church, some of winch have doubtless de- 
scended ril’d rocc from the apostolic times, so all 
traditions, good and bad, were Te]ccted by the Sad- 
ducoes As Piotestants always inquire respecting a 
custom or doctrine, " Is it in the Bible V* so the Sad- 
ducees would accejit nothing that could not be show’n 
them in the law They did not beliei e in heaven and 
hell, because there was nothing about heaven and hell 
in the books of iSIoses The morality winch their 
doctors preached was cold and pure, and adapted only 
for enlightened minds The} taught that men should 
be virtuous without the feai of punishment, and w ith- 
out the hope of icw’ard and that such viitue alone is 
of any worth 

The- Phansees were mostly poisons of low birth 
They were the prominent representatives of the popu- 
lar belief zealots in patriotism, as well as in religion 
the teaching, the preaching, and the pioselytismg 
party Among them weie to be found tw’o Itinds of 
men Those Puritans of the Commonw’ealth with 
lank hail, and sour visage, and upturned ejes, who 
wore sombre garments, and sniffled through their 
noses, and garnished their discourse wuth' Scnjiture 
texts, were an exact reproduction, so far as the diffe- 
lence of place and penod would alloAV, of ceitam Jein- 
salem Phansees w'ho veiled their faces wdien they went 
abroad lest they should behold a w’-oman or some un- 
clean thing , who strained the water wdiich they drank 
for fear they should swallow the forbidden gnat , w^ho 
gave alms to the sound of trumpet, and uttered 
long prayers in a loud voice , who Avore texts em- 
broidered on then robes and bound upon tbeir brows , 
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■who follo'wed mmutely the observances of the cere- 
momal law , "sybo added to it with their traditions , 
who lengthened the hours and deepened the gloom of 
the Sabbath day, and increased the taxes which rt had 
been ordered to pay upon the altar 

On the other hand, there had been among the Pun- 
tans many men of pure and gentle lives , and a similar 
class existed among the Pbansees The good Pharisee, 
says the Talmud, is he who obeys the law because he 
loves the Lord They addressed their God by the 
name of “Father” when they prayed “Do unto 
others as you would be done by,” was an adage often 
on their bps That is the law, they said, all the rest 
IS mere commentary To the Pharisees belonged all 
that was best and all that was worst m the Hebrew 
religious hfe 

The traditions of the Pharisees related partly to 
ceremomal matters which m the wntten law were 
already difiuse and intricate enough But it must also 
be remembered that without traditions the Hebrew 
theology was barbarous and incomplete Before the 
captmty the doctnne of rewards and punishments m a 
future state had not been known The Scheol of the 
Jews was a land of shades, in which there was neither 
joy nor sorrow, in which all ghosts or souls dwelt pro- 
miscuously together When the Jews came in contact 
with the Persian pnests they were made acquainted 
■with the heaven and hell of the Avesta It is pio- 
bable, indeed, 'that ■without foreign assistance they 
would in time have developed a armilnr doctrine for 
themselves Already, in the Psalms and Book of Job, 
are signs that the Hebrew mind was in a transition 
state When Ezekiel declared that the son should not 
be responsible for the iniquity of the father, nor the 
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fatlier for the iniquity of the son , that the righteous- 
ness of the nghteous should be upon him, and that the 
wickedness of the wicked should be upon him, he was 
preparing the wai* for a new system of ideas in regard 
to retribution But as it was, the Jews were indebted 
to the Avesta for their traditional theory of a future 
life , and thej* also adopted the Persian ideas of the 
resurrection of the body, the nvalry of the Enl spirit, 
and the approachmg dcstniction and renovation of the 
uorld 

The Satan of Job is not a rebellious angel, still less 
a contending god he is merely a mischieious and 
malignant spnte But the Satan of the restored Jews 
Mas a powerful Pnneo M'ho wont about like a roaring 
lion, and to mIioui this Moild belonged He Mas copied 
fiom Ahnman, the God of Darkness, who M*as ever 
contending with Ormuzd, the God of Light The 
Persians believed that Ormuzd would finally triumph, 
and that a prophet would be sent to announce the gospel 
or good tidings of his approachmg victory Terrible 
calamities would then take place the stars M’ould 
fall doMTi from heaven the earth itself woidd be de- 
stroyed After which it Mould come forth new 
from the hands of the Cieator a kind of ]\ldlen- 
nium would be established there would be one law, 

t * 

one language, one government for men, and umversal 
peace would reign 

This theoiy became blended m the Jewish minds 
with certain expectations of their own In the days of 
captivity their prophets had predicted that a Messiah 
or anomted King w^oiild be sent, that the kmgdom of 
David would be restored, and that Jerusalem would 
become the head-quarters of God on earth All the 
nations would come to Jerusalem to keep the feast of 

o 
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tabernacles and to ivorslnp God Tliose who did not 
come should have no rain , and as the Egyptians 
could do without ram, if they did not come they should 
have the plague The Jewish people would become 
one vast priesthood , and all nations would pay them 
tithe Their seed would inhent the Gentiles They 
would suck the milk of the Gentiles Tliey would 
eat the nches of the Gentiles These same un- 
fortunate Gentiles would be their ploughmen and 
tlieir vinedressers Bowing down would come those 
that afflicted Jerusalem, and vrould lick the dust off 
her feet Strangers would build uji her walls, and 
kmgs would minister unto her Many people and 
strong nations would come to see the Lord of Hosts in 
Jerusalem Ten men in that day would lay hold of 
the skirt of a Jew, saying, We wall go with you, for wm 
have heard that God is with you It was an idea 
worthy of the Jews that they should keep the Creator 
to themselves m Jerusalem, and make their fortunes 
out of the monopoly 

In the meantime these prophecies had not been 
fulfilled , and the Jews were in daily expectation of 
the Messiah, as they are still, and as they are hkely 
to be for some time to come It was the behef of the 
vulgar that this Messiah would be a man belonging to 
the family of David, who would hberate them fiom the 
Bomans, and become their King , so they were always 
on the watch, and whenever a remarkable man ap- 
peared they concluded that he was the son of Dai id, 
the Holy One of Israel, and were ready at once to pio- 
claun lum kmg, and to burst into rebelhon This 
illusion gave nse to repeated riots or revolts, and at 
last brought about the destruction of the city 

But among the higher class of minds the expecta- 
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tion of the Messiah^ though not less ardent, was of a 
more spuitual kind They heheved that the Messiah 
was that prophet often called the Son of Man, who 
would he sent by God to proclaim the defeat of Satan, 
dud the renovation of the world They mterpreted 
the prophets after a manner of their own the kmgdom 
foretold was the kingdom of heaven, and the new 
Jerusalem was not a Jerusalem on earth, but a celestial 
city built of precious stones and watered by the Stream 
of Life 

Such "weie the hopes of the Jews The whole 
nation trembled with excitement and suspense , the 
mob of Judaea awaiting the Messiah or kmg who 
should lead them to the conquest of the world , the 
more noble-mmded Jews of Palestine, and especially 
the foreign Jews, awaiting the Messiah or Son of Man, 
who should proclaim the approach of the most terrible 
of all events There were many pious men and women 
who withdrew entirely from the cares of ordinary life, 
and passed their days m watching and m prayer. 

The Neo-Jewish or Persian-Hebrew lehgion, with 
its subhme theory of a single god, with its clearly 
defined doctrine of rewards and punishments, with its 
one grand duty of faith or allegiance to a divme king, 
was so attractive to the mmd on account of its 
simplicity that it could not fail to conquer the dis- 
coidant and jamng creeds of the Pagan world, as soon 
as it should be propagated in the right manner 
There is a kind of Natm-al Selection m rehgion , the 
creed which is best adapted to the mental world will 
mvanably prevail, and the mental world is bemg 
gradually prepared for the reception of higher and 
higher forms of religious life At this period Europe 
was leady for the reception of the one-god species 
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of belief, but it existed only in the J ewish area, and 
was there confined by artificial checks The Jews 
held the doctrine that none but Jews could be sailed , 
and most of them looked forward to the eternal torture 
of Greek and Roman souls with equanimity, if not 
with satisfaction They were not in the least desirous 
to redeem them , they hoarded up their religion as 
they did their money , and considered it a hentage, a 
patrimony, a kind of entailed estate There were 
some Jews in foreign parts who esteemed it a work of 
piety to bring the Gentiles to a knowledge of the true 
God , and as it was one of the popular amusements of 
the Romans to attend the service at the S3magogiie a 
convert was occasionally made But such cases were 
veiy rare , for m order to embrace the Jewish religion 
it was necessary to undergo a dangerous operation, to 
abstam from eating with the pagans, m short to become 
a Jew It was therefore indispensable for the success 
of the Hebrew religion that it should be dii csted of 
its local customs But however much the Phanscos 
and Sadducees might differ on matters of tradition, 
they were perfectly agreed on this point, that the ccie- 
momal laws were necessary for salvation These laws 
could never be given up by Jews unless they first became 
heretics , and this was what eventually occiured A 
schism arose among the Jews the sectanans were 
defeated and expelled Foiled m their first object 
they cast aside the law of Moses, and offered the 
Hebrew religion without the Hebrew ceremonies to the 
Gieek and Roman world We shall now sketch the 
character of the man who prepared the way for this 
remarkable event 

It was a custom in Israel for the members of each 
family to meet together once a year that they might 
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celebrate a sacred feast. A lamb roasted vrliole was 
placed upoB the table, and a cup of vane was filled 
Then the eldest son said, " Father, what is the meaning 
of this feast And the fathei rophed that it was 
held m memory of the suffeimgs of their ancestors, 
and of the mercy of the Lord their God For while 
they were weeping and bleedmg m the land of Egypt 
there came his voice unto Moses and said that each 
father of a family should select a lamb without blemish 
from his flock, and should kill it on the tenth day of 
the month Akib, at the time of the settmg of the sun , 
and should put the blood in a basin, and should take a 
spng of hyssop and sprinkle the dooi -posts and Imtel 
with the blood , and should then roast the lamb and 
eat it with unleavened bread and bitter herbs they 
should oat it as if m haste, each one standing, with 
his loins girt, his sandals on his feet, and his staff in 
his hand That mght the angel of the Lord slew the 
first bom of the Egyptians , and that mght Isiael was 
delivered ffom hei bonds 

"When the father had thus spoken, the lamb was 
eaten, and four cups of wine were drunk, and the 
family sang a hymn At this beautiful and solemn 
festival all persons of the same km endeavoured to 
meet together , and Hebrew pilgrims from all paits of 
the world journeyed to Jerusalem When they came 
within sight of the Holy City and saw the temple 
shining in the distance hke a mountam of snow, some 
clamoured with cnes of joy, some uttered low and pamful 
sobs Drawing closer together, they advanced towaids 
the gates singing the Psalms of David and offenng 
up players for the restoration of Israel 

At this time the subscriptions from the various 
churches abroad were brought to Jerusalem, and were 
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earned to the Temple treasury in solemn state , and 
at this time, also, the citizens of Jerusalem witnessed 
a procession which they did not like so well. A 
company of Koman soldiers escorted the lieutenant- 
governor, who came up from Cesaiea for the festival, 
that he might give out the vestments of the High 
Pnest, which, bemg the msigma of government, the 
Homans kept under lock and key 

It was the nineteenth year of the reign of Tibenus 
Ccesar , Pontius Pilate had taken up his quarters in 
the city, and the time of the Passover was at hand 
Not only Jerusalem, but also the neighbouring villages, 
were filled with pilgnms, and many were obhged to 
encamp in tents outside the walls 

It happened one day that a sound of shouting was 
heard , the men ran up to the roofe of their houses, 
and the maidens peeped through their latticed win- 
dows A young man mounted on a donkey was nding 
towards the city A crowd streamed out to meet 
him, and a crowd followed him behmd The people 
cast their mantles on the road before him, and also 
covered it with green boughs He rode through the 
city gates straight to the temple, dismounted and 
entered the holy building 

In the outer courts there was a kind of bazaar in 
connection with the temple worship Pure white 
lambs, pigeons, and other animals of the requisite age 
and appearance, were there sold , and money mer- 
chants, sitting at their tables, changed the foreign 
com with which the pdgnms were provided The 
young man at once proceeded to upset the tables and 
to drive their astonished owners from the temple, 
while the crowd shouted, and the little gamifns, who 
were not the least active m the not, cried out. 
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“ IlurrftU for the sou of BomcI 1 ” Tlion people suffer- 
ing from (lisefvi-es \\oro Inonglit to him, and he laid 
his IuukU upon them, and told them to ha\o faith and 
they Mould he healed 

Wlien strangers inquired the meaning of this dis- 
tmlnnce, thei Mere told tint it was Joshua, or as the 
Greek JeMs called him, Jesus the Prophet of NarATCth 
It Mas belieicd h> the common people that he Mas 
the Messiah But the Phansees did not acknowledge 
lus niis-ion For Jesus belonged to Galilee, and the 
natnes of that counti) sjiokc a mIo patois, and their 
orthodox}’ Mas m had repute “ Out of Galilee,” siiid 
the Pharisees Mith scorn, “ out of Galilee, thcic cometli 
no prophet ” 

All poisons of imaginative minds knoM’ M’hat it is 
to be startled by a thought , they kuoM hoiv ideas 
flash into the mind, as if fiom M’lthout , and what 
phjsical oxcitemont they can at times produce They 
also knoM’ uhat it is to bo possessed by a presenti- 
ment, a deep, oicrpoMonng comiction of things to 
come They knoM hon often such presentiments are 
true , and also how often they’ are false 

The prophet or seer is a man of strong imagmatn c 
powers, which have not been calmed by education 
The ideas which occur to his mind often present them- 
selves to his eyes and cars in corresponding sights and 
sounds As one in a dream he hears voices and sees 
forms , his whole mien is that of a man w’ho is pos- 
sessed , his face sometimes becomes transfiguicd, 
and appears to glow’ w'lth light but usually the 
synnptoins are of a more painful kind, such as 
foaming of the mouth, withing of the limbs, and 
a bubbling ebulhtion of the voice He is some- 
times seized' by these violent ideas agamst his 
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•Will But he can, to a certain extent, produce them 
hy long fasting and by long prayer , or, m other 
words, by the contin-ued concentration of the mind 
upon a smgle point , by music, dancing, and fumiga- 
tions The disease is contagious, as is sho-wn by the 
anecdote of Saul among the piophets, and similar 
scenes have been frequently witnessed by travellers in 
the East 

Prophets have existed in all countries and at all 
times , but the gift becomes rare in the same proportion 
as people leain to read and write Second sight m the 
Highlands disappeared before the school, and so it 
has been in other lands Piophets were numerous in 
ancient Greece In the Homeric period they opposed 
the royal power, and constituted another authority by 
the grace of God. Herodotus alludes to men who 
went about prophesymg m hexameters Thucydides 
says, that while the Peloponnesians were ravaging the 
lands of Athens, there were prophets within the city 
uttenng all kinds of oracles, some for going out, and 
some for remaining in It was a prophet who obtained- 
the passing of that law under which Socrates wa^ 
afterwards condemned to death In Greece, in Egypt, 
and m Israel, the priests adopted and locahsed the 
prophetic power The oracles of Ammon, Delphi, and 
Shiloh, bore the same rela'tion to indi’vidual prophe’ts 
as an Estabhshed Church to itinerant preachers Syria 
was especially fertile in prophets Manus kept a Synan 
prophetess named Martha, who attended him in all 
his campaigns It matters nothing what the Synan 
rehgion might be , the same phenomenon agam and 
again recurs Balaam was a prophet before Israel 
was estabhshed Then came the prophets of the 
Jews and they agam have been succeeded by the 
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Chnsliati ca\c •Jaint and tlio ^Mo^^lein dcivisli, A\liom 
the Aitilisliave always rcgjirdcd \uth equal veneration 
But it ^\ns among tlio Jew, from the time of Samuel 
to the captivity that prophets oi deivishcs wore most 
abundant The} ncie then as jdentiful as politicians 
and politicians in fact the} weic, and pi ophesicd against 
each other Some nould be for peace, and some 
nould be foi nar some were partisans of Eg}q)t, 
othera Mere partisans of Babylon The prophetic 
ideas diftoi in no respect from those of ordinary men, 
except in the sublime or ridiculous effect wbicb 
the} pioclucc on the prophetic mind and body 
Sometimes the predictions of tlic Jewish propliots, 
Mere fulhllcd , and sometimes they wcic not To use 
the Greek phrase, tlicu oracles mcic often of base 
metal , and m such a case the unfortunate dervish 
was jeered at as a false piophct, and would in lus 
tmn reproach the Lord foi hanng made him a fool 
before men 

The Jewish prophet was an extraordinary being 
He was something more and something less than a 
man He spoke like an angel , he acted like a beast 
As soon as bo received his mission, bo ceased to wash 
He often letncd to tlic mountains, whcio lie might be 
seen skipping from lock to lock like a goat , or he 
ivandcred m tbo desert witli a leather gudlo round 
his loins, eating loots and wild honey, sometimes 
browsing on glass and flowers He always adapted 
bis actions to the idea winch lie desired to con- 
vey He not only taught m parables, but peifoimed 
them Foi instance, Isaiah walked naked thiough 
the streets to show that the Lord would strip Jeru- 
salem, and make hei bare Ezekiel cut off his hair 
and beard and weighed it m the scales a third part 
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he burnt ■with fire , a third part he strevred about with 
a knife , and a third part he scattered to the -wind 
This was also intended to dlustiato the calamities 
•which would befal the Jews Moreover, he wore a 
rotten girdle ns a sign that their city would decay, and 
buttered his bread m a manner we would rather not 
describe, as a sign that they would cat defiled bread 
among the Gentiles Jeremiah wore a wooden yoke 
as a sign that they should be taken into captivity 
As a sign that the Jews were guilty of wantonness 
in worshipping idols, Hosea cohabited three years 
until a "woman of the town , and as a sign that 
they committed adultery in tummg from the Loid 
their God, he went and lived with another man’s 
Avife 

Such IS the ludicrous side of Jewish prophecy , yet 
it has also its serious and noble side The prophets 
were always the tribunes of tlie people , the pxotec- 
tors of the poor As the tyrant revelled m his palace 
on the taxes extorted from industrious peasants, a 
strange figure would descend from the monntams, and, 
stalking to the throne, would stretch forth a lean and 
swarthy arm, and denounce him in the name of 
Jehovah, and bid bim lepent, or the Lord’s ivrath 
should fall upon him, and dogs sboulcl dunk his blood 
In the first period of the Jewish life, the prophets 
exercised these functions of censor and of tribune, and 
preached loyalty to the god who had brought them up 
out of Egypt with a stiong hand They were also 
intensely fanatical, and published Jehovah’s "vvaatli not 
only agamst the kmg who was guilty of idolatiy and 
vice, but also against tbe kmg who took a census, or 
imported horses, or made treaties of friendship inth 
lus neighbours In the second penod the piophots 
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declared the muty of God, and exposed the folly of 
idol-worship They did even more than this They 
opposed the Ceremonial Law, and preached the reh- 
gion of the heart They declared that God did not 
care for their Sabbaths and their festivals, and their 
neAV moons, and their prayers, and church services, and 
ablutions, and tbeir sacrifices of meat and oil, and of 
incense from Arabia, and of the sweet cane from a far 
countiy “ Cease to do evil," said they , “ learn to 
do well , relieve the oppressed , judge the fatherless , 
plead for the widow ” It is certain that the doctrines 
of the great prophets were heretical Jeremiah flatly 
declared, that m the day that God brought them from 
the land of Egypt, he did not command them concern- 
ing burnt-offenngs or sacrifices and this statement 
■would be of histoncal value, if prophets always- spoke 
the truth 

They were bitter adversanes of the kings and 
priests, and the consolers of the oppressed " The 
Lord hath appomted me,” says one whose oracles have 
been edited with those of Isaiah, but whose period 
was later, and whose true name is not known, " the 
Lord hath appomted me to preach good tidings unto 
the meek , he hath sent me to bind up the broken- 
hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, -to give 
unto them that mourn beauty foi ashes, the oil of joy 
for lamentation, the garment of praise for the spint of 
heavmess ” 

The anstocracy who lived by the altar did not re- 
ceive these attacks m a spmt of submission There 
was a law ascribed to Moses, like all the other Jewish 
laws, but undoubtedly enacted by the priest party under 
the kings, that false prophets should be put to death , 
and though it was dangerous to touch prophets on 
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account of the people, "who were always on their sale, 
they weie frequently subjected to pcr3Ccution Urijali 
fled from King Jehoiakim to Egj^pt , armed men were 
sent aftei him , he was arrested, brought back and 
killed Zachanah was stoned to death in the courts 
of the Temple Jeremiah was formally tried, and was 
acquitted , but bo had a narrow” escape he w'as led, 
as he remarked, like a sheep to the slaughter At 
another time he was imprisoned , at another time he 
was let down by ropes into a dry well , and there is a 
tradition that he was stoned to death by the Jews in 
Egypt after all The nominal Isaiah chants the re- 
quiem of such a martju m a poem of exquisite beauty 
and grandeur The prophet is described ns one of 
hideous appearance, so that people hid their faces 
from him "Im visage was mat) ccl more than any 
man, and 7ms form, mot a than the sons of men ” The 
people rejected his mission and refused to acknowledge 
him as a prophet “ J3c voas despised and rejected of 
men, a man of sot rows and acquainted ntih grief" 
He was arraigned on a charge of false prophecy , he 
made no defence, and ho was put to death “ J/c nas 
oppressed and afflicted, yet he opened not his mouth 
he was brought as a lamb to ike slaughter, and as a 
sheep befote her sheaicis is dumb, so he opened not 
Ills mouth He was taken ft otn the pt tsoti to the 
judgment , Uwas cut offlfiom the land of the living " 
It was hebeved by the Jews that the death of such a 
man was accepted by God as a human sacnlico, an 
atonement for the sms of the people, just as the pnest 
m the olden time heaped the sms of the people on the 
sc^e-goat, and sent him out mto the inldemess. 

He hare the sins of many, and made inicicesston 

for tketransgiessois. The Lot d hath laid on hum 
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ihe 1711 qniiy of xls all Surely Jie hath home our 
gi lefs, and hath carried our soi*) ovjs H^s soul was 
made an ofcnng foj sm He luas wounded foi our 
tiansgressioiis, he vjas hnmed for our iniquities, 
and ivifli his stupes we ar-e healed” 

There are many worthy people who think it a very 
extraordinary thing that tins poem can he nsed, almost 
word for word, to describe the rejected mission and 
martyrdom of Jesus But as the Hebrew piophets 
resembled one another, and were tried before the same 
tribunal, under the same law, the comcidence is not 
surprising A poetical description, in vague and 
general terms, of the Rebelhon of the English people 
and the execution of Charles I would apply equally 
well to the rebelhon of the French people and the 
execution of Louis XVI 

Tlie prophet of Nazareth did not differ m tempera- 
ment and chaiacter from the noble prophets of the 
ancient period He preached, as they did, the re- 
hgion of the heart, he attacked, as they did, the 
ceiemomal laws, he offered, as they did, consolation 
to the poor , he poured forth, as they did, invectives 
agamst the rulers and the rich But his piedictions 
were entirely different from theirs, for he lived, theo- 
logically speaking, in anothei world The old prophets 
could only urge men to do good that the Loid might 
make them prosperous on earth, or, at the most, that 
they imght obtain an everlastmg name They could 
only promise to theTeople the restoration of Jerusalem 
and the good things of the Gentiles , the leconcihation 
of Judah and Ephraim, and the Gathermg of the Dis- 
persed. The morahty which Jesus preached was also 
supported by promises and threats, but by promises 
and threats of a more exalted kmd it was also 
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"based upon self-interest, but upon self-interest ap- 
plied to a futuie life For this be was indebted to the 
age in wbicb be lived He was superioi ns a prophet 
to Isaiab, as Newton ns an astionomer was superior to 
K-opler, Kepler to Copernicus, Copeimcus to Ptolemy, 
Ptolemy to Hipparchus, and Hipparchus to the un- 
known Egyptian oi Chaldoean priest who first began to 
register eclipses and to catalogue the stais Jesus was 
a carpenter by trade, and was uiged by a prophetic 
call to leave his workshop and to go foith into the 
world, preaching the gospel which he had leceived 
The current fancies respecting the appioaching de- 
struction of the woild, the conquest of the Ei il Pou er, 
and the reign of God had fermented in his mind, and 
had made him the subject of a remarkable hallucina- 
tion He beheved that he was the promised Hessiah 
or Son of Man, who would bo sent to prepare the 
world for the kingdom of God, and who would bo ap- 
pointed to judge the souls of men, and to leign over 
them on earth Ho was a man of the people, a rustic 
and an artizan he was also an imitator of the ancient 
prophets, whoso works he studied, and whose woids 
were always on his bps Thus ho was led as man and 
prophet to take the part of the pool He sjnnpa- 
thised deeply with the outcasts, the afiBicted, and tlie 
oppressed To children and to women, to all vho suf- 
fered and shed tears , to all from whom men turned 
with loathmg and contempt to the giil of evil life, 
who bemoaned her shame , to the tax-gatherer, who 
crouched before his God in humihty and woe to the 
sorrowful in spirit, and the weak in henai. , to the 
weary and the heavy laden Jesus appeared as a shm- 
ing angel with words sweet as the honey-comb, and 
bright as the golden day He laid his hands on the 
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heads of the lowly , he hade the sorrowful he of good 
cheer, for that the day of their deliverance and their 
glory was at hand 

If we regard Jesus only m his relations with those 
whose hnef and bitter lives he purified from evil, and 
lUumined with ideal joys, we might believe him to 
have been the perfect type of a meek and suffeimg 
samt But his character had two sides, and we must 
look at both Such is the imperfection of human 
nature, that extreme love is counterbalanced by ex- 
treme hate , every virtue has its attendant vice, which 
IS excited by the same stimulants, which is nourished 
by the same food Martyrs and persecutors resemble 
one another , their minds are composed of the same 
materials The man who will suffer death for his 
rehgious faith, will endeavour to enforce it even unto 
death In fact, if Christianity were true, religious per- 
secution would become a pious and charitable duty , if 
God designs to punish men for their opimons, it would 
be an act of mercy to mankind to extmguish such 
opmions By burning the bodies of those who dif- 
fuse them, many souls would be saved that would 
otherwise be lost, and so there would be an economy of 
torment m the long run It is therefore not surprising 
that enthusiasts should be mtolerant Jesus was not 
able to display the'spmt of a persecutor m his deeds , 
but he displayed it m his words Beheiung that it was 
m his power to condemn his feUow-creatuies to eternal 
torture, he did so condemn by anticipation all the rich 
and almost all the learned men among the Jews It 
was his behef that God reigned m heaven, but that 
Satan reigned on earth In a few years God would 
mvade and subdue the earth ' It was therefore his 
prayer, “ Thy kmgdom come , thy will be done m 
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earth as it is in heaven ” God's Mill ivas not at that 
time done on earth, which was in the possession of the 
Piince of Darkness It ivas evident, therefore, that 
all prosperous mon were favoimtcs of Satan, and that 
the unfortunate ivcro faiountcs of God Those would- 
go ivith their master to eternal pain these would ho 
low'arded by their master with ctcnial joy He did 
not say that Dives was bad, or that Lazarus was good, 
but meiely that Dues had iccoived his good things on 
earth, and Lazniais his evil things on caith that 
afterw’ards Lazarus was rewarded, and Dives tormented 
Dives might have been as virtuous as the Archbisliop 
of Canterbury', w’ho is also clothed in fine liimu, and 
who fares sumptuously every day ; Lazarus might h ivc 
been as vicious ns the Lambeth pauper, who prowls 
round the palace gates, and whose mind, like Ins bod}, 
IS full of soies Not onl> the inoftcnsivo rich were 
doomed by Jesus to hell fire, but also all those who 
did an}'thing to mont the esteem of their fellow -mon 
Even those that w'crc happy and enjojed life — unless 
it was in his owti company — were lost souls “ AVoc 
unto you that nic iich,” said ho, “ for }o h.iio 
received your consolation Woe unto you that are 
full, for ye shall hunger Woe unto you that laugh 
now, for ye shall moiun and weep Woo unto }ou 
when all men shall speak well of you, for so did their 
fathers of the false prophets” He also pronounced 
eternal pumshmeut on all those who refused to 
jom him. “ Ho that bclieveth and is baptized,” 
said he, “ shall be saved He that bclieveth not shall 
be damned.” 

He supposed that when the kingdom of God was 
established on earth, he w'ould reign ovci it as viceroy 
Those who wished to live under him in that kiuo-dom 
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must renounce all the pleasuies of Satan’s world 
They must sell their property, and give the pioceeds 
to the poor, discard all domestic ties, cultivate self- 
abasement, and do nothmg which could possibly raise 
them m the esteem of otiier people For they could 
not serve two masters they could not be rewarded 
in the kingdom of this world, which was ruled by 
Satan, and also in the new kingdom, which would be 
ruled by God If they gave a dinner, they were not 
to ask their nch friends, lest they should be asked 
back to dinner, and thus lose their reward They 
must ask only the poor, and for that benevolent 
action they would be recompensed hereafter They 
were not to give alms m public, oi to pray in public 
and when they fasted, they were to pretend to feast , 
for if it was perceived that they were devout men, 
and were praised foi their devotion, they would lose 
their reward Robbery and violence they were not to 
resist If a man smote them on one cheek, they were 
to offer him the other also , if he- took then coat, they 
were to giye him their shirt , if he forced them to 
go with him one mile, they were to go with him 
two They were to love their enemies, to do good 
to them that did them evil , and why ? Not ’ 
because it was good so to do, but that they mjght 
be paid for the same with compound mterest in a 
future state 

It might be supposed that as m the philosophy of 
Jesus poverty was equivalent to virtue, and misery a 
passport to eternal bliss, sickness would be also a 
beatific state But Jesus, like the other Jews, be- 
heved that disease proceeded from sm In PaleS- 
tme it was always held that a priest or a prophet was 
the best physician, and prayer, with the laying on of 

p 
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hands, the most efficacious of all medicines Among 
the sms of Asa it is mentioned that having sore feet, 
he -went to a doctor instead of to the Lord Jesus 
informed those on "whom he laid his hands that their 
sms were forgiven them, and ivamed those he healed 
to sin no more lest a worse thing should come upon 
them Such theological piactitioners have always 
eMsted m the East, and exist there at the present 
day A text from the Koran written on a boaid and 
washed off into a cup of water is considered God’s own 
physic , and as the patient believes m it, and as the 
mmd can sometimes mfluence the body, the disease is 
occasionally healed upon the spot The exploits of the 
miracle doctor are exaggerated m his lifetime , and 
after his death it is declared that he restored sight to 
men that were bom blind, cleansed the lepers, made 
the lame to walk, cured the mcmable, and raised the 
dead to life 

In Jerusalem the scribe had succeeded to the seer 
The Jews had already a proverb, " A scholar is greater 
than a prophet ” The supernatural gift was regarded 
inth suspicion, and if successful ivith the vulgar, 
excited envy and indignation In the East, at the 
present day, there is a permanent hostility between 
the mollah, or doctor of the law, and the dervish, or 
illiterate " man of God ” Jesus was, in point of fact, 
a dervish , and the learned Pharisees were not in- 
clmed to admit the authority of one who spoke a 
rustic patois and misplaced the h, and who was no 
doubt like other prophets, uncouth in his appearance 
and uncleanly m his garb At Jerusalem Jesus com- 
pletely failed , and this failure appears to have stun«' 
him mto bitter abuse of his successful rivals, the 
missionary Pharisees, and mto the wildest extravagance 
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of «?pcoch He axlled lUe learticJ doctors a genera- 
tion of vipers, 'a)ulod ‘foinilclircs, and serpents , be 
declared tlmi they should not escape the damnation of 
hell Because the}' bad made the washing of bands 
before dinner a icligious ablution, Jesus, i\itb equal 
bigotiy, s\ould not wash lus bauds at all, though 
pco])le cat u ith the hand in the East, and dip then 
binds in the same dish He told his discijiles that 
if a man called another a fool, bo uould be m danger 
of bcll-firc, and hoover spoke against the Holy 
Ghost, il would not be forgiven him " neither m tins 
■world nor m the uoild to come” He said that if a 
man had done anything uroiig with his hand or bis 
eje, it were better for him to cut off bis guilty band, 
01 to pluck out lus guilty eye, rather than to go ivith 
bis whole body into bell Ho cursed a fig-tree be- 
cause it bore no fruit, although it uas not the season 
ot fruit — an action as rational as that of Xerxes, who 
flogged the sea He retorted to those ■who accused 
him of breaking the Sabbath, that he was above the 
Sabbath 

It is O'vadent that a man who talked in such a 
manner, who believed that it was in his power to 
abiogate the laws of the land, to forgive sins, to be- 
stow eternal happiness upon his friends, and to send 
all those who differed from him to everlasting flames, 
would lay himself open to a charge of blasphemy, 
and it IS also evident that the generation of vipers 
would not hesitate to take advantage of the circum- 
stance But whatever shaie personal enmity might 
have had in the charges that were made against him, 
be was laivfuUy condemned, accoidmg to Bible law 
He declaied in open court that they would see lum 
descendmg in the clouds at the right band of the 
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power of God The higli priest tore Lis robes in 
Lorror , false prophecy and blasphemy had been 
uttered to his face 


After the execution of Jesus his disciples did not 
return to Galilee they waited at Jerusalem, for his 
second coming They believed that he had died as a 
human sacrifice for the sms of the people, and that he 
would speedily return with an army of angels to estab- 
hsh the kingdom of God on earth Already in hiS 
lifetime these simple creatures had begun to dispute 
about the digmties which they should hold at court , 
and Jesus, who was not less simple than themselves, 
had promised that they should sit on twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tnbes of Israel He had assured 


them agam and again, in the most positive language, 
that this event would take place in their own lifetime 
“ Venly, venly,” he said, “ there are some standing 
here who shall not taste of death till they see the 
Son of Man coming m his kingdom ” Tliey there- 
fore remamed at Jerusalem, and scimpulously follow od 
his commands They established a community of 
goods, or at least gave away their superfluities to the 
poorer members of the church, and had chantable 


arrangements for relieving the sick They admitted 
proselytes with the ceremony of baptism At the 
evemng repast which they held together, they broke 
bread and drank wine in a certain solemn manner, as 
Jesus had been wont to do, and as they especmlly 
remembered he did at the last supper But in all 
respects they were Jews just as Jesus himself had 
been a Jew They attended divme service in the 
temp e , they offered up the customary sacrifices, 
they kept the ^bbath , they abstained from forbidden 
meats They held merely the one dogma, that Jesus 
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A\as the Messiah, and that he vrould return in power 
and glory lo judge the earth 

Jenisalcm ^^as frequented at the time of the pil- 
grimage hy thousands of Jews from tlie great cities 
of Europe, North Africa and Asia-jMinoi Those 
pilgrims were of a very dificient class from the fisher- 
men of Galilee They were Jens m religion, hut 
the} neie scarcely Jews in nationality They were 
ineinhcrs of great and flourishing municipalities, 
they enjoyed political liberty and civil nghts They 
prayed in Greek, and read the Bible in a Greek trans- 
lation Then doctrine was tolemnt and latitudinarian 
At Alexandria theie was a school of Jews who 
had mingled the metaphysics of Plato with their 
own theology Many of these Gieek Jews became 
converted, and it is to them that Jesus owes his re- 
putation, Chnstiauity its existence The Palestine 
Jews desned to leserve the Gospel to the Jews, 
they had no taste or sympathy foi the Gentiles, from 
whom they lived entirely apart, and who were asso- 
ciated m their minds with the abominations of idolatry, 
the payment of taxes, and the persecution of Antiochus 
But these same Gentiles, these poor benighted Gieeks 
and Romans, were the compatriots and fellow-citizens 
of the Hellenic Jeivs, who theiefoie entertained more 
liberal ideas upon the subject Two parties accord- 
ingly arose, — the conservative, or Jewish party, who 
would receive no converts except accordmg to the 
custom of the orthodox Jews m such cases , and the 
Greek party, who agitated foi complete freedom from 
the law of Moses The latter were headed by Paul, 
an enthusiastic and ambitious man, who refused to 
place himself undei the rule of the twelve apostles, but 
claimed a special revelation A conference was held 
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at Jerusalem, and a compromise was arranged to the 
effect that pagan converts should not be subjected to 
the rite of circumcision, but that they should abstain 
from poik and oysters, and should cat no animals 
which had not been killed by the knife But the com- 
promise did not last The church diverged in discipline 
and dogma more and more ividely from its ancient form, 
till in the second century the Clnistians of Judaja, nho 
had faithfully followed the customs and tenets of the 
twelve apostles, were informed that they were heretic*! 
During that interval a new religion had arisen 
Chnstiamty had conquered paganism, and paganism 
had corrupted Chnstianity The legends which be- 
longed to Osins and Apollo had been applied to the 
life of Jesus The single Deity of the Jens had been 
exchanged for the Trinity, •winch the Egj’ptians h.id 
invented, and which Plato had idealised into a philo- 
sophic system The man who had said “ Why callest 
thou me good ? there is none good but one, that 
IS God,” had now himself been made a god, or the 
third part of one Tlie Hebrew element, however, . 
had not been entirely cast off With some little in- 
consistency the Jemsh sacred books were said to be 
inspired, and neaily all the injunctions contained in 
them were disobeyed It was heresy to deny that the 
Jews were the chosen people, and it was heresy to 
assert that the Jews would be saved 

The amstian religion was at first spread by Jews, 
who, either as missionaries or m the course of their 
ordinary avocations, maiie the circuit of the Medi- 
terranean world In aU large towns theie was a 
Ghetto, or Jews’ quarter, in which the traveller was 
received by the people of his own race There ■was 
no regular clergy among the Jews, and it was their 
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custom to allow, aud even to invite the stranger to 
preach in their synagogue Doctnnes were not stnctly 
defined, and they hstened without anger, and perhaps 
with some hope, to the statement, that Jesus of 
Nazareth was the Messiah, and that he would shortly 
return to' estabhsh his kingdom upon earth But 
when these Chnstians began to preach that the eating 
of pork was not a deadly sin, and that God was better 
pleased with a sprinkle than a slash, they weie 
speedily stigmatised as heretics, and all the Jewries in 
the world were closed against them 

Those strange rehgious and commercial communities, 
those landless colomes which an Onental people had 
estabhshed all over the world, from the Rhone and the 
Rhine to the Oxus and Jaxartes , which corresponded 
regularly among themselves, and whose members re- 
cognised each other, wherever they might be and in 
whatever garb, by the solemn phrase. Hear Isiael, 
ilia e ts one God f afforded a model for the Christian 
churches of the early days The primitive Christians 
did not, indeed, hve together in one quarter, like the 
Jews, but they gathered together for purposes of wor- 
ship and administration in set places at appointed 
times They did not estabhsh commercial relations 
with the Christians m other towns, but they kept up 
an active social correspondence, and hospitably enter- 
tamed the foreign brother who brought letters of m- 
troduction as ciedentials of his cieed Travelhnsr, 
though not always free from danger, was unobstructed 
in those days , coasters sailed frequently from port to 
port, and the large towns were connected by pai ed 
roads with a posting-house at every six-mile stage 
AH mn-keepers spoke Greek it was not necessary to 
learn Latin even m order to reside at Rome* 
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And noTV t\re return to that magnificent city wliicli 
■was adorned "with the spoils of a hundred lands, into 
•which streamed all the -wealth, the energy, and the am- 
bition of the East and West Ostia-on-the-sea where 
the ancient citizens had boiled their salt, •was now a 
great port, m which the giain from Egyjit and Car- 
thage was stored up m huge buildings, and to which, 
in the summer and autumn, came ships fiom all parts 
of the world The road to Eome was fifteen miles in 
length, and was Imed "with -villas and with lofty tombs 
Outside the city, on the neighbouring hills, were 
gai^ens open to the public , and firom these hills weie 
conducted streams, by subterranean pipes, into the 
town, where they were trained to run like rivulets, 
making everywhere a pleasant murmur, here and there 
reposmg m artificial grottoes, or dancing as fountains 
in the air The streets were narrow, and the tall 
houses buned them m deep shade They were hned 
with statues , there was a population of maible men 
Flowters glittered on roofs and balconies Yast palaces 
of green, and white, and golden tinted marble were 
surrounded by venerable trees The Yia Sacra was 
the Regent Street of Rome, and was bordered with 
stalls, where the silks and spices of the East, the wool 
of Spam, the glass wares of Alexandria, the smoked 
fish of the Black Sea, the -wines of the Gieek isles, 
Cretan apples, Alpme cheese, the oysteis of Britain* 
and the veined wood of the Atlas, were exposed for 
sale In that splendid thoroughfaie a hundred 
languages might be heard at once, and as many 
costumes were displayed as if the universe had 
been mvited to a fancy ball Sometimes a squadron 
of the Imperial Guard would ride by — flaxen-haired, 
blue-eyed Germans, covered with shming steel Then 
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a procession of pale-faced, shaven Egyptian priests, 
Ijearing a statue of Isis, and singing melancholy 
hymns A Gieek philosopher would ne\t pass along 
with abstracted eyes and ragged cloak, followed by a 
boy with a pile of books Men from the East might 
be seen with white turbans and flowing robes, or m 
sheep-skin mantles, ivith high black caps , and per- 
haps, beside them, a tattooed Baton gaping at the 
shops Then would come a palanquin with curtams 
half drawn, earned along at a swinging pace by sturdy 
Cappadocian slaves, and within, the fashionable lady 
with supercilious, half-closed eyes, holding a crystal 
ball between her hands to keep them cool Nevt, a 
senator in wdnte and purple robe, receiving, as he 
walked along, the greetings and kisses of his friends 
and clients, not always of the cleanest kind So 
ciowded were the streets that carnages were not 
allowed to pass through them in the day-time The 
only vehicles that appealed were the carts employed 
in the public works , and as they came rolling and 
gnndmg along, beanng huge beams and blocks of 
stone, the dnver cracked his whip and pushed people 
against the wall, and there was much squeezmg and 
confusion, duimg which pickpockets, elegantly dressed, 
their hands covered with nngs, were busy at their 
work, pretendmg to assist the ladies m the crowd 
People from the country passed towards the market, 
their mules or asses laden wuth panniers m which purple 
grapes and golden fruits were piled up m profusion, 
and refreshed the eye, which was dazzled by the stony 
glare Hawkers went about offermg matches m ex- 
change for broken gloss , and the keepers of the cook- 
shops called outm cheerful tones, "Smokmg sausages*” 
“ Sweet boiled peas *” " Honey wme, 0 honey wme*” 
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And tlien there was the crowd itself the bright-eyed, 
daik-browed Roman people, who played on the shade 
at dice, or mora, like the old Egyptians , who lounged 
through the temples, which were also the museums, to 
look at the curiosities , or who stood in groups readmg 
the advertisements on the walls and the programmes, 
which announced that on such and such a day there 
would be a grand performance in the circus, and that 
all would be done in the best style A blue awning, 
with white stars in imitation of the sky, would shade 
them from the sun, trees would be transplanted, a 
forest would appear upon the stage , giraffes, zebras, 
elephants, hons, ostriches, stags, and wild boars would 
be hunted down and killed , armies of gladiators would 
contend , and, by way of after-piece, the arena would 
be filled with water, and a naval battle would be pei- 
formed, — ships, soldiers, woimds, agony, and death 
bemg admirably real 

So passed the Roman street-hfe day, and with the 
first hours of darkness the noise and turmoil did not 
cease , for then the travelhng carnages rattled towards 
the gates, and carts filled with dung — ^the only export 
of the city The music of serenades rose softly m the 
air, and sounds of laughter from the tavern The 
night watch made their roimds their armour rattling 
as they passed. Lights were extmguished, householders 
put up their shutters, to which bells were fastened, for 
burglaries frequently occurred And then for a time 
the city would be almost stilL Dogs, hated by the 
Romans, prowled about sniffing for their food Men 
of piey from the Pontme Marshes crept stealthily along 
the black side of the street signalhng to one another 
with sharp whistles or hissing sounds Sometimes 
torches would flash against the walls as a knot of 
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young gallants reeled home from a dehaiicli, breaking 
the noses of the ^street statues on their way And nt 
such an hour there ivere men and women who stole 
forth from their -sanous houses, and with mantles 
covering their faces, hastened to a lonely spot m the 
suburbs and entered the mouth of a dark ca\e They 
passed through long galleries, moist \snth damp and 
odorous of death, for coffins were ranged on either side 
m tiers one above the other But soon sveet music 
sounded from the depths of the abj'ss , an open cham- 
ber came to view, and a tomb covered with floueis, laid 
out >Yith a repast, encircled by men and i\omen, uho 
were apparelled in white robes, and who sang a psalm 
of joy It was m the catacombs of Rome where the 
dead had been buned in the ancient times that the 
Christians met to discourse on the progress of the faith , 
to recount the tnals which they suffered in them homes , 
to confess to one another their sms and doubts, their 
carnal presumption, or their lack of faith , and alsq to 
relate their sweet visions of the mght, the answers to 
them earnest prayers They listened to the exhorta- 
tions of them elders, and perhaps to a letter from one 
of the apostles They then supped together as Jesus 
had supped with his disciples, and kissed one another 
when the love feast was concluded. At these meetmgs 
there was no distinction of rank , the high-bom lady 
embraced the slave whom she had once scarcely regarded 
as a man Humility and submission were the cardinal 
virtues of the early Christians , slavery had not been 
forbidden by the apostles because it was the doctrme 
of Jesus that those who were lowest in this -world, 
would be the highest m the nest, his theory of heaven 
bemg earth turned upside down Slavery therefore 
was esteemed a state of grace, and some Christians 
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appear to have rejected the hreedman’s cap on religious 
grounds, for Paul exhorts such persons to become free 
if they can, advice -which slaves do not usually 
require. 

As -tune passed on the belief of the first Christians 
that the end of the world was near at hand became 
famter, and gradually died away It was then declared 
that God had favoured the earth with a respite of one 
thousand years In the meantime, the gospel or good 
tidmgs which the Christians announced was this There 
was one God, the Creator of the world He had long 
been angry with men because they were what he had 
made them But he sent his only begotten son into a 
comer of Syna , and because his son had been mur- 
dered his wrath had been partly appeased He would 
not torture to eternity all the souls that he had made , 
he would spare at least one in every million that were 
bom. Peace unto earth and good will unto men if 
they would act in a certam manner , if not, fire and 
brimstone and the noisome pit He was the Emperor 
of Heaven, the tyrant of the skies, the pagan gods 
were rebels, "with whom he was at war, although he 
was All-powerful, and whom he allowed -to seduce the 
souls of men although he was AU-merciful. Those 
who jomed the army of the cross might entertain some 
hopes of bemg saved , those who followed the faith of 
then fathers Avould follow then fathers to hell-fiure 
This creed with the early Christians was not a matter of 
half-behef and metaphysical debate, as it is at the present 
day, when Cathohcs and Protestants discuas heh-fire with 
courtesy and comfort over filberts and port -wme To 
those credulous and imagmative mmds God was a live 
king, hell a place m which real bodies were burnt with 
real fiames, which was filled -with the sickening stench 
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of roasted flesli, whicli resottnded mth agonising shrieks 
They saw their fathers and mothers, their sisters and 
their dearest friends, hurrying onward to that fearful 
pit nnconscions of danger, langhmg and smgmg, lured > 
on hy the fiends whom they called the gods They 
felt, as we should feel were we to see a hhnd man walk- 
ing towards a nver hank Who would have the heart 
to turn aside and say it was the husmess of the pohee 
to interfere ^ But what was death, a mere momentary 
pam compared wuth tortures that would have no end * 
Who that could hope to save a soul by tears and sup- 
phcations would remam quiescent as men do now, 
shruggmg their shoulders and saymg that it is not 
good taste to argue on rehgion, and that conversion is 
the office of the clergy 1 The Christians of that period 
felt more and did more than those of the present day, 
not because they were better men, but because they 
believed more , and they believed more because they 
knew less Doubt is the offeprmg of knowledge the 
savage never doubts at aU. 

In that age the Chnstians beheved much, and their 
lives were rendered beautiful by sympathy and love 
The dark, deep nver did not exist, it was only a 
foncy of the brain yet the impulse was not less real 
The heart-throb, the implormg cry, the swift leap, the 
trembhng hand outreached to save , the transport of 
delight, the ecsta^ of tears, the sweet, calm joy that 
a man had been wrested from the jaws of death— are 
these less beautiful, are these less real, because it 
afterwards appeared that the man had been m no 
danger after all ? 

» In that age every Chnstian was a missionary Tlie 
soldier sought to wm recruits for the heavenly host 
the pnsoner of war discoursed to his Persian jailer; 
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the slave girl whispeied the gospel in the eais of her 
mistress as she built up the moss of towered hair, 
theie stood men in cloak and heard at street comeis, 
who, when the people, according to the manners of the 
day, invited them to speak, preached not the doctiines 
of the Painted Porch, hut the words of a new and strange 
philosophy , the young wife thiew her arms round her 
husband’s neck and made him agree to be baptised, 
that their souls might not be parted after death 
How awful were the threats of the Heavenly despot , 
how sweet were the promises of a life beyond the 
grave The man who strove to obey the law which 
was written on his heart, yet often fell for want of 
support, was now promised a rich reward if he would 
persevere The disconsolate woman, whose age of 
beauty and triumph had passed away, was taught that 
if she became a Christian her body in all the splendour 
of Its youth would rise again The poor slave, who 
sickened &om weanness of a life in which there was 
for him no hope, received the assurance of another 
hfe in which he would find luxniy and pleasure when 
death released him from his woe Ah'^ sweet fallacious 
hopes of a harbarous and poetic age ! Illusion still 
chenshed, for mankmd is yet m its romantic youth i 
How easy it wodld be to enduie without repining the 
toils and trouble3\of this miserable hfe if indeed we 
could believe that, when its biief penoa was past, we 
should be united to those whom we have loved, to 
those whom death has snatched away,l;)r whom fate 
has parted from us by barriers cold afrd deep and 
hopeless as the grave If we could beli&ve this, the 
shoitness of hfe would comfort ns~howl quickly the 
time flies by ' — and we should welcome death But 
ue do not beheve it, and so we chng to oW toituied 
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lives, dreading the dark Nothingness, di ending the dis- 
persal of our elements into cold unconscious space As 
drops in the ocean of watei, as atoms in the ocean of 
air, as sparks in the ocean of fiio within the eaith, 
our minds do their appointed woik and serve to build 
up the strength and beauty of the one gicat Human 
Hind ivliich glows from century to century, from age 
to age, and is perhaps itself a ineic molecule within 
some higher mind 

Soon it was whispered that theie was m Rome a 


secret society which woi shipped an unknown God 
Its members woie no garlands on their brows , they 
never entered the temples, they were governed by 
laws which strange and fearful oaths bound them ever 


to obey , their speech was not as the speech of oidi- 
naiy men , they buried instead of burning the bodies 
of the dead, they married, they educated their 
children after a manner of then own The pohticians 
who regarded the Estabhshed Chinch as essential to 
the safety of the State became alaimed Secret 
societies were forbidden by the law^ and here was a 
society m which the tutelary gods of Rome were de- 
nounced as rebels and usurpers The Christians, it is 
tme, preached passive obedience and the divine nght 
of kmgs, but they proclaimed that all men were 
equal before God, a dangerous doctrine in a com- 
mumty where more than half the men were slaves 
iiie idle and superstitious lazzarom did not love the 
gods but they beheved in them , and they feared lest 
the atUeiete, as they called the Chnstoaat, would 
p^vote the veugeanoe of the whole divine federation 
• against the city, and that all would he involved m the 
emmon rmn. Soon there came £ time when eveiy 
puhho cahumty, an epidemic, a file, a famine, oi a 
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flood ivas ascnbed to the anger of the offended gods 
And then arose impenal edicts, popular commotions, 
and the temble street-cry of Ohnshctm, ad Leonas f 
But the persecutions thus provoked were fitful and 
bnef, and served only to fan the flame For to those 
who believed in heaven — not as men now believe, with 
a slight tincture of, perhaps, unconscious doubt, but as 
men believe in things which they see and hear and feel 
and know- — death was merely a surgical operation, 
with the absolute certainty of consequent release from 
pain, and of entrance into unutterable bhss The 
Chiistians, theiefore, encountered it with joy , and the 
sight of their cheerful countenances as they weie being 
led to execution induced many to inquire what this 
behef imght be which could thus rob death of its 
dreadfulness and its despair 

But the great moralists and thinkers of the Empire 
looked coldly down upon this new religion In their 
pure and noble wntings they either allude to Chns- 
tianity inth scorn, or do not allude to it at all This 
circumstance has occasioned much Burpnse it can 
however, be easily explained The success of Cbiis- 
tianity among the people, and its want of success 
among the phdosophers, were due to the same cause 
— ^the superstition of the Christian teachers. 

Among the missionaries of the present day there 
are many men who, in earnestness and self-devotion, 
are not inferior to those of the Apostohc times Yet 
they almost invanably fail they are too enlightened 
for their congregations With respect to their own 
rehgion, mdeed, that charge cannot be justly brought 
agamst the^ Set them talking oi^ the forbidden 
apple, I^oahs ark, the sun standing still to facilitate 
murder, the donkey preachmg to its mastei, the whale 
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swallowing and ejecting Jonah, the immnculato con^ 
ccption, the water turned to wine, the fig-tree withered 
hy a curse — and they wnll reason hhc children ; or, in 
other woids, they will not reason at all thej ivill 
merely repeat ’nliat they have boon taught by their 
mammas But when they discourse to the saiage 
concernmg his belief, they use the logic of Voltaire, 
and deride witches and men possessed in a style 
which Jesus and the twelve apostles, the Fathers of 
the cluucli, the popes of the Middle Ages, and Mnitin 
Luther himself, would have accounted hlasphenious 
and contrary to Scripture Now it is impossible to 
persuade an adult savage that his gods do not e\ist , 
and he considers those who deny their existence to bo 
Ignorant foreigners, unacquainted with the divine con- 
stitution of his country Hence he laughs in his 
sleeve at all that the missionaries say But the 
primitive Clinstiaus believed in gods and goddesses, 
satyrs and nymphs, as impbcitly as the pagans them- 
selves They did not deny, and they did not dis- 
beheve, the miracles performed in pagan temples 
They allowed that the gods had great powrer upoti 
earth, but asserted that they would have it only for a 
time, that it ceased beyond the grave, that they 
were rebels, and that God was the rightful king 
Here, then, were two classes of men whose intellects 
were precisely on the same level Each had a theory 
^d the Chnstian theory was the better of the two’ 
It had definite promises and tlireats , and without 
hemg too high for the vulgar comprehension, it re- 
duced the scheme of the universe to order and hax- 

tW^iaved 

But to the philosophers of that period it was merely 
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a new and noisy form of supetstition. Espeiience 
lias amply proved that minds of the highest oidei are 
sometimes unable to shake off the ideas which they 
imbibed when they were children , hut to those of 
whom we speak Christianity was offered when then 
powers of reflection were matured, and it was naturally 
rejected with contempt They knew that the pagan 
gods did not exist Was it likely that they would sit 
at the feet of those who still heheved m them ? They 
had long ago abandoned the rehgious legends of their 
own country , they had shaken off the spell which 
Homer, with his splendid poetry, had laid upon their 
minds Was it hkely that they would believe in the 
old Arab traditions, or m these tales of a god who 
took upon him the semblance of a Jew, and suffered 
death upon the gallows for the redemption of man- 
kmd 1 They had ohtamed, by means of intellectual 
research, a partial perception of the great truth, that 
events result from secondaiy laws Was it hkely that 
they would jom a crew of devotees who prayed to God 
to make the wind blow this way or that way, to give 
them a dinner, or to cure them of a pam ? When the 
Tiber ovei-flowed its hanks, the Pagans declared that it 
was owmg to the wrath of the gods agamst the Chris- 
tians the Chnstians retorted that it was owmg to the 
wrath of God agamst the idolaters To a man like 
Pliny, who studied the phenomena with his note- 
book in his hand, where was the difference between 
the two ? 

In the Greek world Christianity became a system 
of metaphysics as abstract and abstruse as any son of 
Hellas could desire But in the Latin world it was 
never the religion of a scholar and a gentleman. It was 
the creed of the uneducated people who flung them- 
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sohes into it with passion It was something which 
belonged to them and to them alone They weie not 
acquainted ivith Ciceio or Seneca thej^ had never tasted 
intellectual delights, foi the philosojihcis scorned to 
instruct the vulgar crowd And now the vulgar crowd 
found tcachcis who intei-pretedto them the Jewishboohs, 
Mho composed for them a magnificent hteratiiro of 
sermons and epistles and contiovei-sial tieatises, a 
literature of enthusiasts and martym, wiitten in blood 
and fire The people had no share in the politics of 
the Empire , but now they had politics of their omti 
The loM’or oiders neie eiifianchiscd , w'omen and slaves 
weie not excluded The bathers gossipped theologi- 
cally Childiou plajed at church in the streets The 
Chnstians were no longei citizens of Homo God was 
their Empcior Heaven was their fatheiland They 
despised the pleasures of this life , they weie as emi- 
grants gathered on the shore waiting foi a wand to 
M'aft them to aiiothei w'orld They rendeied unto 
Cajsar the things that weie Caisar’s, for so it was 
Mritten they should do They honouied the King, foi 
such had heen the teaching of St Paul They regarded 
the Empoior as God’s vicoiegent upon oaith, and diso- 
beyed him only when his commands weie contraiy to 
those of God But this limitation, ivhich it was the busi-' 
ness of the bishops to define, made the Christians a dan- 
geious party in the state The Erapeior Constantine, 
whose title tvas unsound, entered into alhance with this 
powerful corpoiation He made Chiistianity the re- 
ligion of the State, and the bishops peers of the realm 
In the days of tiibulation it had often heen pre- 
dicted that when the Empire became Christian war 
would cease, and men would dwell in brotherhood 
together The Ohiistian lehgion united the slave and 
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his master at the same table and in the same embrace 
On the pavement of the Basihca men of all races and of all 
ranks knelt side by side If any one were in sickness 
and affliction it was sufflcient for him to declare him- 
self a Christian money was at onee pressed into his 
hands compassionate matrons hastened to his bed- 
side Even at the time when the Pagans regaided 
the new sect with most abhorrence, they were forced 
to exclaim, " See how these Christians love one 
another It was reasonable to suppose that the 
victory of this rehgion would be the victory of love 
and peace But what was the actual result ? Shortly 
after the estahhshment of Chnstianity as a State 
rehgion there was uproar and dissension- in every city 
of the Empire , then savage persecutions, bloody wars, 
until a Pagan histonan could observe to the polished 
and intellectual cotene for whom alone he wrote, that 
now the hatred of the Christians against one another 
surpassed the fury of savage beasts against mnn 

It 18 evident that the virtues exhibited by those 
who gallantly fight against desperate odds for an idea 
wdl not be mvanably displayed by those who, when the 
idea 18 realised, enjoy the spoiL It is evident that 
bishops who possess large incomes and great authority, 
will not always possess the same qualities of mind as 
those spiritual peers who had no distinction to expect 
except that of being burnt alive In all great movements 
of the mmd there can be but one heroic age, and the 
heroic age of Chnstianity was past The Church 
became the State concubine , Chnstianity lost its 
democratic character The bishops who should 
have been the tnbunes of the people became the 
cieatures of the Crown Their hves were not always 
of the most creditable kind , but their virtues were 
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peibaps more injimons to society than tlieiT vices The 
mischief vas done, not so much by those who in- 
tiigucd for places and noted on tithes at Constanti- 
nople, as by those who often ■vn.th the best intentions 
endeavoured to make all men think alike “ accordmg 
to the lav ” 

It vas the Chnstian theory that God was a king, 
and that he enacted Ian s for the government of men 
on earth Those laws were contained in the Jemsh 
books, but some of them had been repealed, and some of 
them were exceedingly obscure Some were to be un- 
derstood in a literal sense others were only metaphorical 
Many cases might anse to which no text or precept 
could be with any degree of certainty apphed What 
then was to be done ? How was God’s ■wiU to be 
ascertained 1 The early Christians were taught that 
by means of prayer and faith their questions would be 
ansnered, their difficulties w'ould be solved They 
must pray earnestly to God for help and the ideas 
which came into their heads, after prayer, would be 
emanations from the Holy Ghost. 

In the first age of Chnstianity the church was a 
republic Tliere was no distinction between clergy- 
men and laymen Each member of the congregation 
had a nght to preach, and each consulted God on his 
own account The spit itus pnvatiis everywhere pre- 
vailed A committee of presbyters or elders with a 
bishop or chairman, administered the affairs of the 
community 

The second penod was marked by an important 
change The bishop and presbyters, though stiU 
elected by the congregation, had begun to monopohse 
the pulpit, the distinction of clergy and laity was 
already made The bishops of various churches met 
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together at councils ot synods to discuss questions of 
discipline and dogma, and to pass Ian's, but tbeynent 
as representatives of tboir respective congiegntions 
In the thud period the change uns more import- 
ant still Tlie congregation might non bo appro- 
priately termed a flock the nas 

extinct , the priests neie posses'sed of traditions uhich 
they did not impart to the la} men , the "Water of Life 
was kept in a scaled vessel , there nas no sahation out- 
side the Church no man could base God for a father 
unless ho had also the Church for a mother, ns ci on 
Bossuet long aftenvards declared, excommunication wa*! 
a sentence of eternal death Henceforth disputes wore 
only between bishops and bishops, the la} men following 
their spiritual leaders, and often using nintenal weapons 
on their behalf In the 8}niods the bishops now met ns 
pnneos of their congregations, and under the influence 
of the Holy Ghost (spiiifu snneto BVffgomir) issued 
impenal decrees The penalties inflicted were of the 
most temble nature to those who bclicxcd that hell- 
fire and purgatory were at the disposal of the priest- 
hood, while those w'ho entertained doubts upon the sub- 
ject allowed themselves to be cursed and damned with 
equanimity But when the Church became nulled 
with the State, the secular arm was at its disposal, 
and was ingorously used 

The bishop? were all of them ignorant and supersti- 
tious men, but they could not aU of them think alike 
And as if to insure dissent, they proceeded to define 
that which had never existed, and which, if it had 
existed, could never be defined They described the 
topography of heaven They dissected the godhead, 
and expounded the immaculate conception, gmng 
lectures on celestial impiegnations and miraculous 
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obstetrics They not only said that 3 rvas 1, and 
that 1 was 3 they professed to explain how that 
cnnons arithmetic combination had been brought 
about The indivisible had been divided, and yet 
was not divided it was divisible, and yet it was mdi- 
lusible , black was white, and white was black j and 
yet theie were not two colours but one colour , and 
whoever did not beheve it would be damned In the 
midst of all this subtle stuff, the dregs and rinsings of 
the Platonic school, Anus thundered out the comiHon- 
sense but heietical assertion, that the Father had 
existed before the Son. Two great parties were -at 
once formed A council of bishops was convened at 
Nice to consult the Holy Ghost The chair was taken 
by a man who wore a wig of many colouis, and a 
sUken robe embroidered with golden thread This 
was Constantine the Great, Patron of Christiamty, 
Nero of the Bosphonis, murderer of his wife and son 
The discussion was noisy and abusive, and the Anans 
lost the day Yet the matter did not end there 
Constantius took up the Anan side Anan mission- 
aries converted the Yandals and the Goths Other 
emperors took up the Cathohcs, and they converted 
the Franks The court was divided by spiritual 
eunuchs and theological intrigues the provinces were 
laid waste by theological wars, which lasted three hun- 
dred years What a world of woe and desolation 
what a deluge of blood, because the Greeks had a 
taste for metaphysics ' 

The Anan difference did not stand alone; every 
province had its own schism Caste sympathy induced 
the EmpCTors to protect the pagan aristocracy from the 
fury of the bishops , but the heretics belonged chiefly 
to the subject nationalities The Nestonans were 
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men of tbe Sliemitic race tlie Jacobites •were 3?gyp- 
tians , the Donatists •were Berbers Of such a nature 
was the treatment which these people received, that 
they were ready at any time to join the enemies of the 
Empire, whoever they might be Difference of nation- 
ality occasioned difference in mode of thought Differ- 
ence m mode of thought occasioned difference in religious 
creed Difference in religious eieed occasioned contro- 
versy, nots and persecution Persecution mtensificd 
distmctions of nationality Such, then, was the state 
of religion m the Grecian world In the "West the 
Church, overwhelmed by the barbanans, vvas display- 
ing virtues m adversity, and was laymg the founda- 
tions of a majestic kmgdom But as for the East, 
Chnstianity had lived in vain In Constantinople and 
m Greece it had done no good In Asia, Barbaiy, and 
Egypt it had done harm Its peace was apatliy its 
activity was war Instead of heahng the old ivounds 
of conquest, it opened them afresh It was not enough 
that the peasants of the ancient race, once masters of 
the soil, should be crushed with taxes , a new instru- 
ment of torture was mvented , their priests were taken 
from them , their altars were overtluown But the 
day of vengeance was at hand Soon they would en- 
jpy, under rulers of a different religion, but of the same 
race, that freedom of the conscience whicli a Chiistian 
government refused 

The Byzantine Empire m the seventh century in- 
cluded Greece and the islands, with a part of Italj^ In 
Asia and Africa its possessions were those of the Turkish 
empire before the cession of Algiers There was a Greek 
viceroy of Egypt there were Greek governors in Egypt 
and Asia Minor, Carthago, and Cyrene The capital 
was fed with Egyptian com, and enriched by silkon 
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manufactuics for two Nestoiian monks liad krouglit 
the eggs of the silkworm fiom China in hollow canes 
These eggs had heen hatched under lukewarm dung, and 
the culture of the cocoon had heen established for the 
first time on 'European soil. The eastern boundary 
of the Empire was sometimes the Tigiis, sometimes 
the Euphrates , the land of Mesopotamia, which lay 
between the rivers, was the subject of continual whr 
between the Byzantines and the Persians 

Alexander the Great had not been long dead before 
the Parthians, a race of hardy mountameers, occupied 
the lands to the east of the Euphrates, made them- 
sel\cs famous in their wars with Borne, and established 
a wide empire In the third century it was broken 
up into petty principalities, and a private citizen who 
claimed to be heir-at-law of the old Persian kings 
headed a party, seized the crown, restored the Zoro- 
astrian religion, and raised the Empire to a state of 
power and magnificence scarcely inferior to that of 
the Great Kangs But the Greeks were still m Asia 
Mmor and Egypt , and it became the hereditary am- 
bition of the Persians to drive them back mto their 
own country In the seventh century Ohosroes the 
Second accomplished this idea, and restored the 
frontiers of Cambyses and the first Darius He con- 
quered Asia Idinor, Syria, and Egypt He earned 
his arms to Gyrene, and extinguished the last glimmer 
of culture in that ancient colony Heraclius, the 
Byzantine Emperor, was in despair While the Persians 
oveiran his pi evinces in Asia a horde of Cossacks 
threatened him in Europe. Constantinople, he feared, 
would soon be surrounded, and it already suffered 
famine fiom the loss of Egypt, as Borne had formerly 
suffered when the Vandals plundered it of Africa He 
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determined to migrate to Carihage, and liad already 
packed up, ivlien the PatriarCTi persuaded him to change 
his mind He obtained pfeace from Persia by sending 
earth and vrater in the old style, and by promising 
to pay as tribute a thousand talents of gold, a thousand 
talents of silver, a thousand silk robes, a thousand 
horses, and a thousand vugins But instead of col- 
lectmg these commodities he collected an army, and 
suddenly dashed into the heart of Persia Chosroes 
recalled his troops from the newly conquered lands, 
but was defeated by the Greeks, and was in Ins turn 
compelled to sue for ignominious peace In the midst 
of the triumphs which Heraclius celebrated at Con- 
stantinople and Jerusalem, an obscure town on the 
confines of Syna was pilkged by a band of Arab 
horsemen, who cut in pieces some troops which advanced 
to its rehef This appeared a tnflmg event, but it 
was the commencement of a mighty revolution In 
the last eight years of his reign Herachus lost to the 
Saracens the provmces which he had recovered from 
the Persians 

The peninsula of Arabia is almost as large as 
Hmdostan, but does not contain a single navigable 
nver It is for the most part a sterile table-land 
fiirrowed by channels which in winter roar with violent 
and muddy streams, and which m summer are com- 
pletely dry In these stream-beds at a little depth 
below the surface there is sometimes a stiatum of 
water which, breaking out here and there into springs, 
creates a habitable island in the waste Such a fruitful 
wadi or oasis is sometimes extensive enough to form a 
town and each town is m itself a kingdom This 
stony green-spotted land was divided into Arabia 
Petnea on the north, and Arabia Deserta on the south 
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Tlie Rortli supplied Constantinople, and the south 
siipphed Persia mth mercenary troops , the leaders on 
receiving their pay estahhshed courts at home, and 
rendered homage to their imperial masters The 
princes of Arabia Deserta ruled in the name of the 
Chosroes. The princes of Aiahia Petraea were pioud 
to he called the heutenants of the Caesars 

In the south-west comer of the peninsula there is a 
range of hdls sufficiently high to intercept the passing 
clouds and ram them down as streams to the Indian 
Ocean and the Red Sea This was the land of 
Yemen or Sabasa, renowned for its groves of frankin- 
cense and for the wealth of its merchant kings Its 
forests m ancient times were mhabited by squabd 
negro tribes who lived on platforms m the trees, and 
whose savage stupor was ascribed to the drowsy 
influence of the scented air The country was after- 
wards colomsed by men of the Arab race, who built 
ships and estahhshed factories on the East Coast of 
Alnca, on the coast of Malabar, and m the island of 
Ceylon They did not navigate the Red Sea, but 
despatched the India goods, the Afiican ivory and gold 
dust, and their own fragrant produce by camel caravan 
to Egypt or to Petra, a great market city m the north 
The Pharaohs and the Persian kings did not inter- 
fere with the merchant pnnces of Yemen In the days 
of the Ptolemies a few Greek ships made the Indian 
voyage, but could not compete with the Arabs who 
had so long been established in the trade But the 
Roman occupation of Alexandria nimed them com- 
pletely The just and moderate government of 
Augustus, and the demand for Onental luxuries at 
Rome excited the enterprise of the Alexandrme traders, 
and a Greek named Hippalus made a remarkable dis- 
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covery He observed that the -wands or monsoons of 
the Indian Ocean regularly blew during six months 
from east to west, and six months from west to east 
He was bold enough to do what the Phcenicians them- 
selves had never done He left the land, and sailed 
right across the ocean to the Indian shore with one 
monsoon, returning with the next to the mouth of the 
Bed Sea By means of this ocean route the India 
voyage could be made in half the time, the goods were 
thereby cheapened, the demand was thereby increased, 
the India Ocean was covered -with Greek vessels, a 
commercial revolution was created, the coasting and 
caravan trade of the Arabs came to an end, the 
Romans destroyed Aden, and Yemen -withered up and 
remained independent only because it was ohscuie 
Arabia had always been a land of refuge , for m 
its terrible deserts security might always be found 
To Arabia had fled the Pnests of the Sun after the 
victories of Alexander and the restoration of Baby- 
lonian idolatry To Arabia bad fled thousands of 
Jews after the second destruction of Jerusalem To 
Arabia had fled thousands of Christians who had been 
persecuted by pagan, and still more by Christian 
emperors The land was dmded among independent 
pnnces many of them were Chnstians and many of 
them were Jews There la nothing more conducive 
to an enhghtened scepticism, and its attendant spirit, 
-toleration, than the spectacle of various rehgious 
creeds, each maintained by intelligent and pious men 
A king of Arabia Fehx, in. the fourth century, re- 
ceived an embassy from the Byzantine emperor, -vnth 
a request that Chnstians might be allow^ to settle 
in his kingdom, and also that he would make Cliris- 
tiauity the rehgion of the State He assented to the 
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first proposition , 'wntU refcrenco to ilio gocnml, ho 
replied, “I reign over Tnen’s, bodies not o\t;r tboir 
opinions I exact from my subjects obodionco to tlic 
government , ns to tUeir reUgiou<i doctrmo, the judge 
of that IS the great Creator ” 

But it came to pass that a kmg of t\ie Jewish per- 
suasion succeeded to the throne ho persecuted Ins 
Christian subjects, and made war on Chnstnu kings, 
burning bouses, men, and gospels, whero\er he couW 
find them A Christian Arab made bis esespo, tra- 
velled to Constantinople, and holding up a chnrred 
testament before the throne, demanded help in the 
name of the Bcdecmcr The emperor at once pie- 
pared for w’ar, and despatched an envoy to his faith- 
ful ally, the Negus of Abyssinia. 

pe oW kingdom of Etliiopm lind csoapwl Cambyws 
and Aleaindat, and had lost its indopcndcuco to Iho 
Ptolemies only for a time Tlio Romans made an 
Ahyssmian expedition ivitli coraplelo success, hut mth- 

n® left to its own devices, which soon beenme of an 
Afnoanismg nature The priests kept the fcino shut 

Zuim ''■'a'? «»«An,e,iee, 

sent him word m the Afncan stylo, that he must 

tired, and that it would be good for him in \ 

upon which he migrated to the lower world withTis 
favounte wives and slaves ® 

^ug named Ergamenes who hud ^ 

the study of Greek ih^n ? 
received the message oftliP 
proof that they were quite TTf' 

'from being sleepy he wn^ and tlmt so far 

. to -“Ito , He eideied 

in with his guards, he put th^Uo d^h"* 
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From that time Ahyssmia became a military kingdom 
As the pnnces of Numidia had used elephants aftei 
the destruction of the Oarthagiman republic, so the 
Abyssinians used them in pageantry and war long 
after the days of the Ptolemies, who had first shoivn 
them how the huge beasts might be entrapped Hin- 
doos were probably employed by the Ptolemies, as 
they were by the Carthagemans, for the management 
of the elephantine stud In the fourth centuiy 
two shipwrecked Christians converted the king and 
his people to the new religion — a beneficial event, 
for thus they were brought into connection with the 
Roman empire The patriarch of Alexandria was the 
Abyssmian pope, as he is at the present day , and 
dunng all these years he has never ceased to send 
them their Aboona or Archbishop This ecclesiastic is 
regarded with much reverence , he costs six thousand 
dollars , he is never allowed to smoke , and, by way of 
blessmg, he spits upon his congregation, Avho believe 
that the episcopal virtue resides in the saliva, and not, 
as we think, in the fingeis’ ends 

Abyssinia had still its ancient sea-port in Annesley 
Bay, and sent trading vessels to the India coast The 
Byzantine emperor havmg made his proposals through 
the Patriarch of Alexandria, and having received from 
the Negus a favourable reply, despatched a fleet of 
transports down the Bed Sea, the king filled them 
with his brigand troops, Yemen was invaded and 
subdued, and now it was the Christians who began to 
persecute Another Aiab prince ran off for help, and 
he went to the Persian king, who at first refused to 
take the country as a gift, saying it was too distant 
and too poor ' Howevei, at last he ordered the pnsons 
to be opened, and placed all the able-bodied convicts 
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they contained at the disposal of the pnnce The 
Ab3'ssmians were dnven out, but they returned and 
reconquered the land Ohosroes then sent a regular 
army with orders to kill all the men "VNuth black skms 
and curly hau Thus Yemen became a Persian pro- 
vince , and no less than three great religions, that of 
Zoioaster, that of kloses, and that of Jesus, were re- 
presented in ioubia 

Slidway between Yemen and Egypt is a sandy 
valley two miles m length, surrounded on all sides by 
naked hills No gardens or fields are to be seen, no 
trees, except some low brushwood and the accacia of 
the desert On all sides are barren and sunburnt 
rocks But m the nudst of this valley is a wonderful 
well It IS not that the water is unusually cool and 
sweet, connoisseurs pronounce it "heavy” to the 
taste , but it affords an inexhaustible supply No 
matter what quantity may be drawn up, the water 'in 
the well lemains always at the same height It is 
probably fed by a perennial stream below 

This valley, on account of its well, was made the 
halting-place of the India caravans, and there the ' 
goods changed earners — ^the South delivered them 
over to the North As the North and South were 
frequently at war, the valley was hallowed with solemn 
oaths for the protection of the trade A sanctuary 
was established , the well Zemzem became sacred , its 
fame spread , it was visited from all parts of the land 
by the diseased and the devout The tents of the 
valley tribe became a city of importance, ennehed by 
the custom receipts, dues of protection, and the carrier 
hire of the caravans "When the navigation of the 
Red Sea put an end to the canymg trade by land, 
the city was deserted , its inhabitants returned to the 
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■wandenng Bedoxnu life In the fifth century, how- 
ever, it was restored by an enterpnsmg man, and the 
shnne was rebuilt Mecca was no longer a wealthy 
town , it was no longer situated on one of the high- 
ways of the world , but it manufactured a celebrated 
leather, and sent out two caravans a-year — one to 
Syria, and one to Abyssinia Some of the Meccans 
were nch men Byzantme gold pieces and Persian 
copper coins circulated in abundance, the ladies dressed 
themselves in silk, had dimese looking-glasses, wore 
shoes of perfiimed leather, and made themselves 
odorous of musk. It was the fame of Mecca as a 
holy place which brought this wealth into the town 
The citizens lived upon the pilgrims However, they 
esteemed it a pious duty to give hospitality if it was 
required to the " guests of God, who came from dis- 
tant cities on their lean and jaded camels, fatigued 
and harassed with the dirt and squalor of the way ” 
The poor pilgnms were provided durmg six days with 
pottage of meat and bread and dates , leather cisterns 
filled with water were also placed at their disposal 
Durmg four months of the year there was a Truce 
of God, and the Arab tribes, suspendmg their hostilities, 
journeyed towards Mecca. As soon as they entered the 
Sacred Yalley they put on then- palmers’ weeds, pro- 
ceeded at once to the Caaba, or house of God, walked 
round it naked seven times, kissed the black stone, 
and drunk of the waters of the famous well Then a 
kmd of Eisteddfod was held. The young men com- 
bated m martial games, poems were recited, and those 
which gamed the prize were copied with illummated 
characters, and hung up on the Caaba before the 
golden-plated door 

- There was no regular government m the holy city. 
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no laws that could be enforced, no compulsory courts 
of justice, and no public tieasury The city was com- 
posed of seveial famibes or clans belonging to the 
tribe of the Coraysbites, by whom New Mecca bad 
been founded Each family inhabited a cluster of 
houses siurounding a courtyard and well, the whole 
enclosed by solid walls Each family was able to go 
to war, and to sustam a siege If a murder was com- 
mitted, the injured family took the law mto its own 
hands , sometimes it would accept a pecuniary compen- 
sation — ^there was a regular tariff — but more fiequently 
the money was refused They had a belief, that if 
blood was not avenged by blood, a small wmged in- 
sect issued from the skull of the murdered person, and 
fled screechmg through the sky It was ^o a point 
of honour on the part of the guilty clan to protect the 
murderer, and to adopt his cause Thus blood feuds 
rose easily, and died hard 

The head of the family was a despot, and en]oyed 
the power of hfe and death over the members of his 
own house But he had also severe responsibihties It 
was his duty to protect those who dwelt within the 
circle of his yard , all its inmates called him “ Father ,” 
to all of them he owed the duties of a parent If his 
son was httle better than a slave, on the other hand 
his slave was almost equal to a son. It sometimes 
happened that masterless men, travellers, or outcasts, 
required his protection If it was granted, the stranger 
entered the family, and the father was accountable 
for Ins debts, dehcts, and torts The body of the 
dehnquent might be tendered in heu of fine or feud, 
but this practice was condemned by public opinion , 
and in all semi-savage communities, pubhc opinion 
has considerable power 

B 
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THE HOUSE OF GOD 


There ■was a to'wn-h.allj in. winch councils were held 
to discuss questions relating to the common welfare of 
the federated famihes, hut the minority were not 
hound by the voice of the majority If, for instance, 
it was decided to make war, a single family could hold 
aloof In this town-hall mamages were celehiated, 
circumcisions were performed, and young girls were 
invested "with the dress of womanhood It was the 
starting place of the militia and the caravans It was 
near the Caaha, and opened towards it in Mecca the 
church was closely united to the state 

Throughout all time, Mecca had preserved its inde- 
pendence and its religion, the ancient idolatry had 
there a sacred home The Meccans recogmsfid a single 
creator, AUah Taala, the Most High God, whom 
Abraham, and others before Abraham, had adored 
But they beheved that the stars were live beings, 
daughters of the Deity, who acted as intercessors on 
behalf of men , and to propitiate their favour, idols 
were made to represent them Within the Caaba, oi 
around it, were also images of foreign deities and of 
celebrated men , a picture of Mary -with the child 
Jesus m her lap was painted on a column, and a 
portrait of Abraham, with a bundle of divming arrows 
in his hands, upon the wall 

Among the Meccans, there were many who regarded 
- that idolatry -with abhorrence and contempt , yet, to 
that idolatry their town owed all that it possessed, its 
wealth and its glory, which extended round a crescent 
of a thousand miles They were therefore obhged, as 
good citizens, to content themselves with seeking a 
simpler religion for themselves, and those who did pro- 
test against the Caaba gods were persuaded to silence 
by their famihes, or, if they would not be silent, were 
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banislied from the town, undei penalty of death if they 
returned 

But there rose up a man whose convictions were 
too strong to be hushed by the love of family or to be 
quelled by the fear of death Partly oiving to his age 
and dignified position, and unblemished name, partly 
owing to the chivahous nature of his Patriarch or 
Patron, he was protected against his enemies, his life 
was saved Had there been a government at Mecca, 
he would unquestionably have been put to death, and 
as it was, he narrowly escaped 

Mahomet was a poor lad subject to a nervous disease 
which made him at first unfit for anything except the 
despised occupation of the shepherd When he grew 
up he became a commercial traveller, acted as agent 
for a nch widow, twenty-five years older than himself, 
and obtained her hand They lived happily together 
for many years , they were both of them exceedingly 
religious people, and in the Rhamadan, a month held 
sacied by the ancient Arabs, they used to hve m a 
cave outside the town, passmg the time m prayer and 
meditation 

The disease of his childhood returned upon him 
in his middle age , it affected his mind in a strange 
manner, and produced illusions on his senses He 
thought that he was haunted, that his body was the 
house of an evil spuit " I see a light,” he said to his 
wife, “and I hear a sound I fear that I am one of the 
possessed.” This idea was most distressing to a pious 
man He became pale and haggard, he wandeied 
about on the hill near Mecca, crying out to God for 
help More than once he diew near the edge of a 
cliff, and was tempted to hull himself down, and so 
put an end to his misery at once 
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And tlien a new idea possessed Ins mind He lived 
mucli in the open air, gazing on the stars, "watching 
the dry ground grow green beneath the gentle ram, 
surveying the firmly rooted mountains, and the broad 
expanded plam, he pondered also on the religious 
lesrends of the Jews, which hehadheaid related on his 
journeys, at noonday beneath the palm tree by the well 
mouth, at night by the camp fire , and as he looked 
and thought, the darkness "wras dispelled, the clouds 
dispersed, and the vision of God m solitaiy grandeur 
rose up "withm his mmd , and there came upon him an 
impulse to speak of God, there came hpon Mm a belief 
that he "was a messenger of God sent on earth to restore 
the religion of Abraham, which the Pagan Arabs 
had polluted -with their idolatry, the Christians m mak- 
mg Jesus a divmity, the Jews m corrupting their holy 
books 

In the bram of a poet stanzas "will sometmios arise 
fully formed "without a conscious effort of the "will, as 
once happened to Coleiidge in a dream , and so into 
Mahomet’s half-dreaming mmd there flew golden- 
wmged verses, echomg to one another m harmonious 
Boimd At the same time he heard a Yoice, and 
sometimes he saw a human figme , and sometimes he 
felt a noise m his ears like the tmkhng of bells, or a 
low deep hum^ as if bees were swamung roimd his 
head At this penod of his life, every chapter of the 
K-oran was dehvered m thioes of pain The paroxysm 
was preceded by depression of spirits , his face became 
clouded , his extremities turned cold , he shook hke a 
man in an ague, and called for a covering His face 
assumed an expression homble to see , the vem be^ 
tween his eyebrows became distended , Ins eyes were 
fixed , his head moved to and fro, as if he was con- 
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veisinff ; and then he gave forth the oracle or sndra. 
Sometimes he would fall, hke a man mtoxicated, to 
the ground , hut the ordmaxj conclusion of the fit was 
a profuse perspiration, hy which he appeared to be 
xeUeved His suffermgs were at times unusually 
severe he used often to speak of the three terrific 
sudras which had given him grey hairs 

His finends were alarmed at his state of mind Some 
ascribed it to the eccentricities of poetical genius , others 
declared that he was possessed of an evil spirit , others 
said he was insane When he began to preach against 
the idols of the Caaba, the practice of female infanti- 
cide, and other evil customs of the town, when he 
declared that there was no divme bemg but God, and 
that he was the messenger of God , when he related 
the ancient legends of the prophets which he said had 
been told bun by the angel Gabriel, there was a gen- 
eral outburst of merriment and scorn They said he 
had picked it all up from a Christian who kept a 
jeweller’s shop m the town They requested bun to 
perform miracles , the poets composed comic ballads, 
which the people sang when he began to preach , the 
women pointed at him with the finger , it became an 
amusement of the cluldren to pelt Mahomet. This 
was perhaps the hardest season of his life * ridicule is 
the most terrible of aU weapons. But his wife encour- 
aged him to persevere, and so did the Voice, which 
came to him and sang . " By the br^htness of the 
mom that rises, and by the darkness of the night that 
descends, thy God hath not forsaken thee, Mahomet. 
For know that there is a hfe beyond the grave, and it 
will be better for thee than thy present hfe , and thy 
Lord will give thee a nch reward Did he not 6nd 
thee an oiphan, and did he not care for thee ? Did 
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lie not find tliee wandenng in error, and hath he not 
guided thee to truth ? Did he not find thee needy, 
and hath he not enriched thee ? Wherefore oppress 
not the orphan, neither repulse the beggar, hut declare 
the goodness of the Lord " 

This Voice was the echo of Mahomet’s conscience, 
and the expiession of his ideas Owmg to his pecuhar 
constitution, lus thoughts became audible as soon as 
they became mtense So long as his mmd remamed 
pure, the Voice was that of a good angel , when after- 
wards guilly wishes entered his heart, the voice became 
that of Mephistopheles 

Mahomet’s family did not accept his mission his 
converts were at first chiefly made among the slaves 
But soon these converts became so numerous among 
all classes, that the Meccans ceased to ridicule Mahomet, 
and began to hate him Nor did he attempt to m- 
gratiate himself in their afiTections “ He called the 
living fools, the dead denizens of hell-fire.” The heads 
of families took counsel together They went to Abu 
Tahb, the Patriarch of the house to which Mahomet 
belonged, and offered the price of blood, and then 
double the price of blood, and then a stalwart young 
man for Mahomet’s hfe, and then bemg always refused, 
went off, declaring that there would be war Abu 
Tahb adjured Mahomet not to rum the family The 
prophet’s lip quivered he burst into tears , but he 
said he must go on. Abu Tahb hinted that his pro- 
tection might be withdrawn Then Mahomet de- 
clared, that if the sun came down on his right hand, 
and the moon on his left, he would not swerve fiom 
the work which God had given him to do Abu Talib, 
finding him inflexible, assured him that his protection 
should never be withdrawn In the meantime, the 
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patriarchs returned and said, “ What is it that you 
want IMahomet? Do you ivish for riches? Ave Avill 
make you nch Do you wish for honoui ? we will 
make jou the mayor of the tovna Mahomet replied 
with a chapter of the Koran They then assembled 
m the towm-hall, and entered into a solemn lea^e 
and covenant, to keep apart from the family of Abu 
Talib It was sent to Coventry. None would buy 
with them noi sell with them, eat wuth them, nor 
drink wnth them This lasted for three years , but 
Avhen as people passed by the house they heard the 
cries of the starving children from behind the walls, 
they relented, and sold them gram There was one 
member of the family, Abu Laheb, who withdrew fiom 
it at that juncture, and became Mahomet’s most in- 
veterate foe 

Each family agreed also to punish its own Mahomet- 
ans Many W'ere exposed to the glow of the mid-day 
sun on the scoiching gravel outside the town, and to 
the torments of thirst A mulatto slave was tortured 
by a gieat stone being placed on his chest, during 
wrhich he cned out continually, "There is only one 
God > There is only one God !” Mahomet recom- 
mended his disciples to escape to Abyssinia, " a land 
of righteousness, a land where none were wronged.” 
They were kindly received by the Negus, who refused 
to give them up in spite of the envoys with presents 
of red leather, who were sent to him from Mecca with 
that request 

During the period of the sacred months, Mahomet used 
often to visit the encampments of the pilgrims outside the 
town He announced to them his imssion, he preached 
on the unity of God, and on the terrors of the judg- 
ment-day " God has no daughters,” said he, “ for 
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"hovr can lie have daughters when he has no spouse 1 
He hegetteth not, neither is he begotten There is 
none but he 0 beware ye idolaters of the time that 
IS to come, when the* sun shall be folded up, when the 
stars shall fall, when the mountains shall be made to 
pass away, when the children’s hair shall grow white 
With anguish, when souls like locust swarms shall 
rise from then graves, when the girl who 'hath been 
buned alive shall be asked for what crime she was put 
to death, when the hooks shall be laid open, when 
every soul shall know what it hath wrought 0 the 
striking > the striking ! when men shall be scattered 
as moths in the wmd And then Allah shall cry to 
Hell, Art tlwu fiUed fall t And Hell shall cry to 
Allah, Moi'e, give me more f 

But there followed him everywhere a squint-eyed 
man, fat, with flowing locks on both sides of his head, 
and clothed, in raiment of fine Aden stuff When 
Mahomet had finished his sermon, he would say, 
" This fellow's object is to draw you away from the 
gods to his ianciful ideas , wherefore follow him not, 
0 my brothers, neither listen to him And who 
should this be but his uncle, Abu Laheb ’ Whereupon 
the strangers would reply. Tour own kmsmen ought to 
know you best Why do they not believe you, if what 
you say is tme^ Hi return for these kind offices, 
Mahomet promised his uncle that he should go down 
to be burned in flanaing fire, and that his mfe should 
go too, bearmg a load of wood, with a cord of tivisted 
palm fibres round her neck. 

And now two great sorrows feU upon Mahomet 
He lost almost at the same time his beloved wife, and 
the noble-hearted parent of his clan The successor of 
Abu Tahb continued the protection, yet Mahomet felt 
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m'secnre His religion al«o niatle hufc 'small pmgicss 
The fact is that he failed at Mecca tTc<5ns had failed 
at Jenis^ilem He had made a h'w ardent disciples, 
\\ho spent the day at his feet, oi in leading snatches 
of the K-oran scrawled on date leaves, shoulder blades 
of sheep, camel hones, scraps of parchment, or tablets 
of smooth white stone But he had not so much as 
shaken the ruling idolatry, which ivas f^lml^ based on 
custom and self-interest Ho doubt his disciples would 
in course of time have diffused his religion throughout 
Arabia Islam was formed, Islam was alnc, but 
Mahomet himself would neier have witnessed its 
triumph had it not been for a cunous accident which 
now occurred The Arabs belonging to that city, winch 
was afterw ards called Medina, had conquered a tribe of 
Jews These had consoled themselves for the bitter- 
ness of their defeat by declaring that a great prophet, 
the Messiah, would soon appear, and would aienge 
tliem upon all their foes The Arabs beliei etl them . 
and trembled for they stood in great dread of the book 
which the. J ews possessed, and w Inch they sujiposed to 
bo a magical composition. So when certain pilgiims 
firom Medina heard Mahomet announce that he was a 
messenger from God, they took it for granted that he 
was the man, and determined to steal a march upon the 
J ews by securing lum for themselves At their request 

he sent a missionary to Medina , the townsmen w*ere 
com erted,and imnted him to come and live among them. 
In a dark ravine near Mecca, at the midnight hour, 
his Pafriai-ch or Father delivered him solemnly into 
their hands Mahomet was now no longer a citizen of 
Mecca, he was no longer “protected,” he had 
changed his nationahty, and he was hunted like a 
deer before he arrived safely m his new home 
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Had Mahomet' been killed in that celebrated flight, ' 
he woiild have been classed by historians among the 
gloiious martjrrs and the gentle saints His chaiacter 
before the Hegira resembled the character of Jesus 
In both of them we find the same sublime insanity, 
compounded of loyalty to God, love for man, 
and mordmate self-conceit , both subject to savage 
fits of wrath, and having no weapons but their 
tongues, consignmg souls by wholesale to hell-fire 
Both also humbhng themselves before God, preaching 
the religion of the heart, leading pure, unblemished 
lives, devotmg themselves to a noble cause, uttenng 
Tr>n.YiTDfl of chanty and love at strange vanance with 
their occasional mvectives Of the life of Jesus it is 
needless to speak if he had any vices they have not 
been recorded But the conduct of Mahomet at Mecca 
was apparently not less pure He was married to an 
old woman polygamy was a custom of the land , his 
passions were strong, as was afterwards too plainly 
shown , yet he did not take a second wife as long as 
his dear Khadijah was alive He never frequented 
the wine-shop, or looked at the dancmg-girls, or 
talked abroad m the bazaars He was more modest 
than a virgin behind the curtam Wlien he 
met children he would stop and pat their cheeks , 
he followed the bier that passed him in the street , 
he visited the sick, he was kind to his inferiors, 
he would accept the invitation of a slave to dinner , 
he was never the first to withdraw his hand when 
he shook hands , he was humble, gentle, and kmd , 
he waited always on himself, mending his own 
clothes, milking his’own goats , he never struck any 
one m his life When once asked to curse some one, 
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lie said, I liave not lieen sent to curse, but to be a 
mere) to mankind” He rejiroachcd himself in the 
Koran for having behaved unkindly to a bcggai, and so 
immortalised his own offence He issued a text, 
" Use no violence in religion ” 

But tins text, with many others, he afterwards ex- 
pimged. "^Hien he arrived at !&Iedina he found him- 
self at the head of a small army, and he began to 
publish his gospel of the sword Henceforth we may 
admire the statesman or the general , the prophet is 
no more It will hence be inferred that ilahomet was 
hypocritical, or at least inconstant But he wAs 
constxant tliroughout his life to the one object which 
he had m view, the spread of his leligion At Mecca 
it could best be spread by means of the gentle virtues , 
he therefore ordered his disciples to abstain fiom vio- 
lence ivhich ivould only do them harm At Medina 
he saw that the Caaba idolatry could not be desti03'’ed 
except by force he therefore felt it his duty to make 
use of force He obeyed his conscience both at Mecca 
and Medina , foi the conscience is merely an organ of 
the mtellect, and is altered, improved, or vitiated, 
accordmg to the education which it receives and the 
incidents which act upon it And now Mahomet’s 
glory expanded, and at the same time his virtue de- 
clined He bioke the Truce of God he was not 
always true to his plighted word As Moses foibade 
the Israelites to marry with the Pagans, and then 
took unto himself an Ethiopian wife, so Mahomet 
broke his own marriage laws, commencing the caieer 
of a voluptuary at fifty years of age His Koran 
sudras weie now official manifestoes, legal regulations, 
delivered in an extravagant and stilted style, differing 
much from that of his fervid oracles at Mecca. But 
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•whatever may have been his private defects, when we 
regard him as a ruler and lawgiver, we can only wonder 
and admire He estahhshed for the first tune m his- 
■tOTy a TJmted Arabia In the moral life of his 
countrymen he effected a remarkable reform He 
ahohshed drunkenness and gambhng, vices to winch 
the Arabs had been specially addicted. He abohshed 
the practice of mfanticide, and also succeeded m ren- 
denng its memory detestable It is said that Oumar, 
the fierce apostle of Islam, shed but one tear in his 
life, and that was when he remembered how, m the 
Days of Darkness, his child had beat the dust off his 
beard 'wi'th her httle hand as he was laying her m the 
grave Polygamy and slavery he did not prohibit , 
but whatever laws he made respecting women and 
slaves were made -with the view of improvmg their 
condition. He removed that facilily of divorce hy 
means of which an Arab could at any time repudiate 
his 'Wife he enacted that no Modem should be made 
a slave, that the children of a slave girl by her master 
should be free Instead of repmmg that Mahomet 
did no more, we have reason to be astomshed that he 
did so much His career is the best example that can 
be given of the mfluence of the Individual in human 
history That smgle man created the glory of his 
nation and spread his language over balf the earth 
The words which he preached to jeenng crowds twelve 
hundred years ago are now bemg stuped by scholars 
or by devotees in London and Pans and Berhn , in 
Mecca, where he laboured, in Medma, where he died , 
in Constantmople, m Cairo, in Fez, m Timbuctoo, in 
Jerusalem, m Damascus, in Bassora, m Bagdhad, in 
Bokhara, m Cabul, m Calcutta, m Pekin , m •the 
steppes of Central Asia, m the islands of the Indian 
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Alclupelago, in lands •winch are as yet unmarked 
upon our maps, m the oases of thirsty deserts, m 
obscure villages situated hy unknown streams It was 
Mahomet who did all this , for he uttered the book 
which carried the language, and he prepared the 
aimy which earned the hook His disciples and suc- 
cessors weie not mad fanatics but resolute and sagacious 
men, who made shrewd fiiendship with the malcontent 
Christians among the Greeks and with the persecuted 
Jews in Spam, and who in a few years created an 
empue which extended from the Pyrenees to the 
Hindoo Koosh 

This empire, it is true, was soon dmded, and soon 
became weak m aU its parts The Arabs could con- 
quer, but they could not govern. Sepaiate sovereign- 
ties or cahphates were estabhshed in Babyloma, Egypt, 
and Spam , while provinces, such as Morocco or 
Bokhara, frequently obtained independence by rebellion 
It IS needless to describe at length the history of the 
cahphs and their successors , it is only the twice-told 
tale of the Euphrates and the Nile The cahphs were 
at first Commanders of the Faithful m reahty, but 
they were soon degraded, both m Carro and Bagdhad, 
to the position of the Koman Pope at the present 
time The government was seized by the Praetorian 
Guards, who, m Bagdhad, were descended from 
Tuikish prisoners or negroes imported from Zanzibar , 
and m Egypt from Mamelukes or European slaves, 
brought in their boyhood from the wild countries sur- 
roundmg the Black Sea, tramed up from tender years 
to the practice of aims, the sons of Christian parents, 
but branded -with a cross 'on the soles of their feet that 
they might never cease to tiead upon the emblem of 
their native creed 
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However, by means of the Arab conquest the East 
was nnited as it had never heen before The Euphrates 
was no longer a hne of partition betiveen two worlds 
Arab traders established their factories on both sides 
ot the Indian Ocean and along the Asiatic shores of 
the Pacific Men from all countries met at Mecca 
once a year The religion of the Arabs conquered 
nations whom the Arabs themselves had never seen 
"When the Mahometan Turks ot Central Asia took 
Constantinople, and reduced the Caliphates to pro- 
vinces, although the people of Mahomet were driven 
back to their ivildemess, the strength and glory of his 
religion was increased. In the same manner the 
conquest of Hmdostan was an achievement of Islam, 
m which the Arabs bore no part, and in Africa also 
we shall find that the Koran reigns over extensive 
regions which the Arabs visit only as travellers and 
mei chants 

Once upon a time Morocco and Spam were one 
country, and Europe extended to the Atlas mountams, 
which stood upon the shores of a great salt sea 
Beyond that ocean, to the south, lay the Dark Conti- 
nent, sunounded on all sides by water, except on the 
north-east, where it was joined to Asia near Aden by 
an isthmus A geological revolution converted the 
African ocean mto a sandy plain, and the straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb and Gibraltar were torn open by the 
retreatmg waves But the Sahara, though no longer 
under water, is still m reality a sea , the true Africa 
commences on its southern coast, and is entirely dis- 
tinct from the European-like countnes between the 
Mediterranean and the Atlas, and from the stnp of 
garden land which is cast down every year m the desert 
by the Nile. The Black Africa or Soudan is a gigantic 
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table-land , its sides are built of granite mountains 
vrhicb surround it with a parapet or bnm, and 'wliicb 
send doivn rivers on the outside towards the sea, on the 
•inside mfo the plateau The outside nvers are biief 
and swift . the mside rivers are long and sluggish 
m their course, wmdmg in all directions, collecting 
mto enormous lakes, and sometimes flowing forth 
through gaps m the parapet to the Sahara or the 
sea 


A table-land is seldom so uniform and smooth as 
the word denotes The African plateau is mter- 
sected by mountain ranges and ravines, juts into 
volcanic isolated cones, vanes much m its climate, its 
aspect, its productions, and m its altitude above the 
sea. It may be divided into platforms or nver basins 
which are true geographical provmces, and each of 
which should be labelled with the names of its ex- 
plorers There is the platform, of Ahyssima, 
which belongs to Bruce, the pMjbi'm of the 
White Nile, mcludmg the Lakes ^of Burton (Tan- 
ganyika), of Speke (Victona Nyanza), and of Baker 
(Albert Nyanza) , the platform of the Zambezi, 
with its lakes Nyassa and Ngami, discovered by 
Livmgstone, the greatest of African explorers , the 
platform of the Gongo, mcludmg the regions of 
Western Equatorial Africa, hitherto unexplored , the 
platfoim of South Africa (below 20oS), which enjoys 
an Australian climate, and also Austrahan wealth m 
Its treasure-filled mountams and its wool-abounding 
plams, and lastly the platform of the Niger, which 
d^erves a place, as will be shown, m universal histoiy 
The discoverers of the Niger m its upper parts are 
Bark, who first saw the Niger, Gailhd, and myself 
in Its central and eastern parts, Lamg, who first reached 
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Timbuctoo, Ga\lli 4 , who first returned from it, Denham, 
Clapperton, Lander, and Barth 

The oiignial inhabitants of Africa uoro the Hotten- 
tots or Bushmen, a dwarfish race who have restless, 
rambling, ape-hke 03^03, a click in their speech, and 
bodies which are the wondci of anatomists The}’ are 
now found onl}' on the South Afiican jplatform, or 
perhaps here and there on the platform of the Congo 
Thejf have been driven southward b}’ the negiocs, ns the 
Esquimaux m America ivore driven north b} the Red 
Indians, and the Finns in Europe by the Celtic tribes, 
while the negroes themselves have yielded in some 
parts of Afnca to Asiatic tribes, as the Celts in Gaul 
and Britain yielded to the Germans 

These negroes are sometimes of so deep a brown, 
that the skin appears to bo quite black , some- 
times their skin is as hght as a mulatto’s the aver- 
age tmt is a nch deep bronze Their eyes arc dark, 
though blue eyes are occasional!}' seen , their ban is 
black, though sometimes of a rusty red, and ib alwa3s 
of a woolly texture To this rule theio are no ex- 
ceptions , it IS the one constant character, the one in- 
fallible sign by which the race may be detected 
Their bps are not invanably thick , their noses arc 
frequently well formed in physical appearance they 
differ widely from one another The inhabitants of 
the swamps, the dark forests, and the mountains, me 
flat-nosed, long-armed, thm-calved, wuth mouths like 
muzzles, broad splay feet, and projecting heels It 
was foi the moat part from this class that the American 
slave markets w’ere supplied , the negroes of the States 
and the West Indies represent the Afneau in the same 
manner as the people of the Tontine marshes represent 
the mhabitants of Italy The negroes of South Afnca 
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stand at tho opposite extreme EiijO)nng an excellent 
climate and a ■wholcsomo siippl}*^ of food, they are 
superior ,to most other people of then race Yet it 
IS certain that they aie negroes, foi they have woolly 
hail, and they do not differ in language or manners 
fiom the inhabitants of the othei platforms When 
the Portuguese fii*st traded on the Afiican coasts, they 
gaie the name Caffies (or Pagans) to the negiocs of 
Guinea as mcU as to those of the Cape and the 
Mozambique It is quite an accident that the name 
has been letained for the lattei tubes alone , yet such 
IS the power of a name, that the Cafires and negroes 
are wmversally supposed to be distinct It i^ impos- 
sible, however, to draw any line between the two 
Pure ncgioes arc bom on the coast of Guinea and in 
the intciioi with conipIe\ions as light, with limbs as 
s3m1nct11c.1l, and iMth featuies as near to the Eino- 
jiean standard as can be found in all Caffraria Be- 
tneen the hideous beings of the Nile and Niger 
deltas and the lobust shepherds of the south, or the 
aiistocratic chieftains of tho west, theie is a wide 
difference no doubt, but the mtennediate gradations 
exist. There is also much variety among the negroes 
in lespect to manners, mental condition, pohtical 
government, and mode of life Some tnbes live only 
on the fiuit of net and spear, eked out with insects, 
and benies, and shells Property is ill defined among 
them , if a man makes a canoe, the others use it when 
they please , if he builds a better house than his 
neighbours, they puU it down Others, though still m 
the hunting condition, have gardens of plantams and 
cassada In this condition the head man of the 
village 1ms little power, but property is sebuied by 
law Other tnbes are pastoral, and resemble tho 

B 
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Arabs in tbeir laws and customs , the patnarcbal sys- 
tem prevails among them There are regions in which 
the federal system prevails , many villages are leagued 
together , and the head men, acting as deputies of their 
respective boroughs, meet m congress to debate ques- 
tions of foreign policy, and to enact laws Large 
empires exist in the Soudan In some of these the 
king is a despot, who possesses a powerful body-guard, 
equivalent to a standing army, a court, -with its regu- 
lations of etiquette, and a well-oidered system of 
patronage and surveillance In others he is merely 
an mstniment in the hands of priests or military 
nobles, and is kept concealed, givmg audience from 
behmd a curtain to excite the veneration of the vulgar 
There are also thousands of large waUed cities resem- 
bling those of Europe in the middle ages, or of ancient 
Greece, or of Italy before the supremacy of Rome, 
encircled by pastures and by arable estates, and by 
farming villages, to which the citizens repair at the 
harvest time to supenntend the labour of then slaves 
Rut such cities, with their villeggiatura, their municipal 
government, their agora, or forum, their fortified 
houses, their feuds and street frays of Capulet and 
Montague, are not indigenous in Africa , then exist- 
ence IS comparatively modem, and is due to the influ- 
ence of Behgion 

An African village (old style) is usually a street of 
huts, with walls like hurdles, and the thatch pioject- 
ing so that its owner may sit beneath it in sun or 
rain The door is low , one has to crawl in order to 
go in There are no windows The house is a single 
room In its midst burns a fire which is never suf- 
feied to go out, for it is a hght in darkness, a servant, 
a companion, and a guardian angel , it purifies the 
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but clean , lu one comer is a pile of •\\ood neatly cut 
np into billets, and in anolhei is a large eaitben ,]ar 
filled ivitb nator, on ^\lllcll floats a gourd or calabash, a 
\ogelable bowl Spears, bows, quivers, and nets hang 
from peg-^ upon the wallb Let us suppose that it is 
night , four or fii e black forms are l}ang in a ciicle with 
Ihcu feet tow aids the fire, and tw^o dogs wuth piicked 
up cars Cl cep close to the ashes wdneh are becoming 
gro) and cold 

The da) dawns, a dim light appears thiough the 
croMces and crannies of the walls The slcopci*s use 
and loll up their mats, which are their bods, and place 
on one side the round logs of wood which are their 
pillows The man takes down his bow’ and aiiows 
fiom the wall, fastens wooden rattles round his dogs’ 
necks, and goes out into the bush The women leplen- 
ish the fire, and lift up an inverted basket whence sally 
foi Ih a hen and her chickens, wdiich make at once for the 
ojicn door to find then daily bread foi themselves out- 
side The women take hoes, and go to the plantation, 
or thoj take pitchei-s to fill at the brook They wear 
round the waist, before and behind, two little apioiis 
made fiom a ccitaiii b.irk, soaked and beaten until it 
IS as floMble ns lealhei Eveiy man has a plantation 
of these cloth trees lountl bis hut The unnianied 
girls w'ear no clothes at all , but they are allow^ed to 
decoiate themselves with biacclets and anklets of non, 
flowoi-s in their cais, necklaces of led berries like coral, 
girdles of white shells, liaii oiled and padded out w'lth 
the chignon, and sometimes white ashes along the 
pai ting 

The ladies fill their pitchers, and take their morning 
bath, discussing the merits oi dements of their husbands 
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The air is damp and cold, and the trees and grass are 
heavy -with dew, hnt presently the snn begins to 
shine, the dewdrops fall, heavy and large as drops of 
rain , the birds chirp , the flowers expand their drowsy 
leaves, and receive the morning calls of butterflies 
and bees The forest begins to buzz and hum like a 
great factory awakmg to its work 

When the sun is high, boys come from the bush 
with vegetable bottles frothing over with palm wine 
The cellar of the African, and his glass and china 
shop, and his clothing warehouse, are in the trees In 
the midst of the village is a kind of shed, a roof sup- 
ported on bare poles It is the palaver house, in 
which at this hour the old men sit, and debate the 
affairs of state or decide law suits, each orator holdmg 
a spear when he is speaking, and plantmg it in the 
ground before him as he resumes his seat Oratory is 
the African’s one fine art his dehvery is fluent , his 
harangues, though diffuse, are adorned with phrases 
of ivild poetry That building is also the club house 
of the elders, and there, when business is over, they 
pass the heat of the day, seated on logs which are 
smooth and shmy from use At the hour of noon 
them wives or children bring them palm wme, and 
present it on their knees, clappmg their hands m token 
of lespect And then aU is still it is the hour of 
silence and tranquillity , the hour which the Portuguese 
call the calm, The sun sits enthroned on the summit 
of the sky , its white light is poured upon the earth , 
the straw thatch shines like snow The foreaf 
silent, all nature sleeps ■ 

Then down, down, down sinks the sun, and its rays 
shoot slantwise through the trees The huntem return 
and their friends run out and greet them as if they 
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Lad been gone for years, murmuring to them m a kind 
of baby language, calling tbem by their names of love, 
shaking their right bands, caressing tbeir faces, patting 
tbem upon tbeir breasts, embracmg tbem m all ways 
except with the bps, for the kiss is unknown among the 
Africans And so they toy and babble and laugh with 
one another till the sun turns red, and the air turns 
dusky, and the giant trees cast deep shadows across 
the street Strange perfumes arise from the earth , 
fireflies sparkle , grey parrots come forth from the 
forest, and fly screaming round intending to roost m 
the neighbourhood of man The women bring tbeir 
husbands the gourd*disb of boiled plantams or bush- 
yams, made hot with red pepper, seasoned with flsh or 
venison sauce And when this simple meal is ended, 
boom ! boom 1 goes the big drum , the sweet reed 
flute pipes forth , the girls and lads begm to smg 
In a broad clean swept place they gather together, 
jumping up and down with glee the young men form 
in one row, the women m another, and dance m two 
long Imes, retreating and advancmg with ginceful 
undulations of their bodies, and arms wavmg in the 
air And now there is a squeahng, waihng, mearthly 
sound, and out of the wood, with a hop, skip and jump, 
comes llumbo Jumbo, a hideous mask on his face and 
a scourge m his hand Woe to the wife who would 
not cook her husband’s dmner, or who gave him 
saucy words , for Mumbo Jumbo is the censor of female 
morals Well the guilty ones 'know him as they run 
screammg to their huts Then agam the dance goes 
on, and if there is a moon it does not cease throughout 

O 

the night 

Such is the picturesque part of savage hfe But 
it lb not savage life, it merely hes upon the surface 
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as paint lies upon the skin Let us take a "walk 
through that same village on another day. Here, in 
a hut, 18 a young man mth one leg in the stocks, and 
■with his right hand hound to his neck by a cord 
The palm mne, and the midnight dance, and the 
furtive caresses of Asua overpowered his discretion , 
he was detected, and now he is “ put in log ” If his 
relations do not pay the fine, he will be sold as a 
slave , or if there is no demand for slaves in that 
country, he -will be killed. His friends reprove him 
for trying to steal what the husband was wilhng to 
sell , and might he not have guessed that Asua was 
a decoy ? 

Another day the palaver-house has the aspect of a 
Crockford’s An old man, who is one of the village 
grandees, is spinning nuts for high stakes, and has 
drunk too much to see that he is overmatched He 
loses his mats, his weapons, his goats, and his fowls, 
his plantation, his house, his slaves whom he took 
prisoners in his young and warlike days, his wives, 
and his children, and his aged mother who fed him at 
her breast, — all are lost, all are gone And then, 
with flushed eyes and trembling hand, he begins to 
gamble for himself He stakes his right leg, and 
loses it He may not move it until he has won it 
back, 01 until it is redeemed Ho loses both legs , he 
stakes his body, and loses that also, and becomes a 
bond-servant, or is sold as a slave 

Let us give another scene A young man of 
family has died , the whole village is convulsed with 
gfrief and fear It does not appear natural to them 
that a man should die before he has grown old 
Some mahgnant power is at work among them Is 
It an evil spint whom they have unwittingly offended. 
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and who is taking its revenge, or is it a witch ? 
The great fetish-man has been sent for, and soon he 
arrives, followed by his disciples He wears a cap 
waving with feathers, and a party-coloured garment 
covered with charms , horns of gazelles, shells of 
snails, and a piece of leopard’s hver wrapped up m 
the leaves of a poison-givmg tree His face is stained 
with the white juice horn a dead man’s brain He 
nngs an iron bell as he enters the town, and at the 
same time the Drum begins to beat The Drum has 
its language, so that those who are distant from the 
village understand what it is saying With short, 
hvely sounds it summons to the dance , it thunders 
forth the alarm of fire or war, loudly and qmckly 
■with no mterval between the beats , and now it tolls 
the hour of judgment and the day of death The 
fetish-man examines the dead man, and says it is the 
work of a witch He casts lots with knotted cords , 
he mutters mcan'tations , he passes round the villagers, 
and pomts out the guilty person, who is usually some 
old woman whom popular opinion has pieviously sus- 
pected and is ready to condemn She is, however, 
allowed the benefit of an ordeal a gourd fiiUed with 
the 1 ed VjOiei is given her to dnnk If she is mno- 
cent, it acts as an emetic if she is guilty, it makes 
her fall senseless to the ground She is then put to 
death -with a variety of tortures burnt alive, or tom 
hmb from hmb , tied on the beach at low water to 
be drowned by the nsmg tide , rubbed with honey 
and laid out m the sun , or buried m an ant-hdl, the 
most homble death of alL 

These examples are sufficient to show that the hfe 
of the savage is not a happy one , and the existence of 
each clan or tnbe is precarious m the extreme They 
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are like the "vnld animals, engaged from day to night 
in seeking food, and ever \satchful against the foes by 
tvhom. they are surrounded The men who go out 
hunting, the girls a ho go with their pitchers to the 
village brook, are never sure that they mil return ; 
for there is always war with some neighbouring village, 
and their method of making war is by ambuscade 
But besides these real and ordinary dangers, the savage 
believes himself to be encompassed by evil spmts, 
who may at any moment spnng upon him in the guise 
of a leopard, or cast down upon him the dead branch 
of a tree. In order to propitiate these imnsible 
beings, his life is entangled with intricate ntes , it is 
turned this way and that way as oracles are delneied, 
or as omens appear It is impossible to descnbe, or 
even to imagine, the tremulous condition of the savage 
mind , yet the traveller can see from their aspect and 
manners that they dwell in a state of neier-ceasmg 
dread 

Let us now suppose that a hundred years have 
passed, and let us visit that village again The place 
itself, and the whole country around has been trans- 
formed The forest has disappeared, and in its stead 
are fields covered with the glossy blades of the young 
Tice , mth the tail red tufted maize with the millet 
and the Guinea com , with the yellow flowers of the to- 
bacco plant, growing in wide fields , and with large 
shrubberies of cotton, the snowy wool peeping forth from 
the expandmg leaves Before us stands a great town 
surrounded by walls of red clay flanked by towers, and 
with heavy wooden gates Day dawns, and the women 
come forth to the brook decorously dressed in blue 
cotton robes passed over the hair as a hood. Men 
Tide forth on horseback, weanng white turbans and 
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swords suspended on tlieir’ right shoulders hy a crimson 
sash They are the unmixed descendants of the forest 
savage, their faces are those of pure negroes, but 
the expression is not the same Their manners are 
grave and composed , they salute one another, sa 3 nng 
in the Arabic, “ Peace be with you ” Tbe palaver 
house or towm-hall is also the mosque , the parliamen- 
tary debates and the law trials, winch are there held, 
have all the dignity of a religious service they are 
opened with prayer, and the name of the Creator is 
often solemnly invoked by the orator or advocate, while 
all the elders touch their foreheads with their hands, 
and murmur in response, Amma * Amina ' (Amen, 
Amen) The town is pervaded by a bovine smell, 
sweet to the nostrils of those who have travelled long 
in the beefless lands of the people of the forest Sounds 
of mdustry may also be beard , not only the clinking 
of the blacksmith s hammer, but also the rattling of 
the loom, the thumpmg of the cloth maker, and the 
song of the cordwainer, as he sits cross-legged making 
saddles or shoes Tbe women, with bow, and distaff, and 
spindle, are turning the soft tree wool into thread , 
the work in the fields is done by slaves The elders 
smoke or take snuff in their verandahs, and sometimes 
study a page of the Koran When the evfenmg draws 
on there is no sound of flute and drum A bonfire of 
brushwood is hghted m the market place, and the boys 
of the town collect around it with wooden boards in 
their hands, and bawl their lessons, svsaying their 
bodies to and fix), by which movement they imagine 
the memory is assisted Then rises a long loud har- 
monious cry, “ Gome to prayers, come to prayers 
Come to security God is great He liveth and he 
dieth not Come to prayers 0 thou Bountiful > ” 
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La ilaK ilia Allah Muhommed Rasul Allah 
Allohu Akbarn AUohu Akbar 

Such towns as these may he less interesting to the 
traveller than the pagan villages, he finds them merely 
a secondhand copy of Eastern life But though they are 
not so picturesque, their mhabitants are happier and 
better men Violent and dishonest deeds are no longer 
arranged by pecumary compensation Husbands can 
no longer set wife-traps for their friends , adultery is 
tieated as a criminal offence, Men can no longer 
squander away then relations at the gaming table, and 
stake their owntbodies on a throw Men can no longer 
be tempted to vice and crime under the mfluence of 
palm wme Women can no longer be married by a 
great chief m herds, and treated like beasts of burden 
and hke slaves Each wife has an equal part of her 
husband’s love by law , it is not permitted to forsake 
and degrade the old wife for the sake of the young 
Each wife has her own house, and the husband may 
not enter until he has knocked at the door and re- 
ceived the answer, Bxmvdlali, in the name of God 
Every boy is taught to read and write in Arabic, which 
IS the religious and ofl&cial language in Soudan, as 
Latin was in Europe, in the middle ages , they also ivrite 
their own language with the Arabic character, as we 
write ours with the Roman letters In such countries, 
the policy of isolation is at an end, they are open to 
all the Moslems in the world, and are thus connected 
with the lands of the East Here there is a remark- 
able change, and one that deserves a place in history 
It IS a movement the more interesting, smce it is still 
actively going on The Mahometan rehgion has al- 
ready overspiead a region of Negroland as large as 
Emope It IS fiimly established not only in the 
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such wus the prevailing opinion not only among the 
Greeks, but also among the Arabs in the middle ages 
They did not know that the eccentric river again 
wheels round, flows towards the sea near which it 
rose, passes through the latitude of its birth, and, 
having thus descnbed three-quarters of a circle, de- 
bouches by many mouths into the Bip:ht of Benin 
So singular a course might well baffle the speculations 
of geographers and the investigations of explorers 
The people who dwell on the banks of the river do 
not know where it ends I was told by some that it 
wont to Mecca, hut by others that it went to Jeru- 
salem Mungo Park’s own theory was ludicrously 
incorrect , he believed that the Congo was its 
mouth , others declared that it never reached the sea 
at all It was Lander who discovered the mouth of 
the Nigei, at one time as mystenous as the sources of 
tho Nile, and so estabhshed the hypothesis which 
Beichard had advanced, and which Mannert had de- 
clared to be “ contrary to nature ” 

The Niger platform or bosm is flat, with here and 
there a line of rolhng hiUs containing gold The 
vegetation consists of high coarse grass and trees of 
small stature, except on the banks of streams, wheie 
they grow to a larger size The palm-oil tree is not 
found on this plateau, but the shea-butter or tallow 
tree abounds in natural plantations, which will some 
day prove a source of enormous wealth Aj 3 the river 
flows on, these tiees disappear, the plains widen and 
are smoothed out , the countiy assumes the chaiacter 
of tho Sahara. 

The negroes who inhabited the platform of the Niger 
lived chiefly on the banks of the river, subsisting on 
lotus-root and fish Like all savages, they were jealous 
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and distrustful , tbeir intercourse was that of Avar 
But natuie, by means of a cunous contrivance, has 
rendered it impossible for men to remain eternally 
apart Common salt is one of the mineral constituents 
of the human bod)', and savages, Avho live chiefly on 
vegetable food, are dependent upon ' it foi their hfe 
In Africa, children may be seen sucking it like sugar 
“ Come and eat Ai'ith u& to-da)',” says the hospitable 
African , “ ne are going to have salt for dinner ” It 
IS not in all coiintrios that this mineral food is to be 
found , but the saltless lands in the Soudan contain 
gold dust, ivory, and slaves , and so a system of barter 
IS annnged, and isolated tribes are brought into 
contact AAith one another 

The tivo great magazines are the desert and the 
ocean At the present day, the Avhite powdery Eng- 
lish salt IS carried on donkeys and slaves to the upper 
waters of the iS'iger, and is dnving back the crystal- 
line salt of the Sahara In the ancient days, the salt 
of the plateau came entiiely from the mines of Bilma 
and Toudejmi, in the desert, Avhich Avere occupied and 
worked by negro tribes But at a penod fai remote, 
before the foundations of Carthage were laid, a Berber 
nation, now called the Tuancks, overspread the desert, 
and conquered the oases and the mines This temble 
people are yet the scourge of the peaceful farmer and 
the passing carai'au They camp in leather tents, 
they are armed with lance and sword, and Antli 
shields, on which is painted the image of a cros? The 
Arabs call them " the muffled ones,” for their mouths 
and noses aie covered Avith a bandage, sometimes 
black, sometimes white, above which sit m deep 
sockets, like ant-hons in their pits, a pair of dtvrk, 
cmel, smister looking eyes They levy tolls on all 
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travellers, and murder those who have the reputation 
of unusual wealth, as they did Miss Tinnd, whose iron 
watei tanks they imagined to he filled with gold 
When they poured down on the Sahara, they were 
soon attracted by the rich pastures and alluvial plains 
ot the black country In course of time their raids 
were converted into conquests, and they established a 
line of kingdoms from the Niger to the Nile, m the 
border land between the Sahara and the parallel 10" N 
Timbuctoo, Haoussa, Bornou, Baghirmi, Waday, Dai- 
fui, and Kordofan, were the names of these kingdoms , 
in all of them Islam is now the religion of the state , 
all of them belong to the Asiatic world 

The Tuaricks of the Soudan were merely the ruling 
caste, and were much darkened by harem blood but 
they communicated freely with their brethien of the 
desert, who had dealings witli the Berbers beyond tho 
Atlas When the Andalusia of the Arabs became a 
polite and civilised land ciowds of ingenious artisans, 
descended from the old Roman craftsmen, or from 
Greek emigrants, or from their Arab appientices, took 
architectuie over to North Africa The city of 
Morocco was filled with magnificent palaces and 
mosques , it became the metropolis of an indepen- 
dent kingdom, it was called the Bagdhad of the 
west, its doctors were as learned as the doctors of 
Cordova, its musicians as skilful as the musicians of 
Seville A wealthy and poweiful Morocco could not 
exist without its influence being felt across the desert 
the position of Timbuctoo in reference to Morocco was 
precisely that of Meroe to Memphis oi to Thebes 
The Sahara, it is true, is much wider across fiom 
Morocco to Timbuctoo than from Egypt to Ethiopia, 
but the introduction of camels brought the Atlas and 
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tl)c Niger near to one anoHiei The Tuaiicks, wlio 
had previously li\ed on horses, under whose bellies 
they tied water bottles of leather when they went on 
a long ]oumey, had been able to cross the desert only 
at certain seasons of tbe j’ear , but now with the aid 
of the camel, which they at once adopted and from 
which they bred the famous Mehara strain, they could 
cross the Sahara at its widest pait in a few days A 
regular trade ivas established betw^een the two countries 
and was conducted by the Berbers Aiab merchants, 
desirous of seeing ivith their own eyes the w ondrous land 
of ivory and gold, took passage in the caravans, crossed 
the yellow seas, sprang from their camels upon the green 
shores of the Soudan, and kneeling on the banks of the 
Niger, with their faces turned towards Mecca, dipped 
then hands in its waters and praised the name of 
the Lord They journeyed from city to city, and 
from court to court, and composed works of travel 
W'hich were rend watb eager delight all over the 
Moslem world, from Spain to Hindostan The Arabs 
thronged to this newly discovered w'oild They built 
factories they established schools , tliey converted 
dynasties Tliey coveied the river with masted 
vessels , they built majestic temples with graceful 
minaiet and swelling dome Theological colleges and 
public libraries were founded , camels came across the 
desert laden with boolcs , the negroes swarmed to the 
lectures of the mollabs , ’Plato and Anstotle were 
studied by the banks of the Niger, and the glones of 
Granada were reflected at Timbuctoo That city 
became the refuge of political fugitives and cnminals 
from Morocco In the sixteenth centuiy the Emperor 
despatched across the desert a company of harquebusiers 
who, with their strange, terrible weapons, every- 
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Avliere triumphed like the soldiers of Cortes and 
Pizarro in Mexico and Peru These musketeers 
made enormous conquests, not foi their mastei, but 
for cthemselves They estabhshed an oligarchy of 
their own , it was afterwaids dethioned by the natives, 
but theie yet exist men who, as Barth infoims us, are 
called the descendants of the musketeers and who 
wear a distinctive dress But that impel lal expedi- 
tion was the last exploit of the Moors After the 
conquest of Gianada by the Chiistians and of Algeiia 
by the Turks, Morocco, encompassed by enemies, be- 
came a savage and isolated land , Timbuctoo, its com- 
mercial dependent, fell into decay, and is now chiefly 
celebiated as a cathedral town 

The Arabs earned cotton and the art of its manu- 
facture into the Soudan, which is one of the 
Ifiigest cotton growing areas in the world Its Man- 
chester 18 Kano, which manufactures blue cloth and 
coloured plaids, clothes a vast negio population, and 
even exports its goods to the lands of the Meditei- 
ranean Sea Denham and Clapperton, who first 
reached the lands of Haoussa and Bornou, were aston- 
ished to find among the negroes magnificent couits, 
regiments of cavalry, the horses caparisoned in silk for 
gala days and clad m coats of mail for war, long 
trains of camel laden with salt, and natron, and corn, 
and cloth, and cowrie shells, which form the currency, 

' and kola nuts, which the Arabs call “ the coffee of the 
negroes " They attended with wonder gigantic fairs at 
which the cotton goods of Manchester, the red cloth of 
Saxony, double baneUed guns, razors, tea and sugai, 
Nuremberg ware and writmg-paper were exhibited for 
sale They also found merchants who offered to cash 
their bdib upon houses, at Tnpoh , and scholars ac- 
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quamtcd A\icenua, Averroes, and the Greek 

philosophers , 

The Mahometan religion was spread in Central 
Africa to a great e\tent bj the tm elhiig Arab mer- 
chants, who were welcomed ever3w\here at the negro 
or scmi-negro courts, and who frequentl}^ con veiled 
the pagan kings bj^ working miracles, that is to say, 
by means of oients winch accidentall}’ followed their 
solemn pra}ers, such as the healing of a disease, lam 
in the midst of drought, or a victoi^' in war But 
the chief instrument of conveisioii was the school It 
IS much to the credit of the negroes that the}' keenly 
appreciate the adiantages of education they appear 
to possess an instinctive veneration and affection foi the 
book Where\ ei Mahometans settled, the sons of chiefs 
were placed under their tuition, a Mahometan quar- 
ter was established , it was governed by its own laws, 
its sheik rivalled in powei and finally surpassed the 
native kings The machinery of the old pagan court 
might still go on , the negro chief might receive the 
magnificent title of sultan , he might be surrounded 
by albmoes and dwarfs, and big-headed meu and buf- 
foons , he might sit in a cage, or behind a curtain in 
a palace with sev en gates, and receive the ceremonial 
visits of his nobles, who stripped off a garment at 
each gate, and came into liis piesence naked, and 
cowered on the ground, and clapped then hands, and 
sprinkled their heads wnth dust, and then turned 
round and sat with their backs pieseuted in reverence 
towards him, as if they wme unable to bear the sight 
of his countenance shining like a ivell-blacked boot. 
But the Arab or Moorish sheik would be in reality 
the king, deciding all questions ot foreign policy, of 
peace and war, of laws and laves, and commercial re- 

T 
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gulations, holding a position resembling that of the 
Gothic generals who placed Lihius Severus and Augns- 
tulns upon the throne , of the mayors of the palace 
beside the Merovingian princes , of the Company’s ser- 
vants at the court of the Great Mogul. And when 
the Mahometans had become numerous, and a fitting 
season had amved, the sheik would point out a well- 
known Koran text, and would proclaim war against 
the surroundmg pagan kings, and so the movement 
which had been commenced by the school would be 
contmued by the sword 

It may, however, be doubted whether the Arab 
merchants alone would have spread Islam over the 
Niger plateau On the east coast of Africa they have 
possessed settlements from tune immemoriaL Before 
the Greeks of Alexandna sailed mto the Indian Ocean, 
before the Tynan vessels, with Jewish supercargoes, 
passed through the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, the Arabs 
of Yemen had established factories in the Mozambique, 
and on the opposite coast of Malabar, and earned on a 
trade between the two lands, sellmg to the Indians ivory, 
ebony, slaves, bees-wax, and gold-dust, brought down 
in quills from the intenor by the negroes, to whom 
they sold m return the sugar, beads, and blue cotton 
goods of Hmdostan In the penod of the caliphs 
these settlements were strengthened and increased, in 
consequence of civil war, by fugitive tnbes from Oman, 
and other parts of the Arabian Peninsula^ The emi- 
grants made Africa their home , they built large towns, 
which they surrounded with orchards of the orange 
tree, and plantations of the date , they mtroduced the 
culture of tobacco, sugar-cane, and cotton. They were 
loved and revered by the negroes they made long 
loumeys into the interior for the purposes of trade 
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Yet tlioir rchgion bas made uo progress , and they do 
not attempt to convert the blocks Their ton ns 
resemble tliosc of the Europeans, they dwell apart 
from the natnes, and abo\e them. 

The M. liometons avTio entered the Niger regions, 
were not oiih the Arab merchants, but also the Berbers 
of the dcssCrt, who, dm en by war, or instigated bi* ambi- 
tion,* poured into the Soudan b}* tribes, seized lands 
and women, and formed mulatto nationalities Of 
these the Foulas are the most famous They were 
originally natnes of Northern Afnca , haiing inter- 
married during man}* generations with the natives, they 
haie often the appearance of pure negroes , but they 
alwaas call therasches white men,howe\er black their 
‘skins may seem to be. In the last century they were 
di'sper'cd in small and puny tnbes. Some wandered 
as gip<uos, selling wooden howls , others were roaming 
shoplieixl clans, pa) mg tribute to the natiie kings, 
and suflenng much ill-treatment In other parts they 
lived a bandit bfe Sometimes, but rarely, they re- 
sided in towns which they had conquered, pursued 
commerce, and tilled the soil Yet in war they were 
far superior to the negroes if only they could be 
united, the most pow erful kingdoms would be unable- 
to withstand them And, finally, their day arrived. 
A man of their own race returned from Mecca, a pil- 
gnm and a prophet, gathered them like wolves 
beneath liis standard, and poured them forth on the 
Soudan 

The pilgrimage to Mecca is meumhent only on 
those who can afford it, but hundreds of devout ne- 
groes every year put on their shrouds and beg their 
way across the Contment to Massowah. There tak- 
ing out a few grams of gold dust cunnmgly concealed 
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between tlie leaves of tbcir Korans, tlioy pay tbcir 
passage 'aci OSS the Hod Sea, and tvamp it fioin Jedda 
to Mecca, feeding as they go on tlie bodies of the 
fin.mftls that have been left to die, and wlio'se moat is 
lawful if the throat is cut before the animal cvpiies 
As soon as the negroes or Takroun as they arc called, 
amve in the Holy City, they at once set touork, some 
as portem, and some as can lers of n atci in leather skins , 

' others manufacture baskets and mats of date loaves , 
others establish a maiket for firoi\ood, 11111011 the) col- 
lect in the neighbouiing bibs They inluihit miser- 
able huts, or 1 lulled houses in the quarter of the loner 
classes, wheie the sellers of chaicoal dnell, and nhcro 
locusts are sold by the measure Some of thase poor 
and industnous creatures spiead then mats lu the 
cloisters of the Gieat Mosque, and stay all the time 
beneath that sacred and hospitable roof They aic 
subject to exclamatory fits and pious convulsions so 
common among the negroes of the Soiithein States 
Often they may be seen prostrate on the pavement, 
beating their foreheads against the stones, necping 
bitterly, and pounng foith the wildest ejaculations 
The Gieat Mosque at Mecca is a spaaous square, 
surrounded by a colonnade In the midst of the 
quadrangle is the small building which is called the 
Caaba. It has no windows , its door, which is seldom 
opened, is coated with silvei , its padlock, once of pine 
gold, is now of silver gilt On its threshold aic placed 
every night various small wav candles and perfuming 
pans filled with aloeswood and musk The nails of 
the building are covered with a veil of black silk, 
tucked up on one side, so as to leave exposed the 
famous Black Stone which is niched in tlie nail out- 
side The veil is not fastened dose to the buildino' 
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80 that the lea'^t hroath of a^r, ca\i‘?cs it to '^avo in 
slow undulating nioicmcuK hailed with prayer by the 
kneelmg ciowd mound They bclicic that it is caused 
bj the wing*? of guardian angels who wall transport the 
Caaba.to Paradise ivlien the List trumpet sounds 
At a little distance from this building, is the Zem- 
zem well, and while some of the pilgrims arc standing 
by its mouth waiting to be served, oi wMlking round 
the Caaba, oi stooping to kiss the stone, other scenes 
may be obsened in the cloisters and the square , and 
as in the Temple at Jciaisalem, these are not all of the 
most cdif\nug nature Children arc playing at games, 
or feeding the wild pigeons whom long immumtj’’ has 
rendered tamo Numerous schools me going on, the 
boys chanting m a loud loico, and the mastei’s baton 
sometimes falling on their backs In another coiner, 
a religious lecture is being delivered ^Icn of all 
nations arc clustered in separate groups , the Persian 
heretics W'lth their caps mounting to heaven, and their 
boaids descending to the earth , the Tartar, -with ob- 
lique eyes and rounded hrabs, and light silk handker- 
chief tied round his blow , Turks w'lth shaven faces, 
and 111 red caps the lean Indian paupei, begging with 
a iniseiable whine , and one or tw'o wealthy Hindoo 
merchants not guiltless of dinnere gii en to mfidels, and 
of iced champagne At the same time, an active 
business is being done in sacred keeiisnkea , rosanes 
made of camel bone, bottles of Zemzem watei, dust col- 
lected from behind the veil, toothsticks made of a 
fibious loot, such as that yrhich Mahomet himself was 
wont to use, and coarsely executed pictures of the 
Caaba Mecca itself, like most cities frequented by 
strangers, whether pilgrims or mariners, ismot an abode 
of nghteousness and virtue. As the Tartars say of it, 
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“ The torch is dark at its foot,” and many a pilgrim 
might exclaim ^^•lt^l the Arabian 0\ id 

“ I sot out in tlio hopes of lightening ni\ sms 
And returned, bruiging home wth nio n fresh lovlof tnnsgrcssions " 

But the very wickedness of a Holy City deepens real 
enthusiasm into seventy and vTath ’When Abd-ul- 
Wahhab saw tavcnis opened in ^lecca itself, and the 
inhabitants alluring the pilgiims to ciciy kind of mco 
when he found that the sacicd places were made a 
show' , that the mosque was inhabited by guides and 
officials who w’ore as greedy as boasts of pro} that 
wealth, not piety, was the chief object of consideration 
in a pilgrim, he felt as Luther felt at Rome I’lic 
disgust which was excited in ins mind bv the manners 
of the day w'as extended also to the doctnnes that 
were in vogue The prayers that were ofliered up to 
Mahomet and the saints resembled the prajers tliat 
were once offered up to the Daughters of HcaNcn, the 
Intel cessors of the ancient Arabs The pilgrimages 
that weie made to the tombs of holy men were the 
old journeys to the ancestral grai es The w’orship of 
One God, which Mahomet had been sent to restore, 
had again become obscured , the Days of Darkness had 
returned He preached a Unitarian rei ivnl he lield 
up as his standard and his guide the Koran, and 
nothing but the Koran , he founded a piintan sect 
which IS now a hundred j'ears of ago, and still remains 
an element of powei and disturbance in the East. 

Danfodio, the Black Prophet, also went out of IMecca, 
his soul burning wuth zeal He detcnnincd to reform 
the Soudan He forbade, like Abd-ul-Wahhab, the 
smoking of tobacco, the wearmg of ornaments, and 
finery But he had to contend with more gross abuses 
stilL In many negro lands which , professed Islam, ' 
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palra AMUO and millet Ijccr wore largely consumed 
ilic ^^omon did not veil tlieir faces nor even their 
bosoms , immodest dances were performed to the pro- 
fane mu«ic of the dium leanicd men gained a Inoli- 
liood bj nnting charms the code of the Koran Mas 
often biipplanted by the old customary Ians Danfodio 
sent letters to the great kings of Timbiictoo, Haoussa, 
and Bomou, commanding them to reform their oivn 
Ines and those of their subjects, or he iiould chastise 
them in the name of God They received these in- 
structions from an unknown man, as the King of Kings 
recoiled the letter of Mahomet, and their fate re- 
sembled his Danfodio united the Foula tubes into 
an army, which he inspired with his own spirit 
Thirsting for plunder and paradise, the Foulas swept 
over the Soudan, they marched into battle iiith 
shouts of frenned joy, smgmg hymns and iiaiing their 
green flags, on iihich texts of the Koran were em- 
broidered in letters of gold The empire which they 
established at the beginning of this centuiy is now 
crumbling away but the fire is still buniing on the 
frontiers 'Wliero\cr the Foulas aie settled in the 
neighbourhood of pagan tubes they are extending 
their power , and although the immediate effects aie 
disastrous, \illages being laid in ashes, men slaughtered 
by thousands, women and children sold as slaves, yet 
in the end these crusades are productive of good the 
villages are convcited 'into toivns, a new land is 
brought within the sphere of commercial and leligious 
intercourse, and is added to the Asiatic world 

The phenomenon of a religious Tamerlane has been 
repeated more than once in Central Africa The last 
example w'as that of Oumar the Pilgrim, whose capital 
^ was Segou, and whose conquests extended from Timbuc- 
tooto the Senegal, where hecameintocontact withFrench 
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artillery, and for ever lost liis prestige as a prophet 
But we are taught by the science of history that these 
military empires can never long endure It is probable 

that the Mahometan Soudan will in time _ become a 
provmce of the Turks Central Africa, as we have 
shown, received its cmhzation not from Egypt, but 
from the grand Morocco of the middle ages Egypt 
has always hved with its back to Africa, its eyes, and 
often its hands, on Syria and Arabia. Abyssmia was not 
subdued by the cahphs, because it was not coveted by 
them , and there was little communication between 
Egypt and Soudan. Mehemet-Ali was the first to 
Te-estabhsh the kingdom of the Pharaohs m Ethiopia, 
and to organise negro regiments Smce his time the 
Turkish power has been gradually spreading towards the 
mtenor, and the expedition of Baker Pacha, whatevei 
may be its immediate result, is the harbinger of great 
events to come Should the Turks be driven out oi 
Europe, they would probably become the Emperors oi 
Africa, which in the mterests of civilisation would be i 
fortunate occurrence The Turkish government is iin 
doubtedly defective m comparison with the govern 
ments of Europe , but it is perfection itself m com 
pansonwith the govemments of Africa If the Egy] 
tians had been allowed to conquer Abyssinia, thei 
would have been no need of an Abyssinian expeditioi 
and nothmg but Egyptian occupation wiU put an ci 
to the wars which are always bemg waged and alwj 
have been waged m that country between bandit chic 
Those who are anxious that Abyssinian Ghiistiani 
should be preserved need surely not be alarmed i 
the Pope of Aby&smia is the Patriarch of Cairo 
Turkish subject, and the Aboona or archbishop ] 
always been an Egyptian. But the Turks no lon'- 
have it m them power to commit actions which Eu 

I 
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pcans would condemn They non belong to the civi- 
li«ed system they are siibjcct to the Lau of Opinion 
Alrcad} they ha\c been compelled by that mysterious 
power to suppress the sla\e-inaking uars uhich were 
formerly uaged every year from Kordofan and Sen- 
naar, and ubich arc still being uaged from the inde- 
pendent kingdoms of Darlui, Waday, Baghirnii, and 
Bornou "Wherever the Turks reign, a European is 
allowed to traicl, uliereier a European travels, a 
word IS spoken on behalf of the oppressed That 
word enters the newspapers , passes into a diplomatic 
remonstrance, becomes a firman , and a governor or com- 
mandant in some sequesteied proi inco of an Onental 
Empire suffers the penalty of his misdeeds It 
should be the policy of Euiopean powers to aid the 
destruction of all sa\age kingdoms, or at least never 
to interfere on their behalf 

It has now been shown that a vast region wntliin 
the Dark Continent, the woild beyond the sandy ocean, 
is governed by Asiatic laws, and has attained an Asia- 
tic cmlization We must next pass to the Atlantic 
side, and study the effects wdneh have been produced 
among the negroes by the intei course of Europeans 
It will be found that the transactions on the coast of 
Gumea belong not only to the biography of Africa, 
but also to universal historv, and that the domestica- 
tiou of the negro has indirectly assisted the material 
piogress of Europe, and the development of its moiality 
The piogramme of the next chapter wuU be as follows 
The nse of Europe out of darkness , the discovery of 
Western Africa by the Portugese , the institution of 
the dave trade , and the history of that great repub- 
lican and philanthropic movement which won its 
first victory in the abobtion of the slave trade, 1807 , 
its last in the takmg of Bachmond, 1865 
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The history of Europe in ancient times is the liistoiy 
of those lands ^vhlch adjoin the Mediterranean Sea 
Beyond the Alps lay a vast expanse of marsh and 
forest, through which flowed the swift and gloomy 
Rhine On the right side of that nvcr dwelt the 
Germans , on its left, the Celtic Gauls Both people, 
in manners and customs, resembled the Red Indians 
They hved in round wigwams, with a hole at the top 
to let out the smoke They hunted the white-maned 
bison and the brown hear, and trapped the beaver, 
which then built its lodges by tbe side of every stream 
They passed their spare time in gambling, drunken- 
ness, and torpor , while their squaws cut the fiiewood, 
cultivated their gai den-plots of gram, tended the 
®^*^oSy'^®®'ded cattle, and the hogs feeding on acorns 
and beech-mast, obedient to the horn of the mistress, 
but savage to strangers as a pack of wolves At an 
®ftrly .period, however, the Gauls came into contact 
with tihe Phcenicians and the Greeks , they seivcd in 
the Carthagmian armies, and acquired a taste for 
trade , t\iey learnt the cultivation of the vino, and 
some of the metallic arts , their priests, oi learned 
men employed the Greek characters in wnting But 
the Gauls had jj, mama for martial glory, and often 
attocked the peaceful Greek meicliants of Mar- 
se es The Greeks at last called in the assistance 
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of the Boraans, ^ho not only made -war on the Kostile 
tnbes, but on the peaceful tnhes as well Thus com- 
menced the conquest of Gaul It was completed by 
Caesar, who used that country as an exercise groimd 
^or his soldiers, and prepared them, by a hundred 
battles, foi the mighly combat in which Pompey was 
overthrown 

Mditary roads were made across the Alps Boman 
colonies were despatched mto the newly conc^uered 
land Italian farmers took up their abode in the 
native toums, and the chiefs were required to send 
' their sons to school Thus the Bomans obtamed 
hostages, and the Celts were pleased to see their boys 
neatly dressed m white garments edged ivith puiple, 
displaymg their proficiency on the waxen tablets and 
the counting board In a few generations the Celts 
had disappeared On the banks of the Bhone and 
the Seme magnificent cities arose, watered by aqueducts, 
surrounded by gardens, adorned with libi-anes, temples, 
and pubhc schools The inhabitants called themselves 
Bomans, and spoke with patnotic fervour of the glonous 
days of the Bepublic 

Meanwhile the barbarians beyond the Bhme re- 
mained m the savage state They often ciossed the 
nvei to invade the land which had ripened mto wealth 
before their eyes but the frontier was guarded by a 
chain of camps , and the Germans, armed only with 
clumsy spears, and wooden shields, could not break 
the hne of Boman soldiers, who were dressed m steel, 
who weie splendidly disciphned, and who had mihtaiy 
engmes The Gards had once been a warhke people , 
they now abandoned the use of arms The Empire 
msured them agamst mvasion m return for the taxes 
which they paid. 
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But tliere came a time when the tnbute of the 
provmces no longer returned to the provinces to be 
expended on the public buildings and the frontier 
garrisons and the military roads The rivers of gold 
which had so long flowed mto Rome at last dried up 
the empire became poor, and yet its expenses remained 
the same The Prsetonan Guards had still to be paid, 
the mob of the capital had stdl to be rationed with 
bread, and bacon, and wme, and oil,’ and costly shows 
Accordmgly the provinces were made to sufiFer Ex- 
orbitant taxes were imposed the aldermen and civd. 
councillors of towns were compelled to pay enormous 
fees m virtue of their office, and were forbidden to 
evade such expensive honours by enhstmg in the army, 
or by taking holy orders The nch weie accused of 
cnmes that their property might be seized the crops 
m the fields were gathered by the pohce A blight 
fell upon the land Men would no longer labour smce 
the fruits of their toil might at any time be taken 
from them. Cornfield and meadow were again coveied 
with brambles and weeds , the cities were deserted , 
grass grew m all the streets The province of Gaul 
was taxed to death, and then abandoned by the 
Romans The government could no longer afford to 
garrison the Rhme frontier the legions were with- 
drawn, and the Germans entered 
' The invading armies were composed of free men, 
who, under their respective captains or heads of clans, 
had joined the standard of some noted warrior chief 
The spoil of the army belonged to the army, and was 
divided accordmg to stipulated rules The kmg’s 
share was large, but more than his share he might not 
have Wlien the Germans, instead of retummg with 
their booty, remamed upon the foreign soil, they par- 
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titioned tlie land in tlie same manner as they parti- 
tioned the cattle and the slaves, the gold crosses, the 
silver chalices, the vases, the tapestiy, the fine linen, 
and the purple robes An immense region was 
allotted to the king , other tracts of various sizes to 
the generals and captams (oi chiefs and chieftains) 
accordmff to their number of men whom they had 

O w 

brought into the field , and each private soldier re- 
ceived a piece of ground But the army, although 
disbanded, was not extinct, its members remained 
under martial law the barons or generals were boimd 
to obey the kmg when he summoned them to war , 
the soldiers to obey their ancient chiefs Sometimes 
the kmg and the great barons gave lands to favouiites 
and friends on similar conditions, and at a later period 
money was paid mstead of military service, thus 
originating Kent 

The nobles of Roman Gaul lived within the city 
except durmg the viileggiatura m the autumn The 
German lords preferred the country, and either fortified 
the Romaji villas, or built new castles of their own 
They surrounded themselves with a bodyguard of pei- 
sonal retainers , their prisoners of war were made to till 
the ground as serfs And soon they reduced to much the 
same condition the German soldiers, and seized their 
humble lands In that troubled age none could hold pro- 
perty except by means of the strong arm Men found 
it difficult to preserve theur lives, and often presented 
their bodies to some powerful lord in return for pro- 
tection, in return foi daily bread The power of 
the king was nominal sovereignty was broken and 
dispersed ' Europe was divided amongst castles and 
in each castle was a pnnce who owned no authority 
above bis oivn, who held a high court of justice m his 
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hall, issued laws to his estates, lived by the court fees, 
by ta\es levied ou passing caravans, and by lansoms 
for piisotvers, sometimes obtained in fair war, some- 
times by falling upon peaceful travellei's. Daik deeds 
were done within, those ivy covered towers which now 
exist for the plcasuie of poets and pilgrims of the 
picturesque Often from turret chambers and grated 
window's aiose the shneks of violated maidens and the 
yells of tortured Jews Yet castlc-bfo had also its 
brighter side To cheer the solitude of the isolated 
house minstrels and poets and scholars were courted 
by the barons, and wore offered a peaceful chamber, 
and a place of honour at the board In the tow ns of 
ancient Italy and Greece there was no family the 
home did not exist The women and children dwelt 
together in secluded chambers the men lived a 
club life in the baths, the porticoe's, and the gym- 
nasia But the castle lord had no companions of his 
own rank except the membeis of his owm family On 
stormy days, when he could not hunt, he found a plca- 
siiie in dancing his little ones upon his knee, and in 
telling them tales of the wood and w'cald Then tender 
fondhngs, and their merry laughs, their half-formed 
voices, which attempted to pronounce his name — all 
these were sweet to him And hy the love of those 
m whom he saw his own image mirrored, m w’hom his 
own childhood appeared to hve again, he was drawn 
closer and closer to his wufe She became his coun- 
sellor and friend , she softened his rugged manners , 
she soothed his fierce wrath, she pleaded for the 
prisoners and captives, and the men condemned to 
e And when he was absent, she became the 
sovereign lady of the house, ruled the vassals, sat in 
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tlie judgment-seat, and often defended the castle in a 
siege A charge so august could not hut elevate the 
female mind. Women became queens The' Lady 
was cieated Within the castle was formed that grand 
manner of gentleness mingled with hauteur, which 
art can never stimulate, and nhich ages of dignity 
can alone confer 

The barons dwelt apart from one another, and 
were often engaged m private war Yet they had 
sons to educate and daughters to marry, and so a 
singular kmd of society arose The kmg’s house or 
court, and the houses of the great baions, became 
academies to which the infeiior barons sent their boys 
and girls to school The young lady became the 
attendant of the Dame, and was instructed m the 
arts of playing on the virginals, of piepanng simples, 
and of healing wounds , of spmning, sewing, and em- 
broidery The young gentleman was at first a Page 
He was taught to manage a horse with grace and 
skill, to use bow and sword, to sound the notes of 
venene upon the horn, to carve at table, to nde full 
tilt agamst the quintaino -with his lance in rest, to 
brittle a deer, to find his way through the forest by 
the stars in the sky and by the moss upon the trees 
It was also his duty to wait upon the ladies who 
tutored his youthful mind in other ways He was 
tramed to deport himself with elegance , he was 
nurtured m all the accomplishments of com*tesy and 
love He was encouraged to select a mistress among 
the dames or demoiselles , to adore her m his heart, 
to serve her with patience and fidehty, obeying her 
least commands’ , to be modest in her presence , to 
be silent and disci eet The reward of aU this devo- 
tion was of no ethereal kind, but it was not quickly 
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or easily bestowed , and \ice almost ceases to bo vico 
when it can only bo gratified by means of long disci- 
pline in virtue When the page had ai rived at a 
ceitain ago, he nas clad m a bronu frock , a 
sword was fastened to his side, and he obtained 
the title of Esqniie He attended his patron knight 
on military expeditions, until he was old enough to 
be admitted to the order Among the ancient Ger- 
mans of the foiest, when a young man came of age, 
be was solemnly invested with shield and spear The 
ceiemony of knighthood at first was nothing more 
Eveiy man of gentle birth became a knight, and then 
took an oath to be true to God and to the ladies and 
to Ins plighted -woul , to be honoiiiable m all his 
actions, to aiiccoui the oppressed Thus, within those 
castle-colleges aiose the sentiment of Honour, 
the institution of Chivali}', nhich, as an old poet 
iviote, made women chaste and men braio The 
women weie worshipped as goddesses, the men -were 
revered as heroes Each sex aspired to possess those 
qualities which the othei sex approi'cd Women 
admiie, above all things, couiage and tnith , and so 
the men became courageous and true Men admire 
modesty, virtue, and icfinement , and so the ivomen 
became virtuous, and modest, and refined A higher 
standard of propiiety was requiied as time wont on 
the manners and customs of the dark ages became 
the vices of a later pei lod , unchastity, ■which had 
once been regarded as the private wrong of the hus- 
band, was stigmatised as a sin against society, and 
societ)’’ found a means of taking its revenge. At first 
the notorious woman was insulted to her face at tour- 
nament and banquet , or knights chalked an epithet 
upon hei castle gates, and then rode on In the 
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next age slie was slinnned by ber o^vn sex the dis- 
cipline of social life ivas established as it exists at the 
present day Though it might sometimes be relaxed 
in a VICIOUS court, at least the ideal of nght was pre- 
served But in the penod of the Troubadours, the 
fair smners resembled the pimtes of the Homeric age 
Their pursuits were of a dangerous, but not of a is- 
honourable nature they might sometimes lose their 
hves , they nevei lost their reputation. 

We must now descend from ladifes and gentlemen 
to the people in the field, who are sometimes forgotten 
by historians The castle was built on the summit of 
a hill, and a village of serfs was clustered round its 
foot These poor peasants were often hardly treated 
by their lords Often they raised their brown and 
horny hands and cursed the cruel castle which scowled 
upon them from above Humbly they made obei- 
sance, and bitterly they gnawed their lips, as the 
baron rode down the narrow street on his great war- 
horse, which would always have its fill of com, when 
they would staive, followed by his beef-fed varlets 
with faces red from beer, who gave them jeenng looks, 
who called them by nicknames, who contemptuously 
caiessed their daughters before their eyes Yet it 
was not always thus the lord was often a tme noble- 
man, the parent of their village, the god-father of 
their children, the guardian of their happiness, the 
arbiter of their disputes When there was sick- 
ness among them, the ladies of the castle often came 
down, brmgmg them soups and spiced morsels with 
then own white hands , and the castle was the home 
of the good chaplam, who told them of the happier 
world beyond the grave It was there also that they 
enjoyed such pleasures as they had. Sometimes they 

u 
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were called tip to the castle to feast on beef and beer 
in commemoration of a happy anniversary or a Chris- 
tian feast Sometimes their lord b^onght home a 
caravan of merchants whom he had captured on the 
road , and while the strange guests were quaking for 
the safety of their bales, the people were being 
amused with the songs of the mmstrels, and the 
tncks of the jugglers, and the antics of the dancing- 
bear And sometimes a tournament was held the 
lords and ladies of the neighbourhood rode over to 
the castle , turf banks were set for the serfs and a 
gallery was erected for the ladies, above whom sat en- 
throned the one who was chosen as the Queen of 
Beauty and of Love Then the heralds shouted, 
“ Love of ladies, sphntenng of lances • stand forth 
gallant knights , fair eyes look upon your deeds 
And the kmghts took up their position in Wo 
hues fronting one another, and sat motionless upon 
their horses hke pillars of iron, with nothmg to be 
seen but their flaming eyes The trumpets flounshed 
“ hfissez aller,” cned a voice, and the knights, with 
their long spears in rest, dashed furiously against 
each other, and then plied battle-axe and sword, 
to the great dehght and contentment of the popu- 
lace 

In tunes of war the castle was also the refuge of 
the poor, and the ■nllagers fled behind its walls when 
the enemy drew near They did not then reflect that 
it was the castle which had provoked the war , they 
viewed it only as a hospitable fortress which had 
saved them lives It was therefore, m many cases, 
regarded by the people not only with awe and vene- 
ration, but also with a sentiment of filial love It 
was associated with their pleasures and their security 
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But in course of time a nval arose to alienate the 
affections, or to strengthen the resentment of the 
castle serfs It was the Town 

In the days of the Eepuhlic and in the first days of 
the Empire, all kmds of skilled labour were in the 
hands of slaves m every palace, whatever was re- 
quired for the household was manufactured on the 
premises But before the occupation of the Germans, 
a free class of artizans had sprung up, m what manner 
IS not precisely known , they were probably the de- 
scendants of emancipated slaves This class/ divided 
into guilds and corporations, contmued to mhabit 
the towns they manufactured armour and clothes, 
they travelled as pedlars about the country, and thus 
acquired wealth, which they cautiously concealed, 
for the)*^ were m complete subservience to the castle lord. 
They could not leave their property by wiU, dispose of 
their daughters m mamage, or perform a single busi- 
ness transaction without the permission of then hege 
But little by little then power mcreased When 
war was being waged, it became needful to fortify the 
town , for the town was the baron’s estate, and he 
did not wish his property to be destroyed Wlien 
once the burghers were armed and then town walled, 
they were able to defy then lord They obtained 
charters, sometimes by revolt, sometimes by pur- 
chase, which gave them the town to do with it 
as they pleased , to elect then own magistrates, 
to make then own laws, and to pay then liege- 
lord a fixed rent by the year instead of being sub- 
jected to loans, and benevolences, and loving contnbu- 
tions The Homan Law, which had never quite died 
out, was now revived , the old mumcipal institutions 
of the Empne were restored. Unhappily the citizens 
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often fonght among themselves, and tovms joined 
batons in destroying towns Yet their mfluence 
rapidly increased, and the' power of the castle was 
dimmished Whenever a town received pnvileges 
from its lord, other towns demanded that the same 
nghts should be embodied m their charter, and rebelled 
if their request was refused Trade and mdustiy ex- 
panded , the products of the burgher enterpnse and 
sluU were offered m the castle halls for sale The 
lady was tempted with sdk and velvet , the lord, with 
chams of gold, and Damascus blades, and suits of 
Mila n steel, the children clamoured for the sweet 
white powder which was brought from the countries 
of the East These new tastes and fancies impoverished 
the nobles They reduced their establishments , and 
the discarded retamers, m no sweet temper, went over 
to the Town 

And there were others who went to the Town as w ell 
In classical tunes the slaves were unable to rebel ivith 
any prospect of success In the cities of Greece every 
citizen was a soldier in Borne an enormous army 
served as the slave police But m the scattered castle 
states of Europe, the serfs could nse agamst their 
lords, and often did so with effect And then the 
Town was always a place of refuge the runaway slave 
was there welcomed , his pursuers were duped or 
defied the file was apphed to his collar , his blue 
blouse was taken off , his hair was suffered to grow , 
he was made a burgher and a free man Thus the seifs 
had often the power to rebel, and always the power to 
escape , m consequence of which they ceased to he 
serfs and became tenants In our own times we 
have seen emancipation presented to slaves hy a 
victorious party m the House of Commons, and by a 
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\ jctorirtu*; nrmj in tlic Unitcil Stntns It lias, tliere- 
foro, been uilerrcil that sl.uci'j in Europe ivas abolished 
in the 'vune manner, and the honour of the nioicmcnt 
h.K bet'u bc=5to\\ed upon the Churcli But thn< is 
rcathng hi'-torj upside downi The extinction of 
MllcMingc Mais not a donation but a conquest it did 
not tlc'^coiid from the court and the castle , it ascended 
from the a ill ige and the town Thu Church, howei or, 
ma\ claim the merit of baling mitigated slaiety in its 
aiorst dajs, as hen its horrorb i\cre increased by the 
pride of conquest and the hostility of race The 
clergi belonged to the conquered jieople, nhom they 
protoctwl from haish usage to the best of their ability 
They baught as the Moslem doctors also teach, aud as 
even the pagan Afric,ms believe, that it is a pious 
action to emancipate a slave But there is no reason to 
suppose that thej eicr thought of abolishing slaierj’, 
and the} could not have done so had they iMshed 
Kegro slaier} nas established by subjects of the 
Church m defiance of the Church Rehgion has little 
poncr nhon it norks against the stream, but it can 
giie to streams a poner which they otherwise would 
not possess, and it can unite their scattered waters into 
one majestic flood 

Rome was taken and sacked but never occupied by 
the barbanans It still belonged to the Romans it 
still preserved the traditions and the genius of empire 
Whatever may have been tbe origin of British or 
Celtic Christianity, it is certain that the English were 
converted by the Papists, the first Archbishop of 
Canterbury was an Italian, his converts became mis- 
sionaries, entered the v'ast forests of pagan Ger- 
many, and brought nations to the feet of Rome The 
alliance of Pepin and the Roman See, placed also the 
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Frencli clergy under tlie dominion of the Pope, who 
was ackiiowledged by Alcuin, the adherent of Charle- 
magne, to he the “ Pontiff of God, vicar of the apostles, 
heir of the fathers, pnnce of the Church, guaadian of 
the only dove without stain ” 

The ordmance of clerical celibacy inci eased the 
efficacy of the priesthood and the powei of the Pope. 
The ranks of the clergy were recruited, generation 
after generation, from the most intelligent of the lay- 
men m the lower classes, and from those among the 
upper classes who were more mclined to intellectual 
pursuits than to military life These men, divided as 
they were from family connections, ceased to he Ger- 
mans, Englishmen, or Frenchmen, and became catholic 
or umversal hearted men, patriots of rehgion, children 
of the Church And those enthusiastic laymen who 
had adopted an ascetic isolated life, or had gathered 
together m voluntary associations , those hermits and 
monks, who imght have been so dangerous to the 
Established Cliurch, were welcomed a^ aUies No 
mean jealousy m the Roman Church divided the 
priest and the prophet, as among the ancient Jews , 
the mollah and the dervish, as in the East at the pre- 
sent time The monks were allowed to preach, and 
to elect their own monastery pnests , they were 
gradually formed into regular orders, and brought 
within the discipline of ecdesiastic law The monks 
of the East, who could live on a handful of beans, 
passed their lives m weavmg baskets, in prayer and 
meditation. But the monks of the West, who lived 
m a colder climate, required a different kmd of food , 
and as at first they had no money, they could obtain 
It only by means of work They laboured in the fields 
m order to live, and that which had arisen from 
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nccc'^ity wfts contuiuocl os a part of tlic monastic dis- 
cipline There wore also begging fnars, \\ho jour- 
neyed from land to land These ^\ere the first tra- 
vellers lu Europe Their sacred character preservcil 
their lives from all robbers, whether noble or plebeum, 
and the same exemption was acconled to those wlio 
put on the pilgrim’s garb The smallci pilgrimage was 
that to Home , the greater that to the Holy Laud, by 
which the palmeis obtained remission of their sms, and 
also were shown b)’’ the monks of Egvpt, Sinai, and 
Palestine, many interesting relics, and vestiges of super- 
natural events They' were shown the barns winch 
Joseph had built, v ulgnrly' called the PyTamids , the 
bush which liad burnt before Hoses and w’as not con- 
sumed, and the cleft out of which he peeped at the 
“ back parts” of Jehovah , the pillar of salt which vvas 
once Lot’s wife, and wdiich, though the sheep continu- 
ally licked it out of shape, was continually restored to 
its pristine form, the ruins of the temple which 
Samson ov'erthiew , the well where Jesus used to draw 
water foi his mother when he was a little boy', and' 
where she used to wash his clothes, the manger in 
which he was bom, and the table on which ,he was 
circumcised , the caves in which his disciples concealed 
themselves during the crucifixion, and the cracks in 
the ground produced by the earthquake, produced by' 
that ev'ent , the tree on wdiich Judas hanged himself, 
and the house m which he resided, which was sur- 
rounded by the Jews with a wall that it might not 
be injured by the Christians 

It was not only the nch who undertook this pil- 
grimage, many a poor man begged his way to the 
Holy Land When such a person was ready to de- 
part, the village pastor clad him in a cloak of coarse 
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black sei^e, "vvitb a broad bat upon bis bead, put a 
long staff in bis band, and bung round bun a scarf 
and scnp He \ras conducted to the borders of tbe 
parish m solemn procession, ■with cross and holy water , 
tbe neighbours parted from him there with tears and 
benedictions He returned with cockle shells stitched 
in his bat, as a sign that be bad been across tbe seas, 
and with a branch of palm tied on to bis staff, as a 
sign that be bad been to Jerusalem itself He often 
biougbt also relics and beads , a bag of dust to bang 
at tbe bedside of tbe sick , a pbial of oil from tbe 
lamp which bung over tbe Holy Sepulchre, and per- 
haps. a splmter of tbe true cross 

When tbe Saracens conquered Palestme and Egypt, 
they did not destioy tbe mcmonals of Jesus, for they 
reverenced him as a prophet Pious Moslems made 
aKo tbe pilgnmage to Jerusalem , and tbe Cbnstians 
were surprised and edified to see tbe turbaned infidels 
removmg tbeir sandals like Moses on Mount Sinai, 
and prostrating themselves upon the pavement before 
tbe tomb The cabpbs were sufficiently enlightened 
to encourage and protect tbe foreign enthusiasts who 
filled tbe land with gold , and although tbe palmers 
were exempt from “passage” and “pontage,” and 
other kinds of black-mail levied by tbe barons on lay 
travellers, they found it more easy and more safe to 
travel in Asia than in Europe The passion for tbe 
pilgnmage of Palestme, which bad gradually in- 
creased smce tbe days of Helena, and Jerome, 
burst forth as an epidenuc at tbe close of tbe tenth 
century The thousand years assigned in Revelations 
as tbe lifetime of tbe earth were about to expire It 
was beheved that Jesus would appear in Jenisalem, 
and there hold a grand assize thousands bestowed 
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their property upon the Chmch, and crowded to the 
Hoi}’’ Land 

^Vhlle they thus lived at Jerusalem and waited for the 
second coming, continually looking up at the bky and 
expecting it to open, there came instead, a host of men 
nitli yellow faces and oblique slit-shaped eyes, who 
took the Holy city by assault, drove the Arabs out of 
Syria, killed many pilgrims, stnpped them of all their 
money, and if they found none outside their bodies, 
piobed them with daggers, or administered emetics in 
the hope of finding some within Wlien the pilgrims 
returned, they related their sufferings, and showed their 
scam The anger of Christendom was aroused A 
crusade was preached, and the enthusiasm which eveiy- 
where prevailed, enabled the Church to e\eicise un- 
usual powers The Pope decreed that the men of the 
cross should be hindered by none Creditor might 
not arrest , master might not detain To those xvho 
joined the army of the Church, absolution was given , 
and paradise was promised in the Moslem style to those 
who died in the campaign The tidings flew from 
castle to castle, and from town to town , there was 
not a land, however remote, which escaped the infec- 
tion of the time In the homely language of the 
monk of Malmesbury, “the Welshman left his hunt- 
ing, the Scotch his fellowship with vermin, the Dane 
his drinking party, the Norwegian his raw, fish” 
Europe was torn up from its foundations and hurled 
upon Asia Society was dissolved Monks not xvait- 
ing foi the permission of their supenors, cast off their 
black gowns and put on the buff jerkin, the boots 
and the sword The serf left his plough in the furrow, 
the shepherd left his flock m the field Men servants 
and maid servants ran from the castle Wives insisted 
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upon gomg with their husbands, and if their husbands 
refused to take them, went with some one else Mur- 
derers, robbers, and pirates declared that they would 
wash out their sms m pagan blood In some cases, 
the poor rustic shod his oxen hke horses, and placed 
his whole family in a cart, and whenever he came to 
a castle or a town, mquired whether that was Jeru- 
salem The barons sold or mortgaged their estates, 
indifferent about the future, hoping to win the wealth 
of Eastern prmces with the sword- Durmg two him- 
dred years, the natives of Europe appealed to have no 
other object than to conquer or to keep possession of 
the Holy Land. 

The Christian kmghts were at length driven out of 
Asia , in the meantime, Europe was transformed The 
kings had taken no part m the first crusades , the 
estates of the barons had been purchased partly by 
them, and partly by the burghers An alliance was 
made between Crown and Town The sovereignty of 
the castle was destroyed Judges appomted by the 
king travelled on circuit through the land , the 
Boman law, from municipal became national, the 
baions became a nobihty residing chiefly at the court , 
the middle class came mto life The burghers acknow- 
ledged no sovereign but the kmg they officered their 
own trainbands , they collected their own taxes , they 
were represented in a national assembly at the capital 
New tastes came mto vogue , both mmd and body 
were indulged with dainty foods The -man of talent, 
whatever his station, might hope to be ennobled , the 
honour of knighthood was reserved by the kmg, and 
bestowed upon civilians The spices of the East, 
the sugar of Egypt and Spam, the silk of Greece and 
the islands were no longer occasional luxuries, but re- 
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qinreinents of dnily life And since it was considered 
uniiortliy of a gentleman to trade, the piofits of com- 
merce "were monopolised by the third estate Educa- 
tion was reqiiiicd for mercantile pursuits , it was at 
first given hy the pnests who had previously taught 
laymen only to repeat the pater-no*>tei siud the ciedo,aud 
to pay tithes Schools ivere opened m the tmvns, and 
universities became secular The iich merchants took 
a pride in giving their sons the best education that 
monej could obtain, and these young men weie not 
always disposed to follow commercial pursuits They 
adopted the study of the law', cultivated the fine arts, 
made experunents in natural jihilosophy, and W'ere 
often sent hy their parents to study m the land beyond 
the Alps, where they saw something which W’as in 
itself an education for the buigher mind — meichants 
dwelling in palaces, seated upon thrones, governing 
great cities, commandmg fleets and armies, negotiating 
on equal terms with the proudest and most powerful 
monarchs of the North 

Italy, protected hy its mountain harrier, had not 
been so frequently flooded hy barbarians as the pro- 
vinces of Gaul and Spain The feudal system was 
there established in a milder form, and the cities re- 
tained more strength Soon they were able to attack 
the castle lords, to make them pull down then towers, 
and to hve like peaceable citizens wuthm the walls 
The Emperoi had httle powei , Florence, Genoa, and 
Pisa grew into powerful city states resembhng those of 
Italy before the rise of ancient Eome, but possessing 
manufactures which, in the time of ancient Italy, had 
been confined to Egjqit, China, and Hmdostan 

The ongin of Vemce was diffeient fiom that of its 
sistei States In the darkest days of Italy, when a 
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horde of savage Huns, mtli scalps dangling from the 
trappings of their horses, poured over the land, sonie 
citizens of Padua and other adjoining to-wns took 
refuge in a cluster of islands in the lagoons which 
were formed at the mouths of the Adige and the Po 
From Eialto, the chief of these islands, it was tliiee 
miles to the mainland , a mile and a half to the sandy 
breakwater which divided the lagoons from the Adri- 
atic At high water the islands appeared to he at 
sea , but when the tide dechned, they rose up fiom 
the midst of a daik green plam in which blue gashes 
were opened by the oar But even at high water the 
lagoons were too shallow to be entered by ships — ex- 
cept through certain tortuous and secret channels , and 
even at low water they were too deep to be passed on 
foot Here, then, the Yenetians were secure from 
their foes, like the lake-dwellers of ancient times 
At first they were merely salt-boilers and fisher- 
men, and were dependent on the mamland for the 
materials of life There was no seaport m the neigh- 
bourhood to send its vessels for the salt which they 
prepared they were forced to fetch everythmg that 
they required for themselves Tliey became seamen 
by necessity they almost hved upon the water As 
their means improved, and as their wants expanded, 
they bought fields and pastures on the mam, they 
extended their commerce, and made long voyages 
,They learnt in the dock-yards of Constantinople the 
art of building tall ships , they conquered the pirates 
of the Adnatic Sea The pnnces of Syria, Egypt, 
Barbary, and Spam, were aU of them merchants, for 
commerce is an aristocratic occupation in the East 
With them the Venetians opened up a trade At 
first they had only timber and slaves to offer m ex- 
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"change for the vrondious fabrics and lare spices of tlie 
East In raw produce Europe is no match for Asia 
The Venetians, therefoie, weie driven to invent, they 
manufactured fumituie and woollen cloth, armour, and 
glass It is evident, fiom the old names of the streets, 
that Venice formerly was one great workshop , it was 
also a' great maiket city The crowds of pilgrims re- 
sorting to Home to visit the tombs of the martyrs, and 
to kiss the Pope’s toe, had suggested to the Govern- 
ment the idea of Fairs which were held within the 
city at stated times The Venetians established 'a 
rival fair in honour of St Mark, whose remams, revered 
even by the Moslems, had been smuggled out of 
Alexandria m a basket of poik. They took their 
mateiials, like Molihre, wherever they could find them , 
stole the corpse of a Patriarch from Constantinople, 
and the bones of a saint from Milan. They made 
religion subservient to commerce they declined to 
make commerce subservient to religion The Pope 
foibad them to trade with infidels but the mfidel 
trade was their life Stamo Verieiaa/m ^^0% Gi'isham, 
they replied The Papal nuncios arrived in Venice, 
and excommumcated two hundred of the leadmg men 
In return they were ordered to leave the town The 
fl.eets of the Venetaans, hke the Phoenicians of old, 
sailed m all the European waters, from the wheat fields 
of the Crimea to the ice-creeks of the Baltic In that sea 
the puates were at length extinct , a number of cities 
along its shores were united m a league Bruges in 
Flanders was the emporium of the Northern trade, and 
was supplied by Venetian vessels with the commodities 
of the South The Venetians also travelled over 
Europe, and established their financial colonies m all 
great towns The cash of Europe was m their hands , 
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and the sign of three golden balls declared that Lom- 
bards lent money withm 

Durmg the period of the Crusades, their trade •mth 
the "East was mtenupted , but it was exchanged fox a 
commerce more profitable still The Venetians in 
their galleys conveyed the armies to the Holy Land, 
and also supplied them with provisions Besides the 
heavy sums which they exacted for such services, they 
made other stipulations Whenever a town was talcen 
by the Crusaders, a suburb or street was assigned to 
the Venetians , and when the Christians were expelled, 
the Moslems consented to contmue the arrangement 
In all the great Eastern cities, there was a Venetian 
quarter containmg a chapel, a bath-house, and a fac- 
tory, ruled over by a magistrate or consul 

Constantinople, during the Crusades, had been 
taken by the Latins, with the assistance of the Vene- 
tians, and had been recovered by the Greeks, with the 
assistance of the Genoese* The Venetians were ex- 
pelled from the Black Sea, but obtained the Alex- 
andria trade In the fifteenth century, the Black Sea 
was ruined, for its caravan routes were stopped by the 
Turkish wars Egypt, which was supplied by sea, 
monopolised the India trade, and the Venetians mono- 
pohsed the trade of Egypt Venice became the nut- 
meg and pepper shop of Europe not a smgle dish 
could be seasoned, not a tankard of ale could be 
spiced, without addmg to its gams The wealth of 
that city soon became enormous , its power, south of 
the Alps, supreme 

Tunes had changed since those poor fugitives first 
crept m darkness and sorrow on the islands of the wild 
lagoon, and drove stakes into the sand, and spread the 
reeds of the ocean for their bed Around them the 
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dark lone waters, sigluug, souglimg, and the sea-bud’s 
melancholy crj Around them the dismal field of 
slime, the salt and sombre plain On that clustei of 
islands had arisen a city of surpassing loveliness and 
splendour Great ships lay at anchor m its marble 
streets , their yards blushed sculptuied balconies, and 
the walls of palaces as the}’^ swept along Branching 
oflT from the great thoroughlares, bustling wnth com- 
merce, magnificent with pomp, w'cie sw'eet and silent 
lanes of w’ator, lined with summer palaces and wuth 
myrtle gardens, sloping dowmwaids to the shoie In 
the fashionable quarter was a lake-like space — the 
Park of Venice — which ever}*^ evening was coveied 
with gondolas , and the gondoliei-s in those days were 
slaves from the East, Saracens or negroes, who sang 
sadly as they rowed, the music of then homes — the 
camel-song of the Sahara, or the soft minor airs of the 
Soudan 

The government of Venice was a rigid aristocracy 
Venice therefore has no Santa Croce, it can boast of 
few illustrious names Howevei, its Aldine Piess and 
its poems in colour weie not unworthy contributions to 
the revival of ancient learning and the creation of 
modem art The famous wanderings of lilarco Polo 
had also excited among learned Venetians a peculiar 
taste for the science of exploration All over Europe 
they corresponded with scholars of congemal tastes, and 
urged those princes who had ships at their disposal to 
undertake voyages of enterprise and discoveiy Among 
their correspondents there was one who earned out 
their ideas too well Venice was not so much uyured 
by the potentates who assembled at Cambray, as* by a 
single man who lived in a lonely spot on the south- 
west coast of the Spamsh penmsula 
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That country had been taken from the natives by 
the Carthaginians, fiom the Carthaginians by the 
Romans, from the Romans by the Goths, from the 
Goths by the Arabs and the Moors It was the fiist 
province of the Holy Empire of the Caliphs to shako 
itself free, and to crown a monarch of its own The 
Arabs raised Spain to a height of prosperity which it 
has never since attained , they covered tho land ■with 
palaces, mosques, hospitals, and bndges, and with 
enormous aqueducts which, penetrating the sides of 
mountains, or sweeping on lofty arches across valleys, 
rivalled the monuments of ancient Romo Tlic Arabs 
imported various trqpical fruits and vegetables, the 
culture of which has departed with them They grew, 
prepared, and expoited sugar They discovered now 
mines of gold and silver, quicksilver and load Tlioy 
extensively manufactured silks, cottons, and menno 
woollen goods, which they despatched to Constantinople 
by sea, and which were thence difhised through the 
valley of the Danube over savage Cluistcndom Wlien 
Itahans began to navigate the Mediterranean, a hne of 
ports was opened to them from Tarragona to Cadiz 
The metropohs of this noble country was Coidova It 
stood in the midst of a fertile plain washed by the 
waters of the Guadalquivir It was encircled by suV 
urhan towns , theie were ten miles of lighted streets. 
The great mosque was one of the wonders of the 
medimval world , its gates embossed with bionze , its 
myriads of lamps made out of Christian bells , and its 
thousand columns of variegated maiblo supporting a 
roof of nclily caived and aromatic wood At a time 
when books were so rare m Europe that the man who 
possessed one often gave it to a church, and placed it 
" - -’tar po temedw c^nmas mm, to obtain remis- 
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Sion of Ins sms , at a tune when three or four hundred 
parchment scrolls \\ere consideied a magnificent endow- 
ment for the richest monastery when scarcely a pncst 
in England could translate Latm into his mother 
tongue, and when even in Italy a monk who had 
picked up a smattering of mathematics was looked 
upon as a magician, here was a country in which every 
child v as taught to read and write, m which every 
town possessed a public library , m which book collect- 
mg was a mama, m which cotton and afterwaids linen- 
paper was manufactmed m enormous quantities, in 
which ladies earned distmction as poets and gram- 
marians, and in which even the bhnd were often 
scholars , in which men of science were makmg chemi- 
cal evpenments, using astiolabes in the observatory, 
invcntmg flying machines, studying the astronomy and 
algebra of Bhndostan 

"When the Goths conquered Spain they were re- 
conquered by the clergy, who estabhshed or revived the 
Roman Law But to that excellent code they added 
some special enactments relatmg to pagans, heretics, and 
Jews With nations as with individuals, the child is 
often the father of the man , intolerance, which rumed 
the Spain of Philip, was also its vice in the Gothic days 
On the other hand, the piospenty of Spam beneath 
the Arabs was owmg to the toleiant spirit of that 
people Never was a conquered nation so mercifully 
treated The Christians were allowed by the Arab laws 
free exercise of their rehgion. They were employed 
at court , they held office , they served m the army 
The caliph had a body-guard of twelve thousand men, 
picked troops, splendidly equipped , and a third of 
these were Christians But there were ,some ecclesi- 
astics who taught their congregations that it was sinful 

X 
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to be tolerated. There were fanatics Tvho, when they 
heard the cry of the muezzin, “ There is no God but 
God, and Mahomet is the messenger of God,” would 
sign the cross upon their foreheads and exclaim in a 
loud voice, “Keep not thou silence, 0 God, for lo 
tbme enemies make a tumult, and they that hate thee 
have hfted up the head and so they would rush into 
the mosque, and disturb the pubhc worship, and an- 
nounce that Mahomet was one of the false prophets 
whom Christ had foretold And when such blasphemers 
were put to death, which often happened on the spot, 
there was an epidemic of martyr-suicide such as that 
which excited the wonder and disgust of the younger 
Plmy And soon both the contumacy of the Chris- 
tians and the evil passions of the Moslems, which that 
contumacy excited, were mcreased by causes from with- 
out When Spam had first been conquered, a number of 
Gothic nobles, too proud to submit on any terms, re- 
treated to the Asturias, takmg with them the sacred 
relics from Toledo They found a home m mountam 
ravmes clothed with chesnut woods, and divided by 
savage torrents foarmng and gnashmg on the stones 
Here the Christians established a kmgdom, discoveied 
the bones of a sauit which attracted pilgrims from all 
parts of Europe, and were jomed from time to time by 
foreign volunteers, and by the disaffected from the 
Moorish towns 

The Cahph of Cordova was a Commander of the 
Faithful he united the spiritual and temporal poivers 
m his own person he was not the slave of Mamelukes 
or Turkish guards But he had the right of naming 
his successor from a numerous progeny, and this 
custom gave nse, as usual, to seraglio intngue and civil 
war The empire broke up mtp petty states, which 
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■were engaged m continual feuds with one another 
Thus the Christians were enabled to invade the Moslem 
territory -with success A.t first they made only plun- 
deiing forays, next they took castles by surprise or 
by storm and garrisoned them strongly , and then they 
began slowly to advance upon the land By the < 
middle of the ninth century they had reached the 
Douro and the Ebio By the close of the eleventh 
they had reach the Tagus under the bannei of the 
Old In the thirteenth century the kingdom of 
Granada alone was left But that kingdom lasted two 
hundied years Its existence was preserved by causes 
similar to those which had given the Christians then 
success Portugal, Arragon, Leon, and Castde, were 
moie jealous of one another than of the Moonsh 
kmgdom Granada was unaggressive , and at the 
same time it belonged to the Euiopean family There 
was a difference m language, religion, and domestic 
mstitutions between Moslem and Christian Spam , yet 
the manners and mode of thought m both countnes 
weie the same The cavaheis of Granada were acknow- 
ledged by the Spaniaids -to be “gentlemen, though 
Moors ” The Moslem knight cultivated the sciences of 
courtesy and music, fought only with the foe on equal 
terms, esteemed it a duty to side with the weak and 
to succour the distressed, mingled the name of his 
mistiess with his AUcik Akbat f as the Christians 
cned. Met, Latnc ct mom Dicv, ^ wore m her remem- 
brance an embroidered scarf or some other gage of 
love, mmgled -with her m the graceful dance of the 
Zambia, serenaded her by moonlight as she looked 
do-vm fiom the balcony Granada was defended by a 
cavalry of gallant knights, and by an infantry of sturdy 
mountameers But it came to its end at last The 
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marriage of iFeTdmaiid and Isabella united all the 
crowns of Spam After eight centunes of almost inces- 
sant war, after three thousand seven hundred battles, 
the long crusade was ended , Spam became once more 
a Christum land , and Boabdil, pausmg on the Hill of 
Tears, looked down for the last time oh the beautiful 
Alhambra, on the city nestling among rose gardens, 
and the dark cypress wavmg over Moslem tombs His 
mother reproached him for weepmg as a woman the 
kingdom he had not defended as a man He rode 
down to the sea and crossed over mto Afnctu But 
that country also was soon to be mvaded by the 
Christians 

That part of the Peninsula which is called Portugal 
preseived its independence and its dialect from the 
encroachments of Castde While the kingdom of 
Granada was yet ahve, the Portuguese monarch havmg 
driven the Moors from the banks of the Tagus, re- 
solved to pursue them into Africa He possessed nn 
excellent crusade machinery, and naturally desired to 
apply it to some purpose In Portugal were troops of 
mihtary monks, who had sworn to fight with none hut 
unbelievers In Portugal were large revenues granted 
or bequeathed foi that purpose alone In Portugal 
the passion of chivalry was at its height , the throne 
was surrounded ly kmghts pantmg for adventure It 
15 related that some ladies of the English court had 
been grossly msulted by certam cavaliers, and hod been 
unable to find champions to ledress their wrongs An 
equal number of Portuguese kmghts at once took ship, 
sailed to London, flung down their gauntlets, overthrew' 
their opponents m the lists, and returned to Lisbon, 
havmg received from the mjured ladies the tenderest 
proof of their gratitude and esteem. ■ 
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It 'sccms tliat already there had risen hctnveen 
Portugal and England that diplomatic fnendship -which 
has Listed to the present day. A commeice of ivine 
foi wool was cstabhshcd between the ports of the 
Tagns and the Thames , and wath this commeice the 
pirates of Ceuta continually interfered Ceuta w’as 
one of the pillam of Hercules it sat opposite Gib- 
raltar, and commanded tlie straits , The King of 
Portugal prepared a fleet , great wm -galleys were budt 
hanug batteries of mangonels or huge ciossbows, -with 
w inding gear, stationed in the bow , great beams, hke 
battenng rams, swung aloft, and jars of quickhme 
and soft soap to fling in the faces of the enemy The 
fleet sailed forth, rustling wuth flags, beating drums, 
and blowing Saracen horns, the passage to Ceuta 
was happily made , the troops were landed, and the 
piiate city taken by assault 

Among those who distingmshed themsel-res in this 
exploit was the Prince Henry, a younger son of the 
king He wns not only a brave knight, but also a 
distinguished scholar , his mind had been enriched by 
a study of the works of Cicero, Seneca, and Pliny, and 
by the Latin translations of the Greek geographers 
He now' stepped on that mysterious contment which , 
had been closed to Chnstians for several hundred 
years He questioned the pnsoners lespectmg the 
mtenor They described the rich and learned cities 
of Morocco the Atlas mountams, shinmg -with snow , 
and the sandy desert on then southern side It was 
there the ancients had supposed all life came to an end. 
But now the Prince received the astounding inteUigence, 
that beyond the Sahara was a land inhabited entirely 
by negroes, covered with fields of com and cotton, 
watered by majestic nvers, on the banks of which rose 
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Cities as large as Morocco, or Lisbon, or Seville In 
that country were gold mines of prodigious wealth , 
it was also a granary of slaves By land it could be 
reached m a week from Morocco by a courier mounted 
on the swift dromedary of the desert, which halted not 
by day or night There were regular caravans or 
camel-fleets, which passed to and fro at certain seasons 
of the year The Black Country, as they called it, 
could also be reached by sea. If ships sailed along 
the desert shore towards the south, they would arrive 
at the mouths of wide rivers, which flowed down from 
the gold-beanng hills 

This conversation decided Prmce Henry’s career 
To discover this new world beyond the desert became 
the object of his life. He was Grand Master of the 
Order of Chnst, and had ample revenues at his dis- 
posal , and he considered hnnself justified m expend- 
ing them on this enterpnse which would lesult in 
the conversion of many thousand pagans to the Clms- 
tian faith He retired to a castle near Cape St Vm- 
cent, wheie the sight of the ocean continually inflamed 
his thoughts It was a cold, bleak headland, with a 
few juniper trees scattered here and there aU other 
vegetation had been withered by the spray But 
Pnnce Henry was not alone He invited learned 
men from all countries to reside with him He estab- 
hshed a court, m which weather-beaten pilots might 
discourse with German mathematicians and Itahan 
cosmographers He built an observatoiy, and founded 
a naval schooL He collected a library, in which might 
be read the manuscnpt of Marco Polo, which his elder 
brother had brought from Yenice , copies on vellum of 
the great work of Ptolemy, and copies also of Hero- 
dotus, Strabo, and other Greek writers, which were 
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being rapidly translated into Latin under tbe auspices 
of tbe Pope at Rome He bad also a collection of 
maps and sea-cbarts engiaved on marble or on metal 
tables, and painted upon parcbment At a bttle dis- 
tance from tbe castle was tbe harbour and town of 
Sames, from wbicb tbe vessels of tbe Prmce went 
forth ivitb tbe cross of tbe order painted on tbeir sails 
They sailed down tbe coast of tbe Sahara , on tbeir 
right was a sea of darkness, on tbeir left a land of fire 
The gentlemen of tbe household who commanded, tbe 
ships did not bebeve in tbe country of green trees 
beyond tbe ocean of sand Instead of pushing lapidly 
along, they landed as soon as they detected any signs 
of tbe natives — ^tbe old people of Masinissa and Jug- 
urtba — attacked them crying, Portugal • Portugal 1 
and having taken a few prisoners returned home In 
every expedition tbe commander made it a pomt of 
honour to go a little further than tbe preceding 
expedition. Several years thus passed, and tbe Black 
Country had not been found Tbe Canary Islands 
were abeady known to tbe Spaniards but tbe Portu- 
guese discovered Porto Santo and Madeiiu. A ship- 
load of emigrants was despatched to tbe former island, 
and among tbe passengers was a female rabbit m an 
mteresting situation. She was turned down with 
her yoimg ones on tbe island, and there bemg no 
checks to rabbit-population, they increased with 
such mpidily that they devoured every green tbmg, 
and diove tbe colonists across mto Madeira In that 
island the colonists were more fortunate, mstead of 
importmg rabbits they introduced tbe vme from 
Cyprus, and tbe sugar-cane fiom Sicily, and soon 
Madeira wme and sugar were articles of export from 
Lisbon to London and to other ports In tbe 
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meantime the expeditions to Afhca became ex- 
ceedingly tinpopiilar The pnests declared that the 
holy money 'vvaa hemg scandalously wasted on. the 
dreams of a lonely madman That castle on the 
Atlantic shore, which will ever he revered as a sacred 
place m the annals of mankmd, was then regarded 
with abhorrence, and contempt The common people 
believed it to be the den of a magician, and 
mossed themselves m terror when they met in their 
walks a swarthy strong-featured man, with a round 
harret cap on his head, wrapped in a large mantle, and 
wearing black buskins with gilt spurs Often they 
saw him standmg on the brink of the chff, gazing 
earnestly towards the sea, his eyes shaded % bis 
hand It was said tliat on fair nights he might he 
seen for hours and hours on the tower of Babel which 
he had built, holding a strange weapon m his hands, 
and tumiug it towards the different quarters of the 
sky There was an orthodox geography at that penod 
founded upon statements in the Jewish writings, and 
in Ihe Fathers of the ’Chureh The earth was in the 
centre of the universe , the sun and the mqon and the 
stars humbly levolvmg round it. Jerusalem was in 
the precise centre of the earth. In Eastern India was 
the Terrestiial Paradise, situated on high giound, and 
surrounded hy a wall of fire, leaching to the sky 
St Augustine, lactantius, and Cosmas Ihdicopleustes 
opposed the antipodes as being contrary to Scripture , 
and there could not he people on the other side of the 
earth, for how would they he able to see the Son of God 
descendmg in Ins glory 1 It was also generally hehevted 
that there was a tomd zone, an impassable belt on 
both sides of the equator, which Providence had created 
for the lower animals, and in which no man could live 
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It ms to this fieiy land that the Pnnce kept sending 
vessel after vessel The Portuguese did not see ivhat 
Tvould come of these expeditions except to make widows 
and orphans “ The Prmce seems to thmk,” said they, 
" that because hehas discovered two desert islands he has 
conferred a great hlessmg upon us, hut we have enough 
imcultivated land without going across the seas foi more 
His own father, only a little while ago, gave land to a 
nobleman of Germany, on condition that he should people 
it with emigrants But Dom Henry sends men out of 
Portugal instead of askmg them m. Let us keep to the 
country that God has given us It may be seen how 
much better smted those lands are for beasts than men 
by what happened with the rabbits Ai> d even if there 
are m that unfound land as many people as the Prmce 
pretends, we do not know what sort of people they are, 
and if they are like those m the Canaries who jump 
from rock to rock, and throw stones at Christian heads, 
of what use is it to conquer a land so barren, and a 
people so contemptible ? ” 

However, an mcident occurred which produced a 
revolution m popular and ecclesiastic feehng Tlie 
prisoners captured on the desert coast offered a ransom 
for their release , and this ransom consisted of negro 
slaves and Gold The place where this metal first made 
Its appearance was called the Golden River It was 
not m reahty a nver but an arm of the sea, and the 
gold had been brought from the mmes of Bambouk m 
the country of the negroes Its discoveiy created an 
mtense excitement the priests acknowledged that it 
could not have been placed there for the use of the 
wild animals Compames were formed and were 
hcensed by the crown, which assigned to the Pnnce a 
fifth part of the cargoes returned. He himself cared 
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little for tlie gold, but the discovery of this pre- 
cious metal, of which India was proverbially the native 
land, suggested the idea that by following the coast of 
A&ica the Indies might be reached by sea. Letters 
and maps which he received from his Venetian corre- 
spondents encouraged bun in this belief, and he ob- 
tained without delay a Bull from the Pope granting to 
the Grown of Portugal all lands that its subjects might 
discover as far as India vncUtswe, with license to trade 
with infidels, and absolution for the souls of those that 
penshed m these seim-commercial, semi-crusading ex- 
peditions 

The practice of piracy was now partly given up 
the Portuguese, like the Phosnicians of old, traded m 
one place and kidnapped in another The commodities 
which they brought home were gold dust, seal skins, 
and negroes Yet still they did not reach the negio 
land, till at last a merchant of Lagos, one time an 
equerry m the Pimce’s service, knowing his old master 
had exploration at heart more than trade, determined 
to push on, without loitenng on the desert coast He 
was rewarded with the sight of trees growing on the 
banks of a great nver, which Pnnce Henry and his 
cosmographers supposed to be the Nile On one side 
were the brown men of the desert with long tangled 
hair, lean, and fierce in expression, hving on milk, 
wandermg with their camels from place to place On 
the other side were large, stout, comely men with 
hair like wool, skins black as soot, hving in villages 
and cultivatmg fields of com. 

The Portuguese had now discovered the coast of 
Gumea, and they were obhged to give up their preda- * 
tory practices Instead of an open plam in which 
fcmghts habited m armour and men dressed in quilted 
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cotton jackets, cowld fight almost ■mth impunity against 
naked Moors, they "entered rivers the banks of Avhich 
vrere lined with impenetrable pingles The negroes, 
perched in trees, shot down upon them from above, or 
attacked the ships’ boats in mid channel ivith their 
sivift and light canoes The Portuguese had no fire- 
locks, and the crossbow bolt was a poor missile com- 
pared with the arrows which the ncgioes dipped in a 
poison so subtle that as soon as the wounded man 
drank he died, the blood burstmg firom his nose and ears 
A. system of baiter w'as therefore established, and the 
negroes showed themselves disposed to trade The Gold 
Coast was discovered a fort and a chapel were built at 
Elmma, -where a commandant wns appointed to reside 
This ancient settlement has just been ceded to the 
English by the Dutch The ships earned out copper 
bracelets, brass basms, knives, rattles, looking-glasses, 
coloured silks, and woollen goods, green Eouen cloth, 
coral, figured velvet, and dainty napkins of Flanders em- 
bioidered with gold brocade, receiving chiefly gold dust 
m exchange This trade was fanned out to a company 
for five years, on condition that the company should each 
year explore to a certam distance along the coast 
The excitement which followed the discovery of gold 
dust, and the institution of the House of !BImes, gradu- 
ally died away The noble Pnnee Henry was no more 
The men who went out to the coast were not of the class 
w’ho devote their lives to the chivalry of enterprise An 
official who had justretumed fromElminabeingpresented 
to the King, His Majesty asked him how it was that al- 
though he had hved m Africa his face and hands were 
so 'white The gentleman replied that he had worn a 
mask and gloves durmg the whole period of his absence 
m that sultry land, upon which the kmg told hun what 
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he thought he was fit for m words too vigorous to be 
translated Tins same king, John the Second, was a 
vigorous-mmded man, and in him the ambition of 
Prince Henry was revived He found m a chest belong- 
mg to the late king a senes of letters from a Venetian 
gentleman givmg much information about the India 
tiade, and earnestly advising him to prosecute his ex- 
plorations along the coast The hhranans of StMark had 
also sent maps on which the termination of the con- 
tinent was marked The king sent out new eiqieditions 
and fostered the science of nautical astronomy A Jew 
namedZacutoand thecelebratedMartinBehem improved 
the manner’s compass and modified the old Alexandrian 
astrolabe, so that it might be used at sea. Wandering 
kmghts from distant lands volunteered for these expe- 
ditions, desirmg to witness the tropical storms and the 
strange manners of the Hew World, as it was called 
Many skilful manners and pilots visited Lisbon, weie 
encouraged to remain, and became naturalized Portu- 
guese Among these was the glonous Christopher Colum- 
bus, who made more than one voyage to the Gold Coast, 
mamed a Portuguese lady, and hved for some time in 
the Azores It was his conviction that the eastern coast 
of Asia could be reached by saihng due west, across the 
ocean It was his object not to discover a new land, 
but to reach by sea the coimtry which Marco Polo had 
visited by land He eventually sailed with letters to 
the Emperor of Chma in his pocket, and came back 
from the West India islands thinkmg that he had been 
to Jkpan He made his proposals in the first place to 
toe king, who referred it to a council of learned men. 
Kiere were now two plans for sailing to India before 
be court the one by following the African coast, the 
other by saihng west across the ocean. But expedi- 
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tions of Jill kintls were at tlmt time impopulnr m 
Lisbon Tlie Guinea trade did not pay, and it itos 
strenuously urged at tUc council tbat the "W^cst African 
Settlements should be abandoned. The friends of ex- 
ploration were obliged to stand on the defensive They 
could not caiTy the proposal of Columbus , it ivas all 
that they could do to save the Afiican expeditions 
But when Columbus had won for Castile the cast coast 
of Asia (as was then supposed), the king pciceived that if 
he wished to have an Indian empire he must set to nork 
at once He accoidingly conducted the naval expedi- 
tions xvith such vigour that the Cape of Storms was 
discovered, was then called the Cape of Gootl Hope, 
and was then doubled, though mthout immediate le- 
sult, the sailors forcing their captain to return The 
king also sent a gentleman, named Conlham to visit 
the countries of the East by land His mstinctions 
were to trace the Venetian trade in drugs and spices to 
its source, and to find out Prester John, 

Covilhara went to Alexandna in tho pilgnm's garb, 
but mstead of proceeding to the Holy Land, he passed 
on to Aden, and sailed round tho Indian Ocean or the 
Green Sea, that Lake of Wonder with tho precious 
ambergns . floating on its waters and pearls strewed 
upon its bed, whitened with the the cotton sails of the 
Arab vessels, of the Guzerat Indians, and even of the 
Chinese, whose four-masted junks were sometimes to 
be seen lymg in the Indian harbours ivith great 
wooden anchors danghng from then bows The east 
coast of Africa, as low down as Madagascar, or the 
Island of the Moon, was Imed with large towns m 
which the Arabs resided as honoured strangers, or in 
which they ruled as kings On this coast Conlham' 
obtained information respectmg the Cape He then 
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crossed over to tlie India blioie , ho sailed dowi the coast 
of Malabar from city to city, and from poi t to port He 
was astounded and bewildered by wliat he saw the ac- 
tivity and giandeur of the commerce , the maguificonce 
of the courts , the half-naked kings blaring -with jenels, 
saying their prayers on rosanes of precious stones, and 
using golden goblets as spittoons , the elephantf. n ith pic- 
tures draivn in blight colours on their cars, and with jug- 
glers m towers on their backs the enormous temples 
filled with lovely girls , the idols of gold n ith ruby ej os , 
the houses of red sandal wood, the scribes who wrote 
on palm leaves with iron pens , the pilots who took 
obsenations with instruments unknown to Europeans , 
the huge bundles of cinnamon or cn'ssia in the ware- 
houses of the Ai-ab merchants , the pepper Mnes tmil- 
ing over trees, and drugs, which were piicelcss in 
Europe, growing in the fields like com 

He returned to Cairo, and there found two Jews, 
Eahbi Abraham and Joseph the Shoemaker, whom 
the king had sent to look after him To them he 
gave a letter for the king, in which ho wrote that 
"the’ ships which sailed down the coast of Guinea 
might be suie of reaching the tennmation of the Con- 
tinent by kcepmg on to the South , and that when 
they amved in the Eastern ocean, they must ask for 
Sofala and the Island of the Moon ” 

Clovilham himself did not return He had accom- 
plised one part of ins mission , ho had traced the 
Venetian commerce to its source , hut lie had now 
to find out Piaster John. 

A fable bad ansen, in the dark ages, of a gieat 
(^nstian king in Central Asia , and when it was 
dearly ascertained that the Grand Khan was not a 
Christian, and that none of the Tartar princes could 
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possibly be Clmstians, as they could not keep Lent, 
ba-ving no fish or vegetables in tbeir country, it 
ivas hoped that Pi ester John, as the myth was 
called, might be found elsewhere Certain pil- 
grims were met mth at Jemsalem who were almost 
negroes m appearance Their baptism was of three 
kinds — of fire, of water, and of blood they were 
spnnkled, they were circumcised, they were seared on 
the foiehead with a red-hot iron in the form of a 
cross Their king, the)' said, was a good Christian 
and a hater of the Moslems, and was descended from 
the Queen of Sheba This swarthy king, the ancestor of 
Theodore, could be no other than Prester John , and 
Co\ ilham felt it his duty to bear hun the greetings of 
his master before he went home to enjoy that reputa- 
tion which he had so gloriously earned, and to take a 
part in the groat discoveries that were soon to be made 

But the Kmg of Abyssinia wanted a tame white 
man He gave his visitor wife and lands , he 
treated him with honour , but he would not let Intn 
go This kind of complimentary captivity is a danger 
to which African travellers are always exposed It is 
the glory and pnde of a savage king to have a white 
man at his court And so Covilham was detamed, 
and he died m Abyssmia But he lived to hear that 
Portugal had risen m a few years to be one of the 
great Euiopean powers, and that the flag he loved 
was waving above those castles and cities which 
he had been the first of his nation to behold His 
letter amved at the same time as the ship of Dias 
who had doubled the Cape The kmg determmed 
that a flnal expedition should be sent, and that India 
should be leached by sea 

It -was a fbte day m Lisbon The flags were flying 
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on every to'wer , the jfrontB of the houses were clothed 
in gorgeous drapery, which swelled and floated in the 
wind , stages weie erected on which mysteries were 
performed , bells were rmgmg, artillery boomed 
Marble balconies were crowded with ladies and cava- 
hers, and out of upper wmdows peeped forth the faces 
of girls, who were kept m semi-Onental seclusion 
Presently the sound of trumpets could be heard , and 
then came in view a thousand friars, who chanted a 
litany, while behind them an immense crowd chanted 
back m response At the head of this procession 
jode a gentleman nchly dressed , he was followed by 
a hundred and forty-eight men m sailors’ clothes, but 
baie-footed, and carrymg tapers m their hands On 
they went tdl they reached the quay where the boats, 
fastened to the shore, swayed to and fro with the move- 
ment of the tide, and strained at the rope as if stnvmg 
to depart The sailors knelt A pnest of venerable 
appearance stood befoie them, and made a general 
confession, and absolved them in the form of the bull 
which Pnnce Henry had obtamed Then the wives 
and mothers embraced their loved ones whom they 
bewailed as men about to die And all the people 
wept And the children wept also, though they knew 
not why 

Thirty-two months passed, and agam the water-side 
was crowded, and the guns flied, and the hells rung 
Agam Ffflfico da Qama marched m procession through 
-the streets, and hehmd him walked, with feeble steps, 
but with tnumph gleammg m their eyes, fifty-five 
men — the rest were gone. But m that procession 
were not only Portuguese, but also men with white 
turbans and brown faces , and sturdy blacks, who bore a 
chest which was shown by their straimng muscles 
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to 1)0 of enonnous "V) ciglit , and in Ins hand the Captain- 
Goncral held a letter ■which was wTitten with a pen of 
iron on a golden leaf, and w'liich addicssed the Icing of 
Portugal and Guinea m these words “ Vasco da Gama, 
a genlkmon of thy house, came to my country, of whose 
coming I was glad In my countiy there m plenty 
of cinnamon, cloves, pcppbr, and piecious stones 
The things which I am desirous to have out of thy 
countiy aic silvci, gold, coial, and scailet ” 

That night all the houses in Lisbon were illumi- 
nated , the gutters ran wnth wane , the skies, for miles 
round, w'cre reddened with the liylit of bonfires 
The king’s men brought ten poimds of spices to each 
sailor’s wife, to give away to hei gossips The sailors 
themselves w'ere surrounded by crow'ds, W'ho sat silent 
and open-mouthed, listening to the tales of the great 
waters and the marvellous lands where they had been 

They told of tho wonders of the Guinea coast, and 
of the men near the Cape, who rode on oxen and 
played sw^eet music on the flute , and of the birds 
which looked like geese, and brayed like donlceys, and 
did not know' how to fly, but put up their -wings like 
bails, and scudded along before the wmd They told 
how as they bailed on towards the south, the north star 
sank and sank, and grew fainter and famter, until at 
last it disappeaicd , and they entered a new woild, and 
sailed beneath strange skies , and how, when they bad 
doubled the Cape, they agam saw sails on the horizon, 
and the north star agam rose to view They told of 
the cities on the Eastern shore, and of their voyage 
acioss the Indian ocean, and of that joyful mormng 
whqn, through the grey mists of early dawn, they dis- 
cerned the hills of Calicut 

And then they sank their voices, and their eyes 

Y 
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grew grave and sad as they told of the iorrors 'of the 
voyage , of the long long nights off the stormy Cape 
■when the vrmd roared, and the spray lashed through 
the rigging, and the -waves foamed over the bul-waxks, 
and the stones that 'were iheir cannon-shot crashed from 
Bide to side, and the ships like live creatures groaned 
and creaked, and hour after hour, the sailors -were forced 
to labour at the pumps tiB their hones ached, and their 
hands -were numbed by cold They -told of treacherous 
pilots in the Mozambique, •who plotted to run their 
ships ashore , and of the Indian pirates, the gipsies of 
the sea, who sent their spies on board They told of 
that new and horrible disease which, when they had 
been long at sea, made their bodies turn putrid and 
the teeth drop from their jaws And as they told of 
those thmgs, and named the souls who had died at sea, 
there rose a cry of lamentation, and widows in new 
garments fled weepmg from the crowd. 

That mght, the Venetian ambassador sat down and 
•wrote to his masters that he had seen vessels enter 
li^hon harbour laden with spices and "with India drugs 
His next letter informed them that a strong fleet was 
hemg prepared, and that Vasco da Gama mtended to 
conquer India The Venetians saw that they were 
mmed. They wrote to their aUy, the Sultan of Egypt, 
and implored him to bestir himself They gave biTY> 
artillery to send to the India prmces. They offered 
to open the Suez canal at their ©"wn expense, that 
their ships might arrive in the Indian ocean before 
the Portuguese On the other hand, came the ter- 
nble Albuquerque, who told the Sultan to beware, 
or he would destroy Mecca aud Medina, and turn the 
Nile into the Red Sea. The Indian Ocean became a 
Portuguese lake There was scarcely a town upon its 
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slioTC'j wlucli had not hecn ‘saluted hy the Portuguese 
hoinbardicrs Not a vessel could cross its -waters -nith- 
out a Portiiguese passport As a last resouice, the 
Venetians offered to take the India pioduce off the 
king’s hands, and to give him a fair pnce This offer 
was dechned, and Lisbon, instead of Venice, became the 
market-place of the India trade The great cities on 
the Euphrates, the Tigris, and the Nile, fell into decay , 
the carai*an trade of Central Asia declined , the thione of 
commerce was transferred from the basin of the Mediter- 
ranean to the basin of the Atlantic , and the Oceanic 
powers, though rigidly excluded from the commerce 
itself, ivere greatly benefited by the change They 
had no longer to sail through the straits of Gibraltar , 
Lisbon was almost at their doors 

The achici ements of the Portuguese were stupendous 
— ^for a time They established a cham of forts all dowm 
the Western coast of Africa, and up the East coast to 
the Red Sea , then round the Persian Gulf, dowm the 
coast of Malabar, up the coast of Coromandel, among 
the islands of the Archipelago, along the shores of 
Siam and Birmah to Canton and Shanghai. With hand- 
fuls of men they defeated gigantic armies , wnth petty 
foi-fcj they governed empires But from first to last 
they wnre murderers and robbers, vnthout foresight, 
Avithout compassion. Our ejes are at first blmded to 
their -vices by the gloiy of their deeds; but as the light 
fades, then nakedness and horror are revealed We 
read of Arabs Avho had received safe conducts, and wto 
made no resistance, bemg sewnd up in sails and cast 
into the sea, or being tortured m body and mmd by 
hot bacon bemg dropped upon their flesh, of crocodiles 
bemg fed with live captives for the amusement of the 
soldiers, and bemg so well accustomed to be fed that 
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•whenever a whistle -was given, they raised their heads 
above the water We read of the wretched natives 
refuge with the tiger of the jungle and the 
panther of the hiUs , of mothers being forced to pound 
their children to death in the nee mortars, and of other 
children hemg danced on the point of giears, which it 
was said was teaching the young cocks to crow The 
generation of heroes passed away, the genemtion of 
favountes began Courtiers accepted oflSccs in the 
Indies with the view of extortmg a fortune from the 
natives as rapidly as could he done It was remarked 
that humanity and justice were -virtues which were 
always left behind at the Cape of Good Hope by pas- 
sengers for India It was remarked that the money 
which they brought home was like excommunicated 
money, so quickly did it disappear And as for those 
who were content to love their counfety and to serve 
their kmg, they made enemies of the others, and were 
ruined for their pains Old soldiers might he seen in 
Lisbon wandenng through the streets m rags, dying in 
the hospitals, and crouched before the palace which they 
had filled with gold Men whose names are now wor- 
shipped by their countiymen were then despised 
Minds which have won for themselves immortality 
were darkened by sorrow and disgrace In the island 
of Macao, on the Chinese coast, there is a grove paved 
■vnth soft green velvet paths, and roofed mth a dome 
of leaves which even the rays of a tropical sun cannot 
pi&ce through In the jnidst is a grotto of rocks, 
round which the roots of gigantic trees clamber and 
coil, and m that silent hermitage a poor exile sat and 
sang the glory of the land which had cast him forth 
That exile was Camoens , that song was the Lusiad 
The vast possessions of the Spaniards and Portu- 
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gwese were united under Philip the Second, who closed 
the port of Lisbon against the heretical and rehelhous 
natives of the Netherlandb The' Dutch were not a 
people to undertake long voyages out of curiosity, but 
when it became necessary for them in the way of busi- 
ness to explore unknown seas they did so with effect 
Smce they could not get cinnamon and gmger, nutmegs 
and cloves at Lisbon, they determined to seek them in 
the lands where they were grown. The English fol- 
lowed their example, and so did the French There 
was for a long period mcessant war withm the tropics 
At last thmgs settled down In the West and East 
Indies the Spamaids and Portuguese still possessed an 
extensive empire , but they no longer ruled alone The 
Dutch, the Enghsh, and the French, obtamed settle- 
ments in North America and the West India Islands, 
m the peninsula of Hmdostan, and the Indian Aichi- 
pdago , and also on the coast of Guinea. 

West Africa is divided by nature mto pastoral 
regions, agricultural regions, and dense forest moun- 
tams, or dismal swamps, where the natives- remain in a 
savage and degraded state The hills and fens are the 
slave preserves of A&ica, and are hunted every year 
by the pastoral tnbes, with whom war is a profession 
The captives are bought by the agiicultural tnbes, 
and are made to labour m the fields This mdigen- 
ous slave trade exists at the present tune, and has 
existed durmg hundreds of years 

The Tuancks or Tawny Moors inhabiting the Sahara 
on the borders of the Soudan, made frequent forays 
mto that country foi the purpose of obtaimng slaves, 
exacted them as tribute from conquered chiefs, or 
sometimes bought them fairly with horses, salt, and 
woollen clothes When Barbary was inhabited by 
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nch and luxurious people, such as the Carthaginians, 
who on one occasion bought no less than five thousand 
negroes for their galleys, these slaves must have been 
obtained m prodigious numbers, for many die in the 
middle passage across the desert, a journey which kills 
even a great number of the camels that are employed 
The negroes have at aU times been highly prized as 
domestic and ornamental slaves, on account of their 
docility and their smgular appearance They were 
much used m ancient Egypt, as the monumental pic- 
tures show they were articles of fashion both in Greece 
and Kome T^oughout the middle ages they were 
exported from the East Coast to India and Persia, and 
were formed mto regiments by the Caliphs of Bagdhad 
The Venetians bought them in Tnpoli and Tunis, and 
sold them to the Moors of Spam When the Moors 
were expelled, the trade still went on , negroes 
might still be seen m the markets of SeviUa The 
Portuguese discovered the slave-land itself, and imported 
ten thousand negroes a-year before the discovery of the 
New World The Spaniards, who had often negro 
slaves m their possession, set some of them to dig m 
the mme^ at St Dommgo it was found that a negro’s 
work was as much as four Indians’, and arrangements 
were made for importmg them from Africa When the 
Dutch, the English, and the French obtamed planta- 
tions m America, they also required negro labour, and 
made settlements m Qumea in order to obtain it 
Angola fed the Portuguese Brazil, ElTmna fed the Dutch 
Manhattan , Cape Coast Castle fed Barbadoes, Jamaica, 
and Virgmia, the Senegal fed Louisiana and the 
French Antilles , even Denmark had an island or two 
in the West Indies, and a fort or two upon the Gold 
Coast The Spaniards alone havmg no settlements 
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in Guinea, were supplied by a contract or Assiento, 
which at one time was enjoyed by the British crown 
We shall now enter into a moie particular description of 
this tiade, and of the coast on which it was earned on 
Sailing through the Straits of Gibraltar, on the left 
hand for some distance is the fertile country of 
Morocco, watered by streams descending from the 
Atlas range Then comes a sandy shore, on which 
breaks a savage surf, and when that is passed, a new 
scene comes to view The ocean is discoloured, a 
peculiar smell is detected in the air , trees appear as 
if standing in the water , and small black specks, the 
canoes of fishermen, are observed passmg to and fro 
The first region, Senegambia, still partakes of the 
desert character With the exception of the palm 
and the gigantic Adansonia, the trees are for the most 
part stunted in appearance The country is open, and 
IS clothed mth grass, where antelopes start up from 
their forms like hares Here and there are clumps of 
trees, and long avenues mark the water courses, which 
are often dry, for there are only three months’ rain 
The intenor abounds with gum-trees, especially on the 
borders of the desert The people are Mahometans, 
fight on horseback, and dwell in towns fortified with 
walls and hedges of the cactus In this country the 
French are masters, and have laid the foundations of 
a mihtary empire , an Algeria on a smaller scale 
But as we pass towards the south, the true character 
of the coast appears A mountam wall runs parallehvith 
the sea, and numberless nvers leap down the hill slopes, 
'and flow towards the Atlantic through forest-covered 
and alluvial lands, which they themselves have formed 
These nvers are tidal, and as soon as the salt water 
begms to mmgle with the fresh, their banks 're hned 
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■With moBgiove shmhbenes, forming an intncate hoTwei- 
•work of stems, i\'hich may he seen at lo''iv •water en- 
crusted •with o}'stei's, thus said by sailors to grow on 
trees The mountain range is sometimes visible as 
a blue outhne m the distance , or the hills, -w-hich are 
shaped like an elephant’s back, draw near the shore 
or rugged spurs jut doivn with their rocks of tom and 
tilted granite to the sea The shore is sculptured into 
curves , and ah along the coast runs a narrow line of 
beach, sometimes dazzling white, sometimes orange 
yellow, and sometimes a deep cinnamon red 

This character of coast extends from Sierra Leone 
to "the Volta, and includes the ivoiy coast, the pepper 
coast, and the gold coast Then the country again 
flattens , the mountam range retires and gives place 
to a gigantic swamp, through which the Niger de- 
bouches by many mouths into the Bight of Benm, 
where, accordmg to the old sailor adage, “ few come 
out, though many go in ” It is indeed the unhealthiest 
region of an unhealthy coast A. network of creeks 
and lagoons unite the various branches of the Niger, 
and the marshes are filled -with gioves of palm oil-tiees, 
whose yellow bunches are as good as gold But in 
the old day the famous red oil was only used as food, 
and the sinister name of the Slave Coast indicates the 
commodity which it then produced 

Again the hills approach the coast, and now they 
tower up as mountains The Peak of Cameroons is 
situated on the line , it is nearly as high as the Peak 
of Tenenffe , the flowers of Abyssinia adorn its upper 
sides, and on its lofty summit the smoke of the vol- 
cano steals mist-hke across a sheet of snow 
A httle lower dowm, the primeval forest of the 
GoriUa Country resembles that of the opposite Brazil , 
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but IS less gorgeous in its \cgotation, less abundant in 
Its life 

Farther yet to the south, and a brighter land ap- 
pears We now enter the Portuguese province of 
Angola The land, far into the interior, is coveied 
mth farm-houses and coffee plantations, and smiling 
fields of maize San Paolo de Loanda is still a great 
city, though the colony has decayed , though the con- 
vents have fallen into ruin, though oxen are stalled in 
the college of the Jesuits Below Angola, to the Cape 
of Good Hope, is a waterless beach of sand The West 
Coast of Ainca begins with a desert mhabited by 
hloors , it ends with a desert inhabited by Hottentots 

In the last century, a tnflmg trade was done in 
ivoiy and gold , but these were only accessories , the 
Guinea trade signified the trade m slaves At first 
the Europeans kidnapped the negroes whom they met 
on the beach, or who came off to the ships m theur 
canoes ^ but the “ treacherous natives” made reprisals , 
the practice was, therefore, given up, and the trade 
was conducted upon equitable prmciples It was found 
that honesty was the best policy, and that it was 
cheaper to buy men than to steal them Besides the 
settlements which were made by Euiopeans, there were 
many native ports upon the Slave Coast, and of these, 
Whydah, the seaport of Dahomey, was the most im- 
portant When a slave vessel entered the roads, it 
fired a gun, the people crowded down to the beach, 
the ship’s boat landed through an ugly surf, and the 
skipper made his way to a large tree m the vicmity of 
the landmg-place, where the governor of the town re- 
ceived him m state, and regaled him with trade-gm, 
by no means the most agreeable of aU compounds The 
capital was situated at a distance of sixty miles, and 
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the captain, •would be earned therfe m a hammock, 
taking with him some handsome sdks and other pre- 
sents for the king This monarch lived by bunting 
hiB neighbours and by sellmg them to Europeans 
There was a regular war-season, and he went out 
once a year, sometimes m one direction, sometimes 
m another Kings m Africa have frequently a body- 
guard of women A certam kmg of Dahomey had 
developed this institution into female regiments. 
These women are nominally the kmg’s wives , 
they are m reality old maids — ^the only specimens 
of the class upon the contment of Africa, they" are 
excellent soldiers — hardy, savage, and courageous 
In the siege of Abbeokuta, the other day, an Amazon 
climbed up the wall , her nght arm waa cut clean off, 
and as she fell back, she pistolled a man with her left 
"When the king returned from his annual campaign, he 
sent 'bo all the white men at Whydah, who received the 
special title of the “ king’s friends,” and mvited them up 
to witness his “ customs” and to purchase his slaves 
In the first place, the king murdered a number of his 
captives to send to his father as 'tokens of regard , and 
the ■traders were mortified to see good flesh and blood 
being wasted on religion. However, slaves were always 
in abundance They were also obtamed from the settle- 
ments upon the coast The Portuguese Angola could 
alone be dignified with the name of colony The 
Dutch, Enghsh, and French settlemen'ts were merely 
fortified factories, haK castle, half shop, in which 
the agents lived, and in which the dry goods, rum, 
tobacco, trade powder and muskets, were stored There 
were native traders who received a quanti-ty of such 
goods on trust, and travelled into the mtenor tiU they 
came to a War-town They then ordered so many 
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slaves, and laid 4oivn tlie goods Tlie chief ordered 
out the niilitia, made a night march, attacked a vil- 
lage just hefore the daivn, killed those ivho resisted, 
earned off the rest in irons manufactured at Birming- 
hnm, and handed them over to the trader, ivho drove 
them down to the coast They were then warehoused 
in the fort dungeons, or in buildings called “ barra- 
coons” prepared for their reception , and as soon as 
a vessel was ready, they were marked and shipped 
On board they were packed on the lower deck like 
herrings in a cask The cargo supposed that it also 
resembled herrmgs, in being exported as an article of 
food The slaves believed that all white men were 
cannibals , that the red caps of the trade were dyed 
m negro blood, and that the white soap was made 
of negro brams So they often refused to eat, upon 
which their mouths were forced open with an instru- 
ment known m surgery as speculum om, and used m 
cases of lock-jaw, and by means of this mgemous 
contrivance they breakfasted and dined agamst them 
will Exercise also being conducive to health, they 
were ordered to jump up and down m their fetters , 
and if they dechned to do so, the apphcation of the cat 
had the desired effect, and made them exercise not 
only their limbs, but also their lungs, and so promoted 
the circulation of the blood and the digestion of 
the horse-beans on which they were fed Yet such 
was the obstmacy of these savage creatures, that many 
of them sulked themselves to death , and sometimes, 
when indulged with an airmg on deck, the ungrateful 
wretches would jump overboard, and, as they sank, 
waved their hands in triumph at havmg made their 
escape On reachmg the West Indies they were put 
mto regular schools of labour, and gradually broken 
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in , and they then enjoyed the advantage of dwelling 
m a Christian land But their temporal happiness 
was not increased. If a lady put her cook into the 
oven because the pie was^ overdone, if a planter 
soused a slave in the boiling sugar ; if the runaway 
was hunted with bloodhounds, and then flogged to 
pieces and hung ahve m chains , if the poor old worn- 
out slave was turned adnft to die, the West Indian 
laws did not interfere The slave of a planter was 
“ his money , ” it was only when a man killed another 
person’s slave that he was punished , and then only 
by a fine It may be said, without exaggeration, that 
dogs and horses now leceive more protection m the 
British douunions than negroes received in the last 
century 

In order to understand how so great a moral revolu- 
tion has been wrought we must return for a moment 
to the middle ages We left the burgher class m 
alhance with the kings, possessmg liberal charters, 
making their own laws, levymg their own taxes, com- 
manding their own troops Their sons were not always 
merchants like themselves they mvaded the mtel- 
lectual dommions of the priests they became lawyers, 
artists, and physicians 

Then another change took place Standing armies 
were mvented, and the middle class were re-enslaved 
Then municipal nglits were taken from them , troops 
were stationed m their towns , the nobles collected 
round the king, who could now reward their loyalty 
with lucrative and honourable posts , the command of 
a regiment, or the administration of a provmce 
Heavy taxes were imposed on the burghers and the 
peasants, and these supported the nobles and clergy 
who were exempt Anstocracy and monarchy became 
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fast fnouds, and the crow was protected by the 
thnndeis of the church 

The rebellion of the German monk established an 
idol of ink and paper, instead of an idol of painted 
wood or stone , the Protestant believed that it was his 
duty to study the Bible for Jiimself, and so education 
IS as spread throughout the countries of the Befomied 
Keligion A desire for knowledge became gcneial, and 
the academies of the Jesuits were founded in self- 
defence The enlargement of the leading class gave 
the Book that power which the pulpit once enjoyed, 
and in the hands of Voltaire the Book began to pieach 
The fallacies of the Syrian leligion were exposed and 
with that religion fell the doctrine of passive obedience 
and dmue nght the doctnne that unbelievers are the 
enemies of God the doctrine that men who adopt a 
particular profession are invested ivith magical powers 
vhich stream into them fiom othei men’s finger ends 
the doctnne that a barbarous legal code was issued mvA 
voce by the Creator of .the world Such notions as 
these are still held by thousands in pnvate life, but 
they no longer enter mto the pohey of states or dictate 
statutes of the realm 

Voltaire destroyed the authority of the Church , 
and Rousseau prepared the way for the destruction of 
the Clown He beheved in a dieam-land of the past, 
which had never existed he appealed to imagmary 
laws of Nature Yet these errors were beneficial in 
their day He taught men to yearn for an ideal state, 
which they with their own efforts might attam , he 
inspired them with the sentiment of Liberty, nnd with 
a reverence for the Xaw of Right Virtuous pnn- 
ciples, abstract ideas, the futuxe Deities of men were now 
for the first time lifted up to he adored A thousand 
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liearts palpitated -with excitement , a tlionsand pens 
^vere draivn , the people that slumhered in sorrow and 
captivity heard a voice bidding them arise , they 
stramed, they struggled, and they hurst their bonds 
Jacques Bonhomme, who had hitherto gone on all 
fours, discovered to his surprise that he also was a 
biped , the world became more light , the horizon 
widened , a new epoch opened for the human race 

The anti-slavery movement, which weshall now briefly 
sketch, 18 merely an episode m that great rebellion 
against authority which began m the night of the middle 
ages , which sometimes assumed the form of rehgious 
heresy, sometimes of serf revolt, which gradually estab- 
lished the mumcipal cities, and raised the slave to the 
position ofthe tenant, which gamed great victories m the 
Piotestant Reformation, the two English Revolutions, 
the American Revolution, and the French Revolution , 
which has destroyed the tyranny of governments m 
Europe, and which wiU m time destroy the tyranny of 
rehgious creeds 

In the middle of the eighteenth century negro 
slavery, although it had frequently been denounced in 
books, had not attracted the attention of the Enghsh 
people To them it was somethmg m the abstract, 
somethmg which was done beyond the seas But there 
rose an Agitation which brought up its distant horrors 
m vmd pictures before the mind, and produced an 
outcry of anger and disgUst, 

It had been the custom of the Virginian or West 
Indian planter, when he left his tobacco or sugar 
estate for a hohday m England, to wear very broad 
hats and very wide trousers and to be accompanied by 
those slaves who used to bring him his coffee in the 
early mommg, to brush away the blue-taaled fly from 
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Lis si6sta, and to mix liim rum and water when re- 
quned The existence of such attendants was some- 
what anomalous m this island, and friends would often 
observe -^vith a knowmg air it was lucky for him that 
Sambo was not up to English law That law, mdeed, 
was undefined Slavery had existed m England and 
had died out of itself, m what manner and at what 
time no one could precisely say It was, however, a 
popular impression that no man could be kept 
as a slave if he were once baptised The planters 
enjoyed the same kind of reputation which the nabobs 
afterwards obtamed a yellow skm and a bad heart 
were at one time always associated with each other 
The negroes were often encouraged to abscond, and to 
offer themselyes before the font. They obtamed as 
sponsors respectable well-to-do men, who declared that 
they would stand by their god-sons if it came to a case 
at law The planters were m much distress, and m 
order to know the worst, went to Messrs York and 
Talbot, the Attorney and Sohcitor General for the time 
being, and requested an opinion. The opmion of 
York and Talbot was this , that slaves breathmg 
English air did not become free , that slaves on being 
baptised did not become free , and that them masters 
could force them back to the plantations when they 
pleased 

The planters, findmg that the law was on them side, 
at once used it to the full Advertisements appeared 
m the newspapers offermg rewards for runaway slaves 
Negioes might be seen bemg dragged along the streets 
m open day they were bought and sold at the 
Poultry Compter, an old cily jail Eree men of 
colour were no longer safe, kidnappmg became a 
regular pursuit. 
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There "was a young man named Granville Sharp, 
•whose benevolent heart ■was "touched to the quick by 
the abommable scenes 'which he had -witnessed more 
than once He could not beheve that such was leally 
Tr.T igbRh law He examined the question for himself, 
an^ after long search, discovered precedents which 
overthrew the opinion of the two great lawyers He 
pubhshed a pamphlet m which he stated his case , and 
not content "With wntmg, he also acted in the cause, 
aidmg and abettmg negroes to escape On one 
occasion a Yirgmian had disposed of an unruly slave 
to a skipper bound for the West Indies The vessel 
was lymg m the nvei , the unfortunate negro was 
chamed to the mast , when Granville Sharp climbed 
over the side with a wnt of RahecLS Gcytyiis m his 
hand James Somerset’s body was given up, and 
with its panting, shuddermg, hopeful, fearful soul m- 
side, was produced before a Court of Justice that Lord 
Mansfield might decide to whom it belonged The 
•trial was argued at three sittings, and excited much 
mterest throughout the land It ended m the hberar 
tion of the slave 

Several hundred negroes were at once bowed out 
by their masters into the street, and wandered about, 
sleeping m glass-houses, seated on the door-steps of 
their former homes, weepmg, and cursmg Granville 
Sharp It was resolved to do something for them, 
and a grant of land was obtamed from the native 
chiefs at the mouth of the Sierra Leone Eiver a 
company was formed , foui hundred destitute negroes 
were sent out, and, as if there were no women m 
Afnca, "Ofty " unfortunates ” were sent out -with them 
The society of these ladies was not conducive to the 
moral or physical well-being of the emigrants, eighty- 
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foul of whom died before they sighted land, and 
eig]ity-si\ in the first foilr months after landing 
The phihuthiopists thus produced a middle passage 
at which a sla^ e trader would have been aghast Li 
a short tune the white women were dead, and the 
Gramnlles, as they aie traditionally called upon the 
coast, adopted savage life But the settlement was 
re-peopled from auothei source In the American 
Revolutionary War, large numbers of negioes had 
flocked to the royal standard, attracted by the pro- 
clamations of the British generals These runaway 
slaves were sent to Nova Scotia, wheie they soon began 
to complain , the climate was not to theu taste, and 
they had not reecned the lands which had been pro- 
mised them They w'ere then shipped off to Sierra 
Leone They landed smgmg bjunns, and pitched their 
tents on the site of the present town The settlement 
was aftenvards recruited wnth negroes m thousands out 
of slave ships , but the American element may yet be 
detected in the aichitecture of the native houses and 
in the spqech of the inhabitants 

In the meantime the slave-tiade wns being actively 
discussed Among those who felt most deeply on 
the que'itiou w'as Di Peckaid of St John’s College, 
Cambridge, who, being in 1785, Vice-Chancellor, gave 
as a subject for the Latin essay, “ Anne hceat vnvitos 
%n serviiuiem da/i'e ^ ” — Is it right to make men 
slaves against their will ? 

Among the candidates was a certain bachelor of 
arts. Ml Thomas Clarkson, who had gained the prjze 
for the best Latin essay the year before, and was de- 
sirous of keeping up his reputation He therefore 
took unusual pams to collect materials respecting the 
African slave-trade, to which he knew Dr Reckard’s 
/ z 
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question Teferred Ho borrowed tbe papers of a de- 
ceased fiiend who bad been m tbe trade, and con- 
versed with officei’s who bad been stationed in tlic 
West Indies He read Benezet’s Historical Account 
of Guinea, and was thence guided to the original 
authorities, which are contained m the large folios of 
Hakluyt and Purchas These old voyages, witten by 
men who were themselves slavers, contain admirable 
descriptions of native customs, and also detailed ac- 
counts of the way m which the man-trade was earned 
on Clarkson possessed a vmd imagination and a 
tender heart these narratives filled him -with horror 
and alarm The pleasure of research was swalloued 
up m the pam that was excited by the facts before 
him It was one gloomy subject from morning to 
night In the day-time he was uneasy , at night he 
had little rest. Sometimes he never closed his eyes 
from gnef It became not so much a tnal for aca- 


demical reputation as for the production of a work 
which might be useful to mjured Africa, He always 
slept with a candle m the room that he might got up 
and put down thoughts which suddenly occurred to 
him. At lost he finished his painful task, and ob- 
tamed the prize He went to Cambndge, and read 
his essay m the Senate House On his journey back 
to London the subject contmually engrossed his ' 
thoughts ^‘I became,^’ he says, "very senoiisly 
affected upon the road I stopped my horse occa- 
^n^y, and dismounted and walked. I frequently 
fried to persuade myself, in these intervals, that the 
contents of my essay could not be tine Coming in 
sight of Wades MiU, in Hertfordshire, I sat down 
toconsol^e on the turf by the road-side and held my 
orse Here a thought came into my mind, that if 
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the contents of the essay wcie true, it was tune that 
some person should sec these calamities to then end ” 
On anving in London ho heard for the firat time of 
the labours of Granville Sharp and others He de- 
termined to give up his intention of entering the 
Church, and to deioto lumself entirely to the de- 
struction of the slave-trade. At this time a Com- 
mittee ivas formed for the purpose of preparing the 
public mind for abolition GranviUe Sharp, to whom 
more than to any other individual the abohtion of the 
slave-trade is due, became the president, and Clark- 
son was deputed to collect evidence He called on 
the leading men of the day, and endeavoured to 
engage then sjunpathies m the cause His modest, 
subdued demeanour, the sad, almost tearful expression 
of bis face, which the painter of his portmit has 
fortunately seized, the earnestness and passion with 
which he depicted the atrocities of the slave-hunt in 
Africa and the miseries of the slave-hold at sea, secured 
him attention and respect from all , and among those 
•with whom he spoke was one whose fame is the purest 
and the best that parliamentary history records 

William Wilberforce ivas the son of a rich merchant 
at Hull, and inherited a large fortune He went to 
Cambndge, and was afterwards elected member for 
his natiA'e city, an honour which cost him £8000 
He became a member of the fashionable clubs, and 
chiefly frequented Brookes’, where he became a votary 
of faro till his winnmgs cured him of his , taste for 
play He soon obtained a reputation in the House 
and the salon He had an easy flow of language, and 
a voice which was melody itself He was a clever 
mimic and an accomphshed musician. He possessed 
the rare arts of pohshed raillery and courteous repartee 
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Madame de Stael declared that he was the wittiest 
man m England. But presently he withdrew from her 
society and that of her friends, because it was bnlhant 
and agreeable He also took his name off all Ins 
clubs. He was travelbng on the Continent ivith Pitt, 
who was his bosom friend, when a change came over 
hum In the days of his childhood he had been sent 
to reside with an aunt who was a great admirer of 
"Whitfield’s preaching, and kept up a friendly connec- 
tion with the early Methodists He was soon infected 
with her ideas, and “ there was remarked in him a rare 
and pleasmg chaiacter of piety in his tivelfth 3 'ear ” 
This excited much consternation among the other 
members of his family His mother at once came up 
to London and fetched him home “ If Billy turns 
Methodist,” said his grandfather, "he shall not have a 
sixpence of mme ” We are informed that theatrical 
diversions, card parties, and sumptuous suppers (at the 
fashionable hour of six in the evemng) obliterated 
these impressions for a tune They were not, how- 
ever, dead, for the perusal of Doddridge’s Bi&e and 
Progress was sufficient to revive therm Tins amiable 
and excellent young man became the prey of a morbid 
superstition Often m the midst of enjoyment liis 
conscience told him he was not in the true sense of the 
word a Chnstiam "I laughed, I sang, I ivas appa- 
rently gay ^d happy, but the thought would steal 
across me, What madness is all this to continue easy 
in a state m which a sudden call out of the world 
would consign me to everlastmg misery, and that when 
eternal happiness is within my grasp” The sinful 
worldling accordingly reformed He declined Sunday 
visite , he got up earlier in the morning , he iviestled 
contmuaJly in prayer, he began to keep a cOmmon- 
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place book, serious and profane, and a Cliristian duty 
paper Ho opened liiinself completely to Pitt, and 
•said lie believed tlie Spirit nas m him Mr Pitt vas 
appal entl} of a diffeient opmion, for be tried to reason 
Inm out of his cou\uctions “ The fact is," says Mr 
AVilbeifoice, “he nas so absoibed in politics that he 
had nc^er given himself time for due reflection in 
religion But amongat other things he declared to me 
that Bishop Butler’s work laiscd in Ins mind more 
doubts than it had ansv ered ” Now if that was the 
character of Pitt’s intellect we must venture to think 
that the more he leflccted on lehgion the less he would 
haie believed in it 

Supeistition intensifies a man It makes lummore 
of -what he was before An enl-natured person who 
takes fright at hell-fire becomes the most malevolent of 
human beings Nothing can more clearly prove the 
natural beaut)' of Wilberforce’s character than the fact 
that he preserved it unimpaired m spite of his Metho- 
distic pnnciples It would be unjust to deny that 
after he became a Methodist he became a wiser and a 
better man. His intellect was strengthened, his affec- 
tions weijc sweetened, by a faith the usual tendency of 
vhich IS to haiden the heart and to soften the head 
He endeavoured to control a human, and theiefore 
sometimes irritable, temper , he laid down foi himself 
the rule " to manifest lather humility m himself than 
dissatisfaction at othera and so well did he succeed 
that a female friend observed, “ If this is madness I 
hope that he •will bite us alL” 

Yet theie was a flaw m Wilberfoice’s bram, or he 
could nevei have supposed that a man might be sent 
to hell foi playmg the piano He soon showed that in 
another age he might have been an excellent Inquisitoi , 
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and Inquisitors there we not less pure-hearted, not 
less benevolent in 'private life than Wilberforce himself 
He desired to do somethmg in public foi the glory of 
God, and he believed it was his mission to reform the 
manners of the age "When a lUan of fashion was 
always a gambler, and when all the clubs m St J ames’ 
Street were hells , when speeches were often mcoherent 
in the House after dinner, when comic songs were 
composed against Mr Pitt, not because he had a mis- 
tress, but because he had none , when ladies called 
adultery “ a httle affair , ” when the Pnnce of Wales 
was a young man about town, grazing on the middle- 
classes, it cannot be questioned that, from the Koyal 
Family downwards, there was room for improvement 
The reader wiU perhaps feel curious to learn in what 
maimer Mr Wilberforce commenced his laudable but 
difficult crusade He obtamed a Hoyal Proclamation 
for the discouragement of vice and immoralily , and 
letters from the secretanes of state to the lords-heu- 
tenant, expressmg his Majesty’s pleasure, that they 
recommend it to the justices throughout their several 
counties, to be active m the execution of the laws 
against immoralities He also started a society, to 
assist m the enforcement of the Proclamation, as a 
kind of amateur detective corps, to hunt up mdecent 
and blasphemous pubhcations And that was what 
he called reformmg the manners of the age 

^PP%> slave-trade question began to be dis- 
cussed, and Mi Wilberforce obtained a cause which 
was worthy of his noble nature. The miseries of 
Africa had long attracted his attention even in his boy- 
hood he had written on the subject for the daily journals 
Lady Middleton, who had heard from an eye-witness 
of the horrors of slavery, had begged him to bring it 
before parhament Mr Pitt had also advised him to 
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take tip the question, and h6 had agreed to do so 
whenever an opportunity should occur This happened 
before his acquaintance with Clarkson, to whom he 
said' at their first mterview, that abohtion was a ques- 
tion near his heart A short tune after, there was a 
dinner at Mr Bennet Langton’s, at which Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Boswell, Wmdham, and himself were present 
■ The conversation turned upon the African slave-trade, 
and Clarkson exhibited some specimens of cotton cloth 
manufactured by the natives m their awn looms, the 
plant bemg grown m their own fields All the guests 
expressed themselves on the side of abolition, and Mr 
Wilberforce was asked if he would brmg it forward m 
the House He said that he would have no objection 
to do so when he was better prepared for it, providmg 
no more proper person could be found 

The Committee now went to work m earnest, and 
held weekly meetmgs at Mr Wilberforce’s house 
darkson was sent to Bristol and Liverpool, where he 
collected much information, though not without diffi- 
culty, and even, as he thought, danger of his life A 
commission was appomted by the Lords of the Pnvy 
Council to collect evidence It was stated by the 
Liverpool and planter party, that not only the colonial 
prosperity, but the commercial existence of the nation 
was at stake , that the Guinea trade was a nursery for 
British seamen , that the slaves offered for sale were 
cnmmals and captives who would be eaten if they were 
not bought , that the middle passage was the happiest 
period of a negro’s life , that the sleepmg apartments 
on board were perfumed with frankmcense, and that the 
slaves were encouraged to disport themselves on deck 
with the music and dances of their native land. On 
the other hand, the Committee proved from the muster 
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rolls Tillich Clarkson bad examined, tlmt the Guinea 
trade was not the nursoiy of British seamen, hut its 
grave, and they published a picture of an African 
slavei, copied from a vcbsel •which was l}ing in the 
Mersey, and certain measurements weic made, as Inch,- 
being put into feet aud inches, ]uslifiod the statement 
of a member in the House, tlmt ne\cr as as so much 
human sufienng condensed into so small a space 
Lord Cliancellor TlutrloAs and two other members of 
the Cabinet AS'ere opposed to abolition, and thcrciorc 
Mr Pitt could not make it a gOAernmeut mcasuiu , and 
BO although it AS ns called the battle between the giants 
and the pigmies , although Pitt, Fox, Burke, Shendnn, 
Windham, and Wilberforce, the greatest omtoia .ind 
statesmen of the day, were on ouo side, aud the tsso 
members for Liserpool on the other, the brute Aotes 
Avent Anth the pigmies, and the bill was lost 

But noAv the nation as as beginning to be nioAocl 
Tlie Committee chstiibuted books, and lined colunins 
in the nesvspapcrs They sealed their letteis with a, 
negro in chams kneelmg, and the motto, " Am 1 not 
a man and a brother?” WedgAvood made cameos 
Avith the same design, ladies as ore them in their 
bracelets or their hair-pms , gentlemen had them in- 
laid m gold on the hds of then snufif boxes Coss’per 
sent to the Committee the avcU - known poem, 
“Fleecy locks and black complexion, " the Committee 
pimted It on the finest hot-pressed paper, folded it up 
m a small and neat form, gave it the appropriate title 
of “ A subject for conversation at the tea-tahlc,” aud 
cast It forth by thousands upon the land It Asas sot 
to music, and sung as a street haUad People crowded 
at shop -windows to see the picture of the ship in which 
the poor negroes were packed like herrmgs in a cask 
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A mnimiir arose, and grew louder and louder , thiee 
linndred thousand persons gave up drinking sugai in 
their tea , indignation meetings were held , and peti- 
tions weie sent mto Parliament by the ton Every- 
thmg seemed to show that the nation had begun to 
loathe the trade m flesh and blood, and would not be 
appeased till it was done away And then came 
events whicb made the sweet words Liberty, Humamty, 
Equality, sound harsh and ungrateful to the eai which 
caused those who spoke much of philanthropy, and 
eternal justice, to be avoided by their friends, and 
perhaps supervised by the police , winch rendered 
negroes and emancipation a subject to be discussed 
only with sneers and shalungs of the head 

"When the slave-trade question had first come up, Mr 
Pitt proposed to the French Government that the two 
nations should unite in the cause of abohtion. Now 
in France the peasantry themselves were slaves , ' and 
the negro trade had been bitterly attacked m books 
winch had been burnt by the pubbc executioner, and 
the authors of which had been excommimicated by the 
Pope Mr Pitt’s proposal was at once dechned by the 
coterie of the (Eil de Boeuf In the meantime it was 
discovered that the French nation was heavily m debt , 
there was a loss of nearly five million sterhng every 
year , a fact by no means surpnsmg, for the nobles 
and clergy paid no taxes , each branch of trade was 
an indolent monopoly , and poor Jacques Bonhomme 
bore the weight of the court and army on his 
back Chancellors of the Exchequer one after the 
other were appointed, and attempted m vam to grapple 
with the difficulty As a last resource, the House of 
Commons was revived, that the debt of bankrupt 
despotism might be accepted by the nation. A Par- 
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liaraeut vras opened at Versailles , laivyers and mer- 
chants dressed in black walked in the same procession, 
and sat beneath the same roof with the haughty nobles, 
rustling with feathers, shining with gold, and wearing 
swords upon their thighs But the commoners soon 
perceived that they had only been summoned to vote 
away the money of the nation, they were not to 
interfere with the laws Their debates becoming 
offensive to the king, the Hall in which they met was 
closed against them They then gathered m a Tennis 
Court, called themselves the National Assembly, and 
took an oatli that they would not dissolve until they 
had regenerated France Troops were marched into 
Versailles , a coup d’etat was evidently in the wind 
And then the Parisians arose , the army refused to fight 
against them , the Bastille was dnstroyed , the National 
Assembly took the place of the CEil de Bosuf demo- 
cracy became the Mayor of the Palace A constitu- 
tion was drawn up, and was accepted by the king 
The nobihty were deprived of their feudal rights , 
church property was resumed by the nation, taxas 
were imposed on the nch as well as on the poor , the 
peasantry went out shootmg every Sunday , the coun- 
try gentlemen fled fi'om their chateaux to foreign 
courts, where wars began to brew Such was the state 
of affeirs m France when Wilberforce suggested that 
Garkson should be sent over to Pans to negotiate with 
the leading members of the National Assembly There 
was m Pans a Society called the Fnends of the Blacks , 
Condorcet and Bnssot were among its conductois 
Clarkson, therefore, was sangume of success , but it was 
long before he could obtam a hearmg At last he was 
mvited to dinner at the house of the Bishop of Chartres, 
that he might there meet Mirabeau and Sieyes, the 
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Due de Eocliefoucauld, Petion de Villeneuve, and Ber- 
gasse, and talk the matter over But when the guests 
met, a much more mteiestmg topic was in everybody’s 
mouth The king at that time lived at Versailles, a 
little town inhabited entirely by his servants and his 
body-guards The Paiisians for some time had been 
uneasy , they feared that he would escape to Metz , 
and that civil war would then break out There was 
a rumour of a bond signed by thousands of the aris- 
tocrats to fight on the kmg’s side The Guards had 
certainly been doubled at Versailles , and a Flanders 
regiment had marched mto the town with two pieces 
of cannon OflScers appeared m the streets m strange 
uniforms, green faced with red , and they did not 
weai the tncolour cockade which had already been 
adopted by the Fiench nation. And while thus un- 
easy looks were turned towards Versailles, an mcident 
took place which heightened the alarm On October 
1st a banquet had been given by the Guards to the 
oflScers of the Flanders regiment The tables were 
spread in the court theatre ; the boxes were filled with 
spectators After the champagne was served, and the 
health of the Royal Family had been drunk, the wine 
and the shoutmg turned all heads , swords were drawn 
and waved naked m the air the tncolour cockades 
were trampled under foot, the band struck up the 
tender and beautiful ballad, 0 Richard ^ 0 my King f 
the WO) Id ^s all fin sahmg thee f , the Queen came in 
and walked round the tables, bowing, and bestowing her 
sweetest smiles , the bugles sounded the charge , the 
men from different regiments were brought m, all 
swore aloud they would protect the kmg, as if he was 
just then m danger of his life , and some young ensigns 
earned by assault certam boxes which' expressed dis- 
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sent at these proceedings This was the subject of 
conversation at the dinnei to which Clarkson was in- 
vited , and the nevt day the women of Pans marched 
upon Versailles , the king was taken to the Tuilenc's , 
and the National Assembly became supreme — ^undor 
favoui of the mob 

After several weeks Claikson at last received a de- 
fimte loply The Revolution, he was told, was of 
more importance than the abobtion of the slave-trade 
In Bordeaux, Marseilles, Rouen, Nantes, and HaiTe, 
there were many pei-sons in favo\ir of that trade It 
would be said that abolition would be making a sacn- 
fice to England The Bntish paihainont had as j’ct 
done nothing, and people doubted the sincerity of 
Pitt Mr Qarkson asked whether, if the question 
were postponed to the next legislation, it would be 
more difficult to cany it then than now “ The ques- 
tion produced much conversation, but the answer was 
unanimous — ^that people would daily more and moie 
admire their constitution, and that by the constitution 
certam ^olid and fixed piinciples would be estabbshed, 
which would inevitably lead to the abolition of the 
slave-trade , and if the constitution wore once fairly 
estabbshed, they would not regard the murmurs of 
any town or province ” 

Clarkson was not the only envoy who was defeated 
by tlie planter interest on French soil In the flouiish- 
ing colony of St Domingo there were many mulatto 
planters, free and wealthy men, but subject to de- 
. grading disabihties When they heard of the Re- 
volution, they sent Ogd to Pans with a large sum of 
money as a present to the National Assembly, and a 
petition for equal rights The President received him 
and hiB companions inth cordiabty he bid them take 
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courage, tlie Assembly knew no distinction between 
black and white , all men were created ficcand equal 
But soon the planters began to intrigue, the politicians 
to prciaricate, and to postpone Ogd’s patience was 
at last w om out , be declared to Claikson that he 
did not care whether their petition wns ginuted them 
or not “ Wo can pioduce,” ho said, “ as good soldiers 
on our estates as those in France K wo are once 
foiced to desperate measures, it wall be in vain to send 
thousands across the Atlantic to bnng us hack to our 
former state” He finally retiii nod to St Domingo, 
armed his slaves, w'as defeated and biolcen on the 
wheel Then the slaves rose and massacred the 
W'hitos, and the cause of abolition w'as tarnished by 
their enmes In England the tide of feeling turned , 
a panic fell upon the land The jiractical disciples of 
Eousseau had formed a club in Pans, the membei's 
of which met in a Jacobin church, whence they 
took their name This club became a kind of 
Caucus for the arrangement of elections, to decide 
the measures winch should be brought forw^ard m 
the National Assembly, and to preach unto all men 
the gospel of liberty, equality, fraternity It had four 
hundred daughter societies m France , it conesponded 
with thousands of secret societies abroad , it had mis- 
sionaiies m the army, spies m foreign lands It de- 
Biied to create a universal republic, it grew m power, 
m ambition, and in bravado , it cast at the feet of the 
kings of Europe tlie head of a kmg-, it offered the 
friendship and aid of France to aU people who would 
rise against their tyrants Tom Fame, who used to 
boast that he had created the American Revolution 
w'lth his pamphlet. Common Sense, now tried to create 
an Enghsh Revolution with his Rights of Mn.n In 
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the loyal to^VDs his effigy, with a rope round his neck, 
was flogged with a cart whip, while the market-bell 
tolled, and the ciowd sung the national anthem, with 
thiee cheers aftei each verso In other towns, iSTo 
King I Liberty ! Equality ! w ere scribbled on the 
walls The soldiers were everywhere tainpeied with, 
and the king was mobbed Pitt, the piojector of 
Reform Bills became a tyrant. Burke, the cham- 
pion of the American Revolution became a Tory 
It was not a time to speak of abolition, which was 
regarded as a revolutionary measure And such in reality 
it was, though accidentally associated in England wuth 
rehgion and philanthropy, on account of the character of 
its leaders It was pointed out that the atheist philoso- 
phers had all of them begun by sympathising with the 
negioes , one of Tom Paine’s first productions was an 
article against slavery The committee was declared 
to he a nest of Jacobms, their publications were de- 
nounced as poisonous There was a time w^hen the 
king had whispered at a levee, “ How go on your 
black clients, Mr Wilberforce 1 ” But now thp philan- 
thropist was in disgrace at court. At this time poor 
Clarkson’s health gave way, and he was corned off the 
field. And then from Pans there came terrible news , 
the people were at last avenged The long black night 
was followed by a blood-red dawn. The nobles who 
had fled to foreign courts had returned with foreign 
troops , the kings of Europe had fallen on the new 
republic, the common enemy of all The people feared 
that the old tyranny was about to be replaced, and by 
a foreign hand, they had now tasted liberty, they 
knew how sweet it was , they had learnt the joy of 
eating all the com that they had sown, they had 
known what it was to have their own firelocks and 
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their ovar swords, and to feel that they, the poor and 
hungry serfs, were the guardians of their native land 
They had learnt to kiss the tricolour , to say Vvoe la, 
nahon f to look forward to a day when then* boys, 
now growing up, might harangue from the Tnhune, or 
sit upon the Bench, or grasp the field-marshal’s baton. 
And should all this be undone ? Should they be made 
to return to their boiled grass and their stmging nettle 
soup ? Should the days of privilege and oppression be 
restored ? The nation arose and drove out the in- 
vaders But there had been a panic, and it bore 
its fruits "What the Jacobms were to Pitt, the 
aristocrats were to Danton and Biobespierre Hun- 
dreds of royalists were guillotmed, but then, thousands 
had plotted the overthrow of the Kepubhc, thousands 
had mtngued that France might be a conquered land 
Such at least was the popular behef , the massacres of 
September, the, execution of the Kmg and Queen, were 
the result of Fear After which, it must be owned, 
there came a period when suspicion and slaughter had 
become a habit , when blood was shed to the sound of 
laughter, when heads, greeted with roars of recogni- 
tion, were popped out of the httle national sash- 
wmdow, and tumbled mto the sawdust, and then were 
displayed to the gallery m the wmdows, and to the 
pit upon the square The mere brute energy which 
lay at the bottom of the social mass rose more and 
more towards the top , and at length the leaders of 
the people were hideous beings m red woollen caps, 
with scarcely an idea m their heads or a feelmg m their 
hearts , ardent lovers of hberty, it is true, and zealots 
for the fatherland, scarcely taking enough from the 
treasury to fill their bellies and to clothe their backs 
(Marat, when killed, had elevenpence haH^enny m his 
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possession), but mere senseless fanatics, irlio cruslied 
that liberty wliicb they tried to nurse , "wlio governed 
only by tbe guillotine, n hicb they considered a sover- 
eign remedy for all political disordois , ‘who killed all 
the groat men -whom the Republic had produced, and 
■were finally guillotined themselves The death of 
Robespierre closed the Revolution , the last mob-iising 
■was extinguished by the artiUcry of Buonaparte The 
Jacobins fell into disrepute, there ■was a cry of “Bo-wn 
■with the Jacoqmns stones ■W’ero bulled in ihrongli 
then windows , the orators ■weie hustled and beaten 
as they sallied forth, and the ladies who knitted in the 
gallery were chastised in a manner scarcely suited for 
adults The age of revolutions for a time was past, 
Buonaparte became Dictator , I'om Paine took to 
dnnlc , the English reign of teiTor was dispelled , the 
abolitionists again raised their voices on behalf of the 
negio, and m 1 807 the slave-trade was abolished That 
trafiSc, however, was only abolished so far as English 
vessels and English markets were concerned, and 
Government now commenced a long senes of negotia- 
tions with foreign powers In couise of time the other 
nations prohibited the slave-tiade, and conceded to 
Great Bntain the police control of the Guinea coast, 
and the Right of Seaich A squadron of gunboats 
hovered round the mouths of nvers, or sent up boating 
expeditions, or cruised to and fio a httle way out at 
sea, -with a man always at the mast-head with a 
spy-glass in his hand, scanning the honzon for a 
sail When a sail was sighted, the gunboat got up 
steam, bore down upon the vessel, ordered her to heave 
to, sent a boat on board, and overhauled hei papers 
If they were not correct, or if slaves were on board, 
or even if the vessel was fitted up in such a way 
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as to Imve the appearaticc of a slaver, she was talcen 
as a prize , the sailors weie landed at the lu-st con- 
venient spot, the slavei was sold, and the money 
thereby obtained, vith a bounty on each captuied 
slave, -was divided among the officers and ciew The 
slaACS "were discharged at Sierra Leone, vheie they 
formed themsehes into various tovTiships accoiding to 
their nationalities, spoke their own language, elected 
then own chiefs, and govenied themselves piivately by 
their OA\n lavs, Opinion acting as the only method of 
coercion — a fact desen mg to be noted b)' those who 
study saiage man Hovever, this was only for a time 
All these impoitcd negroes were educated by the mis- 
sionaries, and they now support their oim chinch , the 
native languages and distmctions of nationality are 
gradually dying out, the descendants of naked slaves 
are many of them clergj>'men, aitisans, shopkeepers, 
and nici chants, they call themselves Englishmen, and 
such they feel themselves to he Howevei ludicrous 
it maj'- seem to heai a negro boasting about Loid Nel- 
son and Waterloo, and declanng that he must go home 
to England for his health, it shows that he possesses 
a kind of emulation, which, with piopei guidance, will 
make him a true citizen of his adopted countiy, and 
‘leave hun nothing of the Afncan eveept his skin 

But the slave trade was not extmguished by the 
“ sentimental squadron ” The slavei-s could make a 
profit if they lost four cargoes in every five, they could 
easily afford to use decoys Wliile the gunboat was 
giving chase to some old tub with fifty diseased and 
used up slaves on board, a clipper with several hundreds 
in her holds would dash out from hei hiding-place 
among the mangroves, and scud across the open sea 
to Cuba and Brazil 
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It -was impossible to blockade a contment , but it 
was easy to inspect estates The negroes were pur- 
chased as plantation bands, a contraband labourer 
•was not a thing to be concealed There "were laws 
in Cuba and Brazil against negro importation, but 
these existed only for the benefit of the oflacials The 
bnbeiy practice was put an end to in Brazil about 
1852 , that great market was for ever closed slavers 
were rumed, African chiefs became destitute of rum, 
and this branch of commerce began to look forlorn 
Yet still Cuba cned. More f (hxe me mot e f still 
the profits were so large that the squadron was defeated 
and the man-supply obtained. Half a million of 
money a year, and no small amount of men, did that 
one island cost Great Bntam, Yet still it might be 
hoped that even Cuba would be filled full m time , 
that the pubhc opimon of Europe would act upon 
Madrid , that m time it would imitate Brazil But in 
1861 there happened an event which made the Cubans 
turn their back on Spam, and look with longmg eyes 
the other way, and a beautiful vision uprose before 
their mmds They dreamt of a Hew Empire to which 
Cuba would belong, and to which slavery m a state of 
mediaeval beauty would be restored. It was only a 
dream , it was quickly dispelled , they awoke to find 
Liberty standmg at their doors, and there now she 
stands waiting for her time to coma 

When Great Bntam was teasing the colomes mto 
resistance, it was often predicted that they would not 
umte There was httle community of feelmg between 
the old Dutch families of Hew York, the Quakers 
of Penng^Ivama, the yeomen of Hew England, who 
were descended from Soundheads, and the country 
gentlemen of Yirgmia, who were descended from 
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Cavaliers But -wlien tlie king closed Boston Port, 
and the vessels mouldered m the docks, and the shops 
were closed, and the children of fishermen and sailors 
began to cry for bread, the colonies did unite with one 
heart and one hand to feed the hunger of the noble 
town, and then to besiege it for its own sake, and to 
drive the red coats back mto their ships Yet when 
the war was over, and the squirrel guns had agam 
been hung upon the wall, and the fire of the conflict 
had died out, the old jealousy reappeared. A loose- 
lomted league was tried and came to nought. ’ The 
nation existed , the nation was m debt ^ Union could 
not be dispensed with. But each colony approached 
this Umon as a firee and sovereign state, ff one colony 
had chosen to remam apart, the others would not have 
mterfered , if one colony after entenng the Union had 
chosen to withdraw, its nght to do so would not have 
been demed. In European countries, repubhcan or 
royal, the source of authority is the Nation, all powers 
not formally transferred reside with the Assembly or 
the Crown. In America, however, it was precisely 
the reverse , all powers not dehvrared to the central 
government were retamed by the contractmg states 
At the time of the B«volution, n^o slavery 
existed m the colomes without exception. But it 
did not enter the economy of Northern hfa Slavery 
wiU only pay when labour can be employed m gangs 
beneath an overseer, and where work can be found 
for a large number of men without cessation through- 
out the year In the culture of nee, sugar, cotton, 
and tobacefo, these conditions exist , but m corn-grow- 
ing lands labour is scanty and dispersed, except at 
certain seasons of the year Slaves m the North 
were not employed as field hands, but only as domestic 
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Bervants m the houses of the rich They could 
theiefore he easily di^ensed ^nth , and it •was pro- 
posed hy the Northern delegates, ■when the Constitution 
■was being prepared, that the African slave trade 
should at once he abolished, and that certain measures 
should he taken, with a new to the gmdual emanci- 
pation of the negro Upon this question Yirginia 
appears to ha\ e been divided But Georgia and the 
Caiolinas at once declared that they would not hai e 
the dave-trade abolished they wanted moie slaves , 
and unless tins species of property were guaranteed, 
they would not enter the Union at all They de- 
manded that slavery should be recognised and pio- 
tccted hy the Constitution The Northerners at once 
gave m , they only requested that the words slave 
and slavery might not appear To this the Southerner? 
agreed, and the contract was delicately worded , but 
it ■was none the less stringent all the same It was 
made a clause of the Constitution that the slai e trade 
should not he suppressed before the year 1808 It 
might then he made the subject of debate and legis- 
lation — not before It was made a clause of the 
Constitution, that if the slaves of any state rebelled, 
the national troops should be employed against them. 
It was made a clause of the Constitution, that if a 
slave escaped to a free state, the authorities of that 
state should he ohhged to give bun up And lastly, 
slave-owners were allowed to have votes m proportion 
to the number of their slaves Such was the price 
winch the Northerners paid for nationality — a pnee 
which their descendants found a hard and heavy one 
^ Fathers of the country ate sour grapes, 

and the children s teeth were set on edge 

But the Southerners had not finished yet The 
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colonies possessed, according to their charters, certain 
regions in the wilderness out west, and these they 
deluerctl to the nation A special proviso vras made, 
however, by South Carolina and by Georgia, that at 
no future time should slaveiy be forbidden in the 
tenitorica wdiich they gave up of their oivn free will , 
and these tern tones in time became slave states It 
IS therefore evident that the South intended from the 
fir&t to preserve, and also to extend sla\ery It must 
be confessed that their policy was candid and con- 
sistent, and of a piece throughout They refused to 
enter the Union unless their property was guaranteed , 
they threatened to withdraw from the Union W'henevei 
they thought that the guarantee was about to be 
evaded oi withdrawn The clauses contained in the 
Constitution w’cre binding on the nation , but they 
might be i evoked by means of a constitutional amend- 
ment, w'hich could be passed by the consent of three- 
fourths of the states Emigrants continually poured 
into the noith and these agam sti earned out towards 
the w’cst It was evident that in time new states 
would be formed, and that the original slave states 
would be left in a minority These states were puiely 
agiicultural, they had no commerce, they had no 
manufactiues Indigo, rice, and tobacco Avere the 
products on w'hich they lived , and the markets for 
these Aveie m an ugly state The East Indies bad 
begun to compete with them in rice and indigo , the 
demand for tobacco did not mcrease There Avas a 
general languor in the south , the young men did not 
knoAv what to do Slavery is a wasteful and costly m- 
stitution, and requires large profits to keep it ahve , it 
seemed on the point of dying in the south, when there 
came a voice acioss the Atlantic crying for cotton m 
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loud and hungry tones, and the fortune of the south 
vras made 

In the seventeenth century the town of Mangh ester 
was already known to fame It was a seat of the 
woollen manufacture, which was first introduced from 
Flanders into England in the reign of Edward the 
Third. It bought yarn firom the Irish, and sent it 
’ hack to them as hnen It imported cotton from 
Cyprus and Smyrna, and worked it into fustians, ver- 
milions, and dimities In the middle of the eighteenth 
century the cotton industry had become important In 
thousands of cottages surrounding Manchester might be 
heard the rattle ot the loom and the humming of the 
one-thread wheel, which is now to be seen only in the 
opera of Marta. Invention, as usual, arose from neces- 


sity , the weavers could not get sufficient thread, and 
were entirely at the mercy of the spinsters Spmning 
machines were accordmgly invented the water frame, 
the spinnmg jenny, and the mule And now the 


weavers had more thread than they could use, and the 
power loom was invented to preserve the equilibrium 
of supply and demand Then steam was applied to 
machmery , the factory system was established , 
hundred-handed engines worked all the day and 
yet more labourers were employed than had ever been 
employed befoie , the soft white wool was carded, spun, 
and woven m a tnce , the cargoes from the East 
were speedily devoured , and now raw matenal was 
chiefly m demand. The Amencan cotton was the 
^t m the market, but the quantity received had 
^therto been small The picking out of the small 
black seeds was a long and tedious operation A sinffle 
grson TOuld not clean more than a pound a day 

an openmg for Yankee ingenuity, 
aud Whitney invented hia famone im-gm, winch tore 
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out tlio seeds as quick as lightning ivith its iron teeth , 
laud and slaves abounded m the South , the demand 
fioni ^Manchester became more and more hungry — ^it 
has never yet been completely satisfied — and, under 
King Cotton, the South commenced a new era of 
vcalth, vigour, and prosperity as a slave plantation 
The small holdings were unable to compete with the 
large estates on which the slaves were marshalled and 
drilled like comnets to their work , society in the South 
soon became coinpobed of the planters, the slaves, and the 
mean v lutes who were too proud to work like mggers, 
and who led a kind of gipsy life Whde the intellect 
of the North was inventing machinery, opemng new 
lauds, and laying the foundations of a literature, the 
Southerners were devoted entirely to politics , and 
by means of their superior ability they ruled at 
Washington for many years, and almost monopolised 
the offices of state When America commenced its 
national career there were two great sects of pohticians , 
those who were in favour of the central power, and 
those who were in favour of state lights In the course 
of time the national sentiment increased, and with it 
the authonty of the Piesident and Congress , but this 
centralising movement was resisted by a certain party 
at the North whose patriotism could not pass beyond 
the State House and the City Hall The Southerners 
were invariably provmcial m their feelmgs , they did 
not consider themselves as belongmg to a nation, but 
a league , they inherited the sentiments of aversion 
and distrust with which their fathers had entered the 
Hmon , threats and provisoes were always on their * 
lips. The Executive, it was true, was m their hands, 
but the House of Representatives belonged to the 
North In the Senate the States had equal powers. 
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irrespectively of size and population. In the Lower 
House the States were merely sections of the country 
population was the standard of the voting power 
The South had a smaller population than the North 
the Southerners were therefore a natural minority, and 
only preserved their influence hy allying themselves 
with the States’ Eights party in the North The Eree 
States were divided the Slave States voted as one man 
In the North pohtics was a question of sentiment, 
and sentiments naturally differ In the South pohtics 
was, a matter of hfe and death , their bread depended 
on cotton , their cotton depended on slaves , them 
slaves depended on the balance of power The history 
of the South withm the TJmon is that of a people 
strugglmg for existence hy means of political devices 
against the spmt of the nation and the spnit of the age 
By annexation, purchase, and extension, they kept pace 
with the Northin its rush towards theWest Free Stat^ 
and Slave states ran neck and neck towards the shores 
of the Pacific The North obtained Vermont, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Maine, Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin and 
California The South obtained Teimessee, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Florida and Texas, Whenever a temtoiy became a 
state, the nation possessed the power of rejecting and 
therefore of modi^ng its constitution. The northern 
pohticians made an effort to prohibit slavery in all new 
states , the South as usual threatened to secede, and 
the Union which had been manufactured by a com- 
promise V as preserved by a compromise. It was agreed 
that a Ime should be drawn to the Pacific along the 
parallel Sfio 30', that all the states which should 
afterwards he made below the line should he slave- 
holding, and all that were made above it should be free 
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But this compromise T\’as not, like the comjiromise of 
the coustitution, bmcliug ou the nation, and only to he set 
aside hy a constitutional aiiiendment It was simply 
a parlianicntary measuio, and as such could 'he repealed 
at any futuie session Howcvei it satisfied the South , 
the i?orth had many things to think of, and all 
icmaiiicd quiet for a time But only for a time The 
inystciioub piinciplc which constitutes the Law of Pio- 
gress produces similar phenomena m vanous countries 
at the same time, and it nas such an active period of 
the human mind nhicli produced about forty yeai's ago 
a Pansian Revolution, the gicat Refonn Bill, and the 
American agitation against slaveiy Theie was a man 
in a Boston gairet Ho possessed some paper, pens 
and ink, and little else besides , and even these he 
could only use in a fashion of his own He had not 
what IS called a style , uoi had he that rude powei 
which can cast a glow on jagged sentences, and uncouth 
words This pool ganetteer, a pimter in his woiking 
houis, relied chiefly on his type for light and shade, 
and had much lecouree to capital letters, italics and 
notes of evclaraation, to sharpen his wit, and to 
strengthen Ins tirades But he had a cause, and his ' 
heart was in that cause "When W L Gamson com- 
menced his Lxbci alot the goveniment of Georgia set a 
price upon lus head, he Avas mobbed in Ins native city, 
and slaA'ery ivas defended m Faneuil Hall itself, f sacred to 
the memory of men Avho cared not to live unless they 
could be free The truth ivas, that the Northerners 
disliked slavery, but nationality was dear to them , 
and they believed that an attack upon the “ domestic 
institution ” of the South endangered the safety of the 
TJmon But the Abolitionists became a sect, they 
mci eased m numbers and m talent , they would admit 
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o£ no compromise , tlifey cared little for the country itself 
60 long as it was stamed They denounced the consti- 
tution as a covenant with death, and an agreement 
with hell No union with slaveholders ! they cned 
No umon with midnight robbers and assassins • 
Hitherto the war between the two great sections of 
the country had been confined to politicians The 
Southerners had sent their hoys to Northern colleges 
and schools Attended by a retinue of slaves they had 
passed the summer at Saratoga or Newport, and some- 
times the winter at New York. But now their sons 
were insulted, their slaves decoyed from them by these 
new fanatics , and the South went North no more 
Abolition societies were everywhere formed, and envoys 
were sent into the slave states to distribute abolition 


tracts and to publish abolition journals, and to excite^ 
if they could, a St Domingo insurrection The North- 
erners were shocked at these proceedmgs and protested 
angnly against them But soon there was a revulsion 
of feeling in their minds The wild beast temper arose 
in the South, and went forth lynching all it met 
Northerners were flogged and even killed Negroes 
were burnt alive And so the meetmgs of abolitionists 
were no longer mterrupted at the North, mayors and . 
select-men no longer refused them the use of public 
halls The sentiment of abohtion was however not 
yet widely spread There were few Northerners who 
preferred to give up the Dnion rather than live 
under a piebald constitution, or who considered it just 
1x) break a solemn compact in obedience to an abstract 
law But there now rose a strong and resolute party 
who declared that daveiy might stay where it was, but 
that It must go no farther The South must be cou- 
nt with what It had Not another yaid of slave soil 
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should he added to the Umoii On the other hand, 
the South could not accept such terms Slavery ex- 
tension was nccossaiy for their lives More land they 
must have or they could not exist There was waste 
land in abundance at the South , but it was dead 
Their stjde of agriculture was precisely that which is 
pursued in Central Afnca They took a tract from 
the iMlderness and planted it again and agam vnth 
cotton and tobacco till it gave up the ghost, and would 
yield no more They then moved on and took m 
another , piece Obliged to spend all their cash in 
buying prime slaves at two hundred pounds a piece, 
they could not afford to use manure or to rotate their 
crops , they could not affoid to employ so costly a 
species of labour on anything less lucrative than sugar, 
cotton and tobacco Besides, if slavery were not to be 
extended they would be surrounded and hemmed m by 
free states, the old contract ivould be annulled 
Aheady the South were in a minonfy The free 
states and slave states might be equal in number , but 
they -were not equal in population and prosperity 
The Northerner who travelled down South was aston- 
ished to find that the cities of the maps were villages, 
and the villages clustem of log huts Fields covered 
■\\ ith weeds, and moss-grown rums showed where farms 
once flourishmg had been. He rode through vast 
forests and cypress swamps, where hundreds of mean 
whites lived like Red Indians, hunting and fishing for 
their daily bread, eating clay to keep themselves alive, 
prowling round plantations to obtain stolen food from 
the slaves He saw plantations in which the labour 
was conducted with the terrible disciplme of the 
prison and the hulks , and where as he galloped 
past the Ime of hoeing slaves, so close that he 
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splashed them -with mud, they hoed on, they toiled on, 
not daxing to raise their eyes from the ground From 
early dawn to dusky eve it was so with these poor 
wretches , no sound broke the silence of those feaiful 
fields hut the voice of the overseer and the cracking of 
the whip And out far away in the lone western lands, 
by the side of dark nvers, among trees from which 
drooped down the dull grey Spanish moss, the planters 
went forth to hunt, there were well known coveits 
where they were sure to find , and as the traveller rode 
through the dismal swamp he might perhaps have the 
fortune to see the game , a black animal on two legs 
running madly for its hfe, and behind it the sounding 
of a horn, and the voices of hounds m full cry — a chase 
moie infernal than that of the Wild Huntsman who 
sweeps through the forest with his spectral crew 
But the end of all this was at hand. Kansas, a 
tract of nch praine land, was about to become a Tem- 
toiy, and would soon become a State It was situated 
above the 36^ 30' line, and therefore belonged to the 
North But the Southerners coveted this Naboth’s 
vmeyard , their power at Washington was great just 
then , they determined to strike out the line which 
had been m the first place demanded by themselves 
With much show of justice and reason they alleged 
that it was not fair to establish the domestic institu- 
tions of a country without consulting ihe inhabitants 
themselves They proposed that, for the future, the 
question of slavery or free soil should he decided by a 
majority of votes among the settlers on the spot This 
proposal became law, and then commenced a Bace for 
the Soil In Boston 4 political society was formed for 
the exportation to Kansas of Northern men In the 
slave state, Missouri, blue lodges were formed for a 
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Similar purpose, and hundreds of squatters, dressed in 
flannel shirts, and huge hoots up to their knees, and 
skin caps on their heads, hnstling "with revolvers and 
howie knives, stepped across the Border For the 
first time the people of the North and South met face 
to face A gueriUa waifare soon bioke out , the New 
Englanders were robbed and driven hack , they were 
muidered, and their scalps paraded by Border ruflSans 
upon poles The whole countrj' fell into a distracted 
state The Southerners pursued then slaves into 
Boston itself, and dragged them hack, according to 
the law A mad ahohtionist mvaded Virginia with a 
handful of men, shot a few peaceful citizens, and was 
hanged A time of terror fell upon the South , there 
was neither liberty of print nor liberty of speech , the 
majonty reigned , and the man who spoke against it 
was lynched upon the spot A Southernei assaulted 
and battered a Northerner on the flooi of the Senate 
The Noith at last was thoroughly aroused The jieople 
itself began to stir , a calm, patient, law-ahidmg race, 
slow to be moved, but when once moved, swerving 
never till the thing was done ^ A presidential election 
was at hand, and a Northerner was placed upon the 
till one The South understood that this was not a 

casual reverse, which might be redeemed when the 
four years had passed away It was to them a sign 
that the days of their power had for ever passed The 
temper of the North was not to be mistaken ‘ It had 
at last rebelled , it would suffer tyranny no more Mr 
Lincoln s terms were concihatoiy m the extreme Had 
the South been moderate in its demands, he would 
have been classed mth those statesmen who added 
compromise to compromise, and so postponed the evil 
but mevitable day He was not an abolitionist He 
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offered to give them any guarantee they pleased — a 
constitutional amendment if they desired it — ^that 
slavery as it stood should not he interfered with He 
offered to bring in a more stnngent law, hy which 
their fugitive slaves should he restored But on the 
matter of extension he was firm The Southerners 
demanded that a Ime should agam he drawn to the 
Pacific, that all south of that line should he made 
slave soil, and that slavery should he more clearly re- 
cognised hy the central government, and more firmly 
guaranteed- These terms were not more extravagant 
than those which their fathers had obtained. But 
tunes had changed the sentiment of nationality was 
now more fully formed , TJnde Tom had been written , 
the American people were heartily ashamed of slavery , 
they refused to give it another lease The ultiniatum 
was decimed , the South seceded, and the North flew 
to arms, not to emancipate the negro, hut to preserve 
the existence of the nation. They would not indeed 
submit to slavery extension , they preferred disumon 
to such a disgrace But tliey had no intention when 
they went to war of destroying slavery in the states 
where it existed , they even took pams to prove to 
the South that the war was not an anti-slaveiy crusade 
The negroes were treated hy the Northern generals 
not as men, but as contraband of war even Butler in 
New Orleans did not emancipate the slaves , a general 
who issued a proclamation of that nature was repri- 
manded hy the government, alihough he only followed 
the example of British generals m the Eevolutiouaiy 
war But as the contest became more severe and 
more prolonged, and all hopes of reconcihation were 
at an end, slavery became identified with the South 
in the Northern mmd, and was itself regarded as a 
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foe The astute and cautious statesman at the head 
of affairs perceived that the time had come , the con- 
stitution was suspended dunng the war , and so, in all 
legahty and with due form, he set free m one day four 
million slaves 

It IS impossible to view without compassion the mis- 
fortunes of men who merely followed m the footsteps 
of their fathers, and weie m no sense more guilty than 
"Washington and Jefferson, who remained slaveholders 
to then dying day It was easy for Great Bntam to 
pay twenty millions , it was easy for the Northern 
States to emancipate their slaves, who were few in 
numher, and not necessary to their life But' it was im- 
possible for the South to abandon slavery The money 
of a planter was sunk in flesh and blood Yet the 
Southern pohticians must be blamed for their crazy 
ambition, and their blmd ignorance of the Wrld In- 
stead of preparing as the Cuban planters are preparing 
now for those changes which had been rendered mevii>- 
able by the progress of mankmd, they supposed that 
it was m their power to defy the Spirit of the Age, and 
to establish an empire on the pattern of ancient Kome 
They flrmly beheved that, because they could not 
exist without seUmg cotton. Great Britain could not 
exist without buymg it from them , which is hke a 
shopkeeper supposing he could rum his customers by 
puttmg up his shutters It may console those who 
yet lament the Lost Cause, if we picture for their benefit 
what the Southern empire would have been There 
would have been an aristocracy of planters, herds of 
slaves, a servile press, a servile pulpit, and a rabble of 
mean whites formed mto an army Abohtion societies 
would have been established on the North, to mstigate 
slaves to rebel or run away , a cordon of posts with a 
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system o£ passports 'v^onld liave been, established in the 
tbe South Border raids would have been made by 
fanatics on the- one side, and by desperadoes on tlie 
other Sooner or later there must have been a war 
FiUibustermg expeditions on Mexico and Cuba would 
have brought about a war with Spam, and peibaps 
with France It was the avowed intention of the 
planters, when once their empiie was estabhslied, to 
import labour from Africa, to leopen the trade as 
in the good old tunes But this. Great Britain would 
certainly have not allowed , and thus, again, there would 
have been war Even if the planters would have 
displayed a little common-sense, which is exceedingly 
impiobable, and so escaped extirpation from without, 
their system of cultuie would have eaten up their 
lands But happily such hypotheses need no longei be 
discussed , a future of another kmd is in reserve* for the 
Southern States America can now pursue with un- 
tarnished reputation her glorious career, and time will 
soften the memoneb of a conflict, the original guilt of 
which must be asciibed to the Founders of the nation, 
or lather to the conditions by which those great men 
were mastered and controlled 

I have now accomplished the task which I set my- 
self to do I have shown to the best of my abihty, 
what kind of place in universal history Africa deserves 
to hold I have shown, that not only Egypt has as- 
sisted the development of man by educating Greece, 
Carthage by leading forth Borne to conquest, but that 
even the obsciue Soudan, or land of the negroes, h^is 
also played its part m the drama of European life 
The slave-trade must be estimated as a war , though 
cruel and atrocious m itself, it has, like most wars, 
been of service to mankmd. I shall leave it to others 
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to trace out m detail the influence of the negro m the 
Human Progress It ■will be sufficient to observe, that 
the grandeur of West Indian commerce m the last 
generation, and of the cotton manufacture at the pre- 
sent time, could not have been obtained "without the 
assistance of the negro and that the agitation on his> 
behalf, ■which "was commenced by Granville' Sharp, has 
assisted much to expand the sympathies, and to edu- 
cate the heart of the Anglo-Saxon people, "who are 
somewhat mchned to pnde of colour and prejudice of 
race Respectmg the prospects of the negro, it is 
diffi cult for me to form an opmion , but "what I have 
seen of the Africans m their native and semi-ci"whsed' 
condition, mchnes me to take a hopeful view The 
negroes are imitative m an extraordmaiy degree, and 
imitation is the first principle of progress They are 
vam and ostentatious, ardent for praise, keenly sensi- 
tive of blame Theu natural wants, mdeed, are few ; 
they mhent the sober appetites of their fathers who 
hved on a few handfuls of nee a day but it "will, I 
believe, be found that when they enjoy the same m- 
ducements to work as other men, when they can hope 
to distmguish themselves m the Parliament, the pul- 
• pit, or m social life, they "wiU become as we are, the 
slaves of an idea, and ■wiU work day and night 
■to obtam somethmg which 'they desire, but do not 
positively need Whether the negroes are equal m 
average capacity "to the white man, whether they "wiU 
ever produce a man of gemus, is an idle and unim- 
portant question , 'they can at least gam their hveh- 
hood as labourers and artisans , they are therefore of 
service "to "their country , let them have fair play, and 
they "wil^ find "their right place whatever it may be 
As regards the social question, they "will no doubt, hke 

2 B 
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the Jews, intexmaTry always with their owti race, and 
■will thas remam apart But it need not bo feared 
that they will become hostile to those with whom they 
reside Experience has shown that, whenever aliens 
are treated as citizens, they hccomc citircns, whatever 
may be their religion or their race It i*? a mistake 
to suppose that the civilised negro calls himself an 
African, and pines to return to his ancestral land If 
he IS bom in the States, ho calls himself an American • 
he speaks with an Amencan accent , he loves and he 
hates with an Amencan heart 

It is a question frequently asked of African travel- 
lers, What IS the future of that great continent 1 In 
the first place, with lespect to the West Coast, there 
IS httle prospect of great changes taking place for many 
years to come The commerce in palm oil is import- 
ant, and will increase Cotton will be received in 
large quantities from the Soudan Tlie Eastern Coast 
of Africa, when its resources have been developed, wuU 
he a copy of the Western Coast It is not probable 
that European colonies -will ever flourish in these gol- 
den hut unwholesome lands The educated negroes 
will in time monopolise the trade, as they can live at 
less expense than Europeans, and do not suffer from 
the climate Th^ may perhaps at some future day 
possess both coasts, and thence spread with hible and 
musket into the mtenor This prospect, hoivever, is 
uncertam, and m any case exceedingly remote 

^ the parallel 

10 jsiorth, belongs to the Eastern Question Wbat- 

ev^ may be the ultimate destiny of Egypt, Algeria, 

^ regions of the 

central Niger, from Haussa to Timhuctoo 

That part of the contmeut which hes below the 
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parallel 20" South, already belongs m part, and mil 
entirely belong to settlers of the Anglo-Saxon race 
It resembles Australia, not only m its position mtb 
respect to the Equator, but also m its natural produc- 
tions It is a land of "wool and mmes, mtbout great 
naMgable rivers, interspersed mtb sandy deserts, and 
enjoying a wbolesome tbougb sultry air Whatever may 
be the future of Austraba, mil also be the future of 
Southern Africa 

Betiveen these two bnes intervenes a re^on in- 
habited for the most part by pagan savages, thinly 
scattered over swamp and forest This concealed con- 
tinent, this unknown world, wull, at some far off day, 
if my surmises prove correct, be mvaded by three 
cmlizmg streams , by the British negroes from the 
coasts , by the Mahometan negroes m tobe and turban 
from the great empires of the Niger region , and by 
the farmers and graziers and miners of South Africa. 

When, therefore, we speculate on the future of 
Africa, we can do no more than brmg certam regions 
of that contment within the scope of tw'o general 
questions , the future of our colomes, and the future 
of the East , and these lead us up to a greater ques- 
tion still, the future of the European race 

Upon this subject I shall offer a few remarks , and 
it is obvious that m order to form some conception of 
the future, it is necessary to understand the present 
and the past I shall therefore endeavour to ascer- 
tam what we have been and what we are The 
monograph of Africa is ended I shall make my 
sketch of history complete, addmg new features, 
passmg quickly over the parts that have been already 
drawn I shall search out the origin of man, deter- 
mine his actual condition, speculate upon his future 
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destiny, and discuss the nature of his Telations towards 
that Unknown Power of whom he is the oifspnng and 
the slave I shall examine this planet and its con- 
tents with the calm cunosity of one whose sentiments 
and passions, whose predilections and antipathies, 
whose hopes and fears, are not interested in the 
question I shall mvestigate ivithout prejudice, I 
shall state the results without reserve 

What are the matenals of human histoiy t What 
are the earliest records which throw light upon the 
ongm of man 1 All written documents are things of 
yesterday, whether penned on prepared skins, papynis 
rolls, or the soft mner bark of trees , whether stamped 
on terra-cotta tablets, carved on granite obebsks, or 
engraved on the smooth surface of upright rocks 
Wntmg, even m its simplest picture form, is an art 
which can be invented only when a people have be- 
come mature 

The oldest books are therefore comparatively 
modem, and the traditions which they contain are 
either false or but little older than the books them- 
selves All travellers who have collected traditions 
among a wild people know how httle that kind of 
evidence is worth The savage exaggerates whenever 
he repeats, and m a few generations the legend is 
transformed 

The evidence of language is of more value It 
enables us to trace back remotely divided nations to 
their common birth-place, and reveals the amount of 
culture, the domestic mstitutions, and the rebgious 
ideas which they possessed before they parted from 
one another Yet languages soon die, or rather be- 
come metamorphosed in structure as well as in voca- 
buWy the oldest eiosting language can throw no 
lignt on the condition of pnmeval man. 
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TIic archives of the earth also offer us their 
testimony the graves give up their dead, and 
teach us that man c\i«?tcd many thousand joars ago, 
in company -with monstrous animals that ha\c long 
since passed away , and that those men ivere savages, 
using weapons and implements of stone, yet possessing 
even then a taste for ornament and art, w-eaung shell 
hracelcts, and draw’ing nide figures upon horns and 
stones The manners and ideas of such early tribes 
can best he inferred by a study of ousting saiages 
Tlio missionary who resides among such races as the 
Bushmen of Africa or the Botocudos of Brazil, may be 
said to live m pre-histonc times 

But as regards the origin of man, we have only 
one document to which w’e can refer, and that is 
the body of man himself There, in unmistakeable 
characters, arc inscribed the annals of his early hfe 
These hieroglyphics are not to be fully deciphered 
without a special preparation for the task the alpha- 
bet of anatomy must first be mastered, and the 
student must be export m the language of all living 
and fossil forms One fact, howcvei, can be sub- 
mitted to the unmitiated eye, and it will be sufficient 
for the purpose Look at a skeleton and you will 
see a little bone curled downwards betw’een the legs, 
as if trying to hide itself away That bone is a relic 
of pre-human days, and announces plainly w'hence our 
bodies come We are all of us naked under our 
clothes, and we are all of us tailed undei our skins 
But when we descend to the mandike apes, we find that, 
with them as with us, the tail is effete and in disuse , 
and so we follow it downwards and downw'ards 
until we discover it in all its glory in the body 
of the fish , being there present, not as a rehc or nidi- 
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mentaty organ, as in man and the apes , not a mere 
appendage, as m the fox , not a secoiid.iiy mstnnnent, 
a spare hand, as in certain monkejs, or a fly-flapiier, 
as in the giraffe hut ns a primary organ of the very 
first importance, cndonmgtho fi*sh with its locomotne 
powers Again, wc examine the body of the fish, and 
we find in it also rudimentarj' organs ns useless and 
incongruous as the tad in man, and thus wc descend 
step step, until vre am\c at the ver) bottom of 
the scale 

The method of development is still being nctn oly dis- 
cussed, but the fad is placed bej ond a doubt. Since the 
“ Ongm of Species ” appeared, philosophical natnmlists 
no longer deu3’' ancestors of man must be 

sought for in the lower kmgdom And, apart from 
the evidence w Inch w o carry w ith us m our own persons, 
which we read in the tad-bone of the skeleton, in the 
hair rvhich w’as once the clothing of our bodies, in the 
nails which were once our weapons of dofenco, and in 
a hundred other facts which the scalpel and the micro- 
scope disclose , apart from the evidence of our own 
voices, our incoherent groans and cries, analog)' alone 
w'oidd lead us to believe that mankind had been de- 
veloped from the lowest forms of life For what is 
the history of the individual man ? He begins life 
as an ambiguous speck of matter which can uTno way 
be distinguished from the ongmal form of the lowest 
animal oi plant He next becomes a coll , his life is 
precisely that of the animalciUe Cells cluster round 
this prunordial cell, and the man is so far advanced 
that he might be mistaken for an undeveloped oystei 
he grows still more, and it is clear that he mmht even 
he a fish , he then passes into a stage which is common 
to all quadnipeds, and next assumes a form which can 
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only "belong to quadrupeds of the higher type At last 
the hour of hirth approaches , coiled ■within the dark 
womb he sits, the image of an ape , a caricature and a 
prophecy of the man that is to he He is bom, and 
for some time he walks only on all fours , he utters 
only inarticulate sounds , and even in his hoyhood his 
fondness for climhing trees would seem to he a rehc of 
the old arboreal life Smce, therefore, every man has 
been himself m such a state that the most experienced 
observer could not ■vnth the aid of the best microscopes 
have declared whether he was going to be man or 
plant, man or animalcule, mnn or mollusc, man or 
lobster, man or fish, man or reptile, man or bird, man 
or quadruped, man or monkey, why should it appear 
strange that the whole race has also had its ammdcule 
and Its reptile days ? But whether it appears strange 
or not; the pubhc must endeavour to accustom its mint! 
to the fact which is now firmly established, and -will 
never be overthrown. 

Not only are the bodies, but also the mmds of man 
constructed on the same pattern as those of the lower 
animals To procure food , to obtam a mate , and to 
rear ofispnng , such is the real busmess of hfe -with us 
as it IS "With them. If we look mto ourselves we dis- 
cover propensities which declare that our mtellects 
have arisen firom a lower form , could our minds be 
made visible we should find them tailed And if we 
examme the mmds of the lower animals, we fintl m. 
them the rudiments of our talents and our virtues 
As the beautiful yet imperfect human body has been 
slowly developed from the base and hideous creatures 
of the water and the earth, so the beautiful yet imper- 
feet human mmd has been sbwly developed from the 
instincts of the lower animals All that is elevated. 
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nil tlint IS lo^cly m huninn nntwrr lin*. Gnpn in the 
lower kingdom The philo^opliK spirit of infpnr} may 
be traced to brute cnno<>ii}, and that t»> tl)“ Inbii of 
examining all things in '•careh of food, ATtislio gi imis 
IS an expansion of monkey imitnti\»'m'se I/imiUv and 
piety, the rcxorontinl Mrtnes, are developed from filnl 
Ime Bonciolenco and mngnanimitj, the gt’mrons 
\irtnos, from parciitnl lo\o The fcii'-c of dt'eormn 
proceeds from the sense of cleaiilinr '•s ; and llmi fnim 
the instinct of sexual display The dt he do and ardent 
lose Mlncli can become a religion of tbebcart, vbicb 
can sanctifj and soften a innn’s nhole life, tbe nntclion 
wlncli 13 80 noble, and so pure, and so free from all '•eu* 
sual stam, is jet denied from that desire iilmh iinj[Mls 
the male animal to seek a mate, and tlie sexml 
timidity iihicli makes the female fleo from the male 
is finallj transformed into that maiden modfwU nhi< h 
not only preserves from vice, but vvbicli concials bene itb 
n chaste and bonontublo reticence, the fierj lev e tb it 
burns vMtbin, vilucb compels the tme vioinan to pine 
in sorron, and perhaps to languish mto death, rather 
than betray a passion that is not rctiuaiod 

There is a certain class of people iiho prefer to sav 
that their fathers came down in tho viorld througii 
their own follies than to boast that thej rose in tho 
world through their own industry and talents It is 
the same shabby-genteel sentiment, the same vanitv^ 
of birth which makes men prefer to bohcio that they 
are degenerated angels, rather than delated apes In 
scientific investigations such whims and fancies must 
be set aside It is the duty of the inquirer to ascertain 
the tnith, and then to State it as decisively and as 
clearly as he can Pcople^s prejudices ” must not be 

respected but destroyed It may, lion ever, be noifch 
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while to observe, for the comfort of weak souls, that m 
these new revelations of science human nature is not in 
any way degraded A woman’s body is not less lovely 
because it was once a hideous mass of flesh A 
woman’s modesty is not less noble because we discover 
that it w'as once a mere propensity, dictated, perhaps, 
by the fear of pam Tlie beauty of the mmd is not 
less real than the beauty of the body, and we need 
not be discouraged because we ascertain that it has 
also pMsed through its embrj'onic stage It is Nature’s 
method to take something which is in itself paltry, 
repulsive, and grotesque, and thence to construct a 
masterpiece by means of general and gradual laws , 
those laws themselves being often vile and cruel This 
method is apphed not only to single individuals, but 
also to the whole animated world , not only to phj'sical 
but also to mental forms And when it is fuUy 
reahsed and understood that the genius of man has 
been developed along a line of unbroken descent from 
the simple tendencies which inhabited the ■primeval 
cell, and that in its later stages this development has 
been assisted by the efibrts of man himself, what a 
glorious futurity will open to the human race * It may 
well be that our minds have not done growing, and that 
we may nse as high above our present state as that is 
removed from the condition of the insect and the worm 
For when we examine the human mind we do not find it 
perfect and mature , but in a 'transitional and amphibi- 
ous condition. We hve between two worlds , we soar 
in the atmosphere , we creep upon the soil , we have 
the aspirations of creators and the propensities of quad- 
rupeds There can be but one explanation of this 
fact We are passmg from the animal into a higher 
form , and the drama of this planet is m its Second 
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act We sliall no^s cinlen\our to place tlie fir^l w|>on 
the stage, niul thtu pi'^siug through the ‘-ec-aul, <hall 
proceed to ‘•peculate tijKui the third The ftcnc «{itns 
•with the Sohr S\stcm Time uncvrlaiu , a 
thou‘-and imlliou jc.irs ago. 
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That region of the universe which is visible to mortal 
ejcs has been named the solar system it is composed 
of innumerable stars, and each star is a white hot sun, 
the centre aiid sovereign of a world Our oivn sim is 
attended by a company of cold, dark globes, i evolving 
round it in accordance with the law of gravitation, 
they also rotate like joints before the fire, turning 
first one side, and then the other, to the central hght 
The path that is traced by the outermost planet is the 
limit of the sun’s domain, which is too extensive to be 
measured mto miles If a jockey mounted on a 
wmner of the Derby had started when Moses was 
bom, and had galloped ever since at full speed, he 
would be bj this time about half the way across Yet 
this world seems large to us, only because we are ^o 
small It is merely a drop m the ocean of space 
The stars which ne see on a fine mght are also suns 
as important as our own , and so vast is the distance 
which separates their worlds from ours, that a flash of 
hghtmng would be years upon the road These various 
solar systems axe not mdependent of one another 
they ar*e members of the same community They are 
saihng in order round a pomt to us unknown Our 
own sun, drawmg with it the planets m its course, is 
spmnmg fiinously upon its axis, and dashing through 
bpace at four miles a second And not only is the 
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solar system an organ of one gigantic form , it lias 
also grown to what it is, and may still he considered 
in its youth As the body" of a plant or animal arises 
from a fluid alike in all its parts, so this world of ours 
was once a floating fiery cloud, a nebula or mist, the 
molecules of which were kept asunder by oxccssivc 
heat. But the universe is pervaded by movement 
and by change , there came a penod when the heat 
declmed, and when the atoms obeying their innate de- 
sires rushed to one another, and, concentrating, fonned 
the sun, which at first almost filled the solar world 
But as it cooled, and as it contracted, and as it rotated, 
and as it revolved, it became a sphere in the centre of 
the w'orld , and it cast off pieces which became planets, 
satellites, attendant stars, and they also cast off pieces 
which became snteUites to them Thus the earth is 
the child, and the moon the grandchild of the sun 
When our pUnet first came out into the world it was 
merely a solar fragment, a chip of tho old star, and 
the other planets were in a similar condition But 
these sunhalls were separated from one another, and 
from their parent form, by oceans of ether, a kind of 
attenuated air, so cold that frost itself is fire in com- 
panson The sun burning always m this icy air is 
gradually coolmg down , but it parts slowly with its 
heat on account of its enormous size Our little eai th 
cooled quickly, shrank in size — it had once extended 
to the moon — and finally v}ent out From a globe of 
glowmg gas It became a ball of liquid fire, enveloped 
m a smoky cloud When first we are able to ’restore 
its imjige and examme its construction, we find it com- 
posed of zones oi layers in a molten state, arranged 
according to their weight, and above it we find an 
atmosphere also divided mto layers. Close over the 
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surface vapour of salt was suspended in the air , next, 
a layer of dark, smoky, carbonic acid gas , next, oxygen 
and nitrogen, and vapour of •water or common steam 
Witbm the sphere, as it cooled and changed, chemical 
bodies sprang from one another, rushed to and fro, com- 
bined with terrible e'qilosions , wlule in the vane- 
gated atmosphere above, gas-hurricanes arose and flung 
the elements mto disorder So sped the earth, roar- 
ing and flammg through the sk)*, leanng behind it Or 
fiery track, sweeping round the sun in its oval course 
Year followed year, centuiy followed century, epoch 
followed epoch Then the globe began to cool upon 
its surface Flakes of solid matter floated on the 
molten sea, wluch rose and fell m flammg tides to- 
wards a hidden and benighted moon The flakes 
caked together, and covered the ball -with a sohd sheet, 
which w’-as upraised and cracked by the tidal waves 
beneath, like thm ice upon the Arctic seas In time 
it tluckened and became firm, but subterranean storms 
often npped it open in vast chasms, from which masses 
of hquid lava spouted in the air, and fell back upon 
the hissing crust Everywhere heaps of ashes were 
thus formed, and the earth was seamed with scars and 
gaping wounds When the burning heat of the air 
had abated, the salt was condensed, and fell like snow 
upon the earth, and covered it ten feet thick. The 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, lymg overhead m the form 
of steam, descended in one great shower, and so the 
primeval sea was formed. It was dark, warm, and 
mtensely salt at first it overspread the surface i the 
globe , then volcamc islands were cast up , and as the 
earth cooled downwards to its core, it shrivelled into 
folds, as an apple m the wmter when its pulp dries up 
These folds and wrinkles were mountain raises, and 
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continents appearing above tbe level of the sea Our 
planet was then divided into land and water m the 
same proportions as exist at the present time For 
though land is always changmg into water, and 
water is always changing into land, their relative 
quantities remain the same The air was black, 
Plight was eternal, lUummed only by lightning and 
volcanoes, the earth was unconscious of the sun’s 
existence , its heat was derived from the fire within, 
and was uniform from pole to pole But the 
crust thickened , the inner heat could no longer 
be felt upon the surface , the atmosphere brightened 
a little, and the sun’s rays penetrated to the earth 
From the shape, the attitude, and the revolutions of 
our planet, resulted an unequal distribution of solar 
heat, and to this inequality the earth is indebted for 
the varied nature of its aspects and productions 
Climate was created winds arose in the air , currents 
m the deep , the sun sucked up the waters of the sea, 
leavmg the - salt behmd , ram-clouds were formed, 
and fresh water bestowed upon the land The under- 
ground fires assisted tbe planet’s groivth by transform- 
mg the soils mto crystaUine structures, and by raising 
the rocks thus altered to the surface , by producing 
volcamc eruptions, hot sprmgs, and other fiery pheno- 
mena But the chief Architect and Decorator of this 
planet was the Sun When the black ved of the earth 
was hfted, when the sunlight entered the turbid waters 
^the pnmeval sea, “ an interesting event ” took place. 
The earth became with young 

In uater there are always floating about a multi- 
^de of specks which are usually minute fingments of 
the soil But now appeared certain specks which, 
though they resembled the others, possessed certain 
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properties of a very peculiar kind First, they 
brought forth little specks, precise copies of them- 
selves they issued their own duplicates And 
secondlj*, they performed in their own persons an 
elaborate chemical operation Imbibing water and 
air, they manufactured those elements with the assist- 
ance of the solar ra}'s, into the compounds of which 
their own bodies were composed, ginng back to the 
water those components which they did not require 
And then appeared other little specks which swalloued 
up the first, and manufactured them into the com- 
pounds more complex still, of which they, the second 
comers, were composed The first were embryonic 
plants , the second were embryonic animals They 
were both alike in appearance , both repeated them- 
sehes, or reproduced, in the same manner The 
difierenco between them was this, that the plants 
could liie on raw air and water, the animals could 
li\e only on those elements when prepared by sun- 
light in the body of the plant The office of vegeta- 
tion upon the earth is therefore of a culinary natuie, 
and the plant, when devoured, gives the animal that 
heat which is its life, just as coal (a cake of fossil 
legetation) gives heat to the apartment in which it is 
consumed But this heat, whether it lies hidden in 
the green and growing plant, or in its black and stony 
corpse, was V at first acquired from the sun Glonous 
Apollo is the parent of us all Animal heat is solar 
heat , a blush is a stray sunbeam , Life is bottled sun- 
shine, and Death the silent-footed butler who draws 
out the cork. 

Those dots of animated jelly, without definite form 
or figure, swimmmg unconsciously in the primeval sea, 
were the ancestors of man The histoiy of our race 
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begins Tvitb them, and continues without an interrup- 
tion to the present day , a splendid narrative, the ma- 
terials of which It IS for science to discover, the glories 
of which it IS for poets to portray ' 

Owmg to the action of surroundmg forces, the outer 
parts of the onginal jelly-dot became harder and more 
sohd than the parts within, and so it assumed the 
shape of the cell or sphere Its food consisted of 
microscopic fragments of vegetable matter imbibed 
through its surface or outer nnd, such portions as were 
not “made up" being expelled or excreted in the 
same manner as they were taken m. There -vs as no 
difference of parts, except that the outside was solid 
and the inside soft The creature’s body was its 
hand, its stomach, and its mouth When it had lived 
a certam time it burst and died, kberatmg, as it did 
so, a brood of cells which had slowly ripened withm 
But sometimes these new cells, instead of being de- 
tached when they were bom, remained cohering to 
the parent cell, thus making the animal consist of 
several cells instead of only one In the first case the 
process is termed Reproduction , in the second case it 
IS termed Growth But the two operations are in 
reahfy the same Growth is coherent reproduction , 
Reproduction is detached growth 

Tune goes on. Our animal is now a cdl-republic 
enclosed by a wrapper of solidified and altered cells 
Next, m this wrapper a further change takes place 
It protrudes mto hmbs, a gapmg mouth appears 
The hmbs or tentacles grasp the food and put it 
withm the mouth , other hmbs qirout forth and carry 
their owner from place to place In the meantime the 
cells within are also changed, their partitions are 
removed , the many-waUed apartments are converted 
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into gallenes or tubes, along wbicb the food is con- 
veyed fiom one part of tlie body to another These 
tubes are filled with blood, pumped backwards and 
forwards by the heart The muscles which move the 
outei limbs are equipped with nerves, the movements 
of which are directed from centres in the spme and 
brain The functions of life are thus divided, and 
each department has an organ of its own The repro- 
ductive function IS divided farther stilL Two separate 
elements are formed, one prepares and ejects the 
sperm-cell which the other receives, and imites to the 
germ-celh At a later period m the History of Life 
this arTcingement is supplanted by another, more com- 
phcated still The two elements no longer co-exist in 
the same form, and thus reproduction can only be 
effected by means of co-operation between two distmct 
and independent individuals How important a fact 
IS this will presently appear 

These vanous inventions of Nature, so far as we 
have gone , the hmbs of locomotion and prehension , 
the heart with its vessels , the bram with its nerves , 
and the separation of the sexes, all occurred in the 
marine period of the earth’s bfe m the dark deep 
sea womb 

Similar changes, but mfenor in degree, occurred in 
the vegetable world The shapeless specks became 
one-celled they were next strung together hke a chain 
of beads , they then grew mto sea-weed and aqueous 
plants, which floated about, and finally obtamed a 
footmg on the land But they dwelt long ages on the 
earth before their sex appeared There were no 
flowers m that primeval world, for the flower is a sign of 
love Gigantic mosses and tree ferns clothed the earth, 
and reproduced themselves by scattermg cells around 
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Ammals followed their prey, the plants, from the 
water to the land and became adapted for terrestnal 
life At that period the atmosphere was thickened 
with carbonic acid gas, and was more pestilential than, 
the Black Hole of Calcutta Only reptiles, with slug- 
gish and imperfect respiratory organs, could breathe 
in such an air But that fatal gas was bread to the 
vegetable world, which took the carbon into its body, 
and thus the atmosphere was pimfied in time The 
vast masses of carbon which the plants took out of the 
air in order to allow a higher dass of animal to appear 
upon the stage, were bnned in the earth, hardened 
into coal, and were brought m by the Author in the 
second act — ^now on 

The coal-matter being thus removed, the air was 
bnght and pure the sun glowed with radiance and 
force, the reptiles were converted into birds and 
quadrupeds of many kinds, insects rising from the 
land and from the water hummed and sparkled in the 
air the forests were adorned with Bowel’s, and cheered 
with song And as the penods rolled on, the inhabit- 
ants of the earth became more complex in their struc- 
ture, more symmetncal in form, and more advanced 
in mental power, till at last the future lord of the 
planet himself appeared upon the stage The first 
act of the drama is here concluded hut the division 
IS merely artificial , in Nature there is no entr’acte , 
no curtain falls Her scenes resemble dissolving 
views , the lower animals pass into man by soft slow 
insensible gradations ’ ’ 

We must now consider the question, How and Why 
have these marvellous changes taken place? How, 
and Why did the primeval jelly dots assume the form 
01 the cell or sphere ^ 
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It has been already sho^^Ti that contmiial changes 
occurred m the pnine\ol atmosphere and m the pnin- 
eval sea These changes acting upon animal life 
producetl changes in its composition For as animals 
are the result and expression of the conditions under 
ivhich they are horn, it is natural to suppose that 
when these conditions are changed, the animals should 
also change When the conditions of life are abruptly 
altered and instantaneously transformed, the animals 
are of course destroyed , but wdien, ns is usually the 
case, the changes are gradual, the animals arc slowly 
modified into harmony with the neighbounng condi- 
tions The primeval speck of life being acted upon 
by a variety of forces, became varied m its stmeturo , 
and as these forces vaned fiom period to period, the 
oiganisms also varied Complexity of parts results 
from complexity of environment Multiformity of 
circumstance produces multifoimity of species The 
develojiment of animal life fiom the homogeneous to 
the heterogeneous, from the simple to the complex, 
from uniformity to multifoi'imty, is caused by the de- 
velopment of the Earth itself from a monotonous 
water-covered globe "with one aspect, one constitution, 
and one temperature to this varied earth on which we 
dwell, where each foot of land differs in some respect 
from the one beside it The modifications on modifica- 
tions of the amraal are due to the modifications on modi- 
fications of the medium in which and on which it lived 
And this operation of Nature is hastened and facilitated 
by a law which in itself is murderous and cruel The 
Earth is over-populated upon pnnciple Of the am- 
mals that are born, a few only can survive Tliere 
IS not enough food for all, nature scrambles what 
there is among the crowd. If any animal possesses an 
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advantage, however slight, over those wath whom he 
competes in this Food-scramble or struggle for exist- 
ence, he will certainly survive , and if he survives, then 
some one else, so gentle Nature orders it, must die 
This Law of competition becomes itself a Force by 
developmg shght vanations along lines of utility into 
widely different and specific forms 

But how IS it that animals of the higher type pre- 
vail ? "Why should species, with a tendency towards 
• a complicated structure, generally triumph over simple 
forms ? The reason appears to be this, that whenever 
a change takes place it is almost mvanably a change 
towards complexity Now it is an ascertained law 
that animals are mvigorated by a slight change, they 
are therefore improved by an approach towards com- 
plexity Let us take the most mystenous of all pro- 
gressive operations — ^the division of the sexes The 
hermaphrodite can fertilise itself, but its organs are so 
arranged that it can be fertilised by another individual, 
the wmd or the water acting as the go-between. The 
offepnng of such separate unions are always more 
vigorous than the home-bom progeny of the herma- 
phrodite The latter are therefore killed off by means 
of the straggle for existence, and sexual union, at first 
the exception, becomes the rale Just as a body of 
artisans can do more work and better work when each 
man devotes his whole hfe to a smgle department of 
the craft, so it is good for the ammal that division of 
labour should be estabhshed in its structure , that in- 
stead of the creature being its own mouth, its own 
^mach. Its own organ of excretion, reproduction, and 
locomotion, it should be divided into separate parts 
one of which moves it, another part takes the food" 
another part chews, another part digests, another part 
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prepares tbe blood, anotber part ptinips tbe blood to 
and fio, anotber part reproduces tbe species, anotber 
part nounsbes tbe young, wbile over all presides tbe 
Brain. 

But bow IS it that some ammals have progressed 
wbile others bave remained at tbe bottom of tbe scale, 
and others again bave advanced only to a certam 
pomt 1 If all bave grown out of such specks of ani- 
mated jelly as are stiU to be found witbm tbe sea, 
bow IS it that some bave remained throughout infimte 
penods of time unchanged , that others bave remained 
in ,tbe form of tbe sponge, rooted upon rocks , that 
others, bke tbe lobster, bave never exchanged then: 
jomted bodies for tbe more perfect skeleton of tbe 
fish , that some fish bave taken to tbe land, and have 
been conveited mto reptiles, and then mto birds or 
quadrupeds, while others bave remained in tbe aqueous 
condition , and lastly, that one animal, namely Man, 
has contrived to distance aE tbe others when, as it is 
acknowledged, they all started fair ? 

In reply, let me ask those who admit tbe develop- 
ment of all civilized people from tbe savage state — 
and that no geologist will now deny , — let me ask 
them bow it is that Emopeans bave advanced (this 
involving a. change in tbe structme of tbe brain), 
while others bave remained in tbe savage state, others 
in tbe pastoral condition, others fixed at a certain 
pomt of culture, as the Hmdoos and tbe Ghmese ? 
Tbe analogy is perfect, and tbe answer is m either 
case tbe same Those forms remain stationary which 
aie able to preserve their conditions of hfe unchanged 
Tbe savages of tbe primeval forest, when tbe game is 
exhausted m one region, migrate to anotber region 
where game exists They lemain theiefore in tbe 
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hunting state Tlie shepherds of the houndless plains, 
when one pasture is devoured by their flocks, migrate 
to another pasture where they find grass and water in 
abundance But when m a land like Egypt, the mhabi- 
tants are confined to a certain tract of land they are 
unable to evade the famine of food produced by the 
vicissitudes of nature and the law of population , they 
are compelled to invent in order to subsist , new 
modes of life, new powers, new desires, new sentiments 
anse , and the human ammal is changed Then a 
second penod of immobility arrives , by means of des- 
potism, caste, slavery, and infanticide, the statu qvo 
IS presented 

In the primeval sea the conditions of life were con- 
stantly changing, but its mmates could usually keep 
them constant by migration For mstance, let us 
imagme a species accustomed to dwell at the bottom 
of the sea, feedmg on the vegetable matter and oxygen 
gas which come down by liquid difFusion from the 
waters of the surface By elevation of the sea-bed, 
or by the deposit of sediment from rivers, that part of 
the sea which this species mhabits, becomes gradually 
shallow and light. The animal would migrate into 
deep dark water, and would therefore undergo no 
chaugo But let us suppose that it is prevented from 
migratmg by a wall of rocks. It would then be ex- 
posed to light, and to other novel foices, and it would 
either change or die 

Here progress is the result of absolute necessily, 
and such must always be the case Animals which 
inhabit the waters have no mnate desire to make ac- 
quamtance with the land , but it sometimes so hap- 
pens that they hve m shallow places, where they are 
left uncovered at low water for a certam time, and so. 
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m the course of geological periods, the species hecomes 
amphibious m habit , and then the hard struggle for 
life in the water, with the abundance of food upon the 
land, leads them to adopt tenestnal life Theie are 
creatures now existmg, of whom it is not easy to say 
whether they belong to the water or the land theie 
are fishes which walk about on shore, and chmb 
trees It is not difficult to imagme such animals as 
these deserting the water, and entirely hving upon 
land. 

But the development of life, m its vaned aspects, 
must always remam mcomprehensible to those who 
have not studied the noble science of geology, or who 
at least have not made themselves acquainted with its 
chief results. Unless the student understands what 
extraordmary transformation scenes have taken place 
upon the globe, aU that is now land, havmg formerly 
been sea, and all that is now sea having formerly been 
land, not only once, but again, and agam, and again , 
unless he understands that these changes have been 
produced by the same gradual, and apparently msigni- 
ficant causes, as those which are now at work before 
om eyes , the sea gnawmg away the chff upon the 
shore, the nver carrying soil to the sea, the glacier 
gliding doivn the mountain slope , the iceberg 
bearmg huge boulderb to mid ocean , the coralline 
insects buildmg archipelagoes , the mtemal fires sud- 
denly spouting forth stones and ashes, or slowly up- 
heavmg contments unless be fully understands how 
dehberate is Nature’s method, how prodigal she is of 
time, how irregular and capricious she is in all her 
operations— he wiE never cease to wonder that allied 
forms should be distributed m apparent disoider and 
confusion, mstead of being arranged on a regular 
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a&cendtng scale And, moreover, -utiless he understands 
ho\T Nature, like the Sibyl, destroys lier own books, 
he Avill never cease to wonder at the absence of miss-/ 
ing links For it is not one missing Imk, but millionsf 
that we require It would however be just as reaf 
sonable to expect to 6nd every book that ever was i 
wiitten , eveiy clay-tablet that ever was baked in the 
printing ovens of Chaldaia , every rock that was ever 
inscribed , every obelisk that was ever engraved, every / 
temple wall that was ever pamted with hieroglyphics, 
as to expect to find every fossil of importance ‘Where 
are the missing hnks in hterature, and wheie are the 
primeval forms ^ Where are the ancient Sanscrit 
hymns that were written without ink on palm leaves 
with an iron peni Wheie are the thousands of 
Hebrew bibles that were written before the tenth cen- 
tury, A.D ? Where arc the lost books of the Romans 
and the Greeks 1 We know that many manusciipts 
have been consumed m great fires, the file of Alex- 
andna in the tune of Julius Cmsar, which no doubt 
destroyed papyn that could never be replaced, the 
fire m the time of Oumar , the fires bghted by Popes 
and reverend Fathers of the Church , and the fire of 
^nstantmople during the Crusades, which robbed us 
for ever of Aman's history of the successors of Alex- 
ander , Ctesias' history of Persia, and his description 
several books of Diodorus, Agatharcides, 

, twenty orations of Demosthenes, and 
h Sappho Bub the material of books, 

e er paper or parchment, bark, clay, or stone, is 
a ways o a perishable nature, and, under ordinary 
circumstances, is destroyed sooner or later by tlie 
^tion of the atmosphere Were it not that hooks 
can be copied, what would remam to us of the htera- 
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ttirc of tljc pn«?l ? In n roinless country sncXx n«; Eg>’pt, 
whicU IS a inusowra of Ufaturo, a inonuincutal land, not 
only painted and engraien rccortl'?, but c\cn ]vipor 
scrolh of an inuncnso antiquity ha\ c boon prcscri cd. 
But if -vsc add to these the rock inscriptions, the 
printed bucks, and inscnbed cylindeis of Western 
Asia, how scanty and fortuitous are the remains ' Lot 
us now remember that fossils cannot be copied , once 
destroyed, they arc for e\or lost Is it •wonderful, 
theiofore, that so foil should be left^ Fires greater 
than those of Alexandria and Constantinople are c% cr 
burning beneath our feet , at this % cry moment a pre- 
cious libraiy may be in flames Yet that is not the 
worst The action of air and water is fatal to the 
archives of nature, wdiich it is not part of natiiie’s 
plan to preseno for our instruction Those annuals 
wbicb have neither bones nor sbclls are at once 
destroyed , and those which possess a solid fiamew'ork 
are only preserved under special and exceptional con- 
ditions The marvel is not that wo find so little, hut 
that wo find so much The development of man from 
the lower animals is now an authenticated fact We 
believe, therefore, that connecting links hetw eon man 
and some ape-like animal existed for the same reason 
that w 0 holiev e the second decade of Lii y existed It 
is not impossible that the missing hooks of Livy may 
he discovered at some future day beneath the Italian 
sod It IS not impossible that forms intermediate be- 
tween man and Ins ape-like ancestors may he dis- 
covered in the unexplored strata of equatorial Africa, 
or the Indian Archipelago But either event is im- 
probable in the extreme , and the existence of such 
intermediate forms will be admitted by the liistoiians 
of the next generation, whethei they are found or not 
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We shall now proceed to describe the rise and pro- 
gress of the mental principle The origin of mind 
IS an inscrutable mystery, hut so is the ongin of mat- 
ter If we go back to the beginning we find a world 
of gas, the atoms of which were kept asunder by ex- 
cessive heat Where did those atoms come from 1 
How were they made ? What were they made for 1 
In reply to these questions theology is garrulous, but 
science is dumb 

Mind IS a property of matter Matter is mhabited 
by mmd. There can be no mind without matter , 
there can be no matter without mmd When the 
matter is simple in its composition, its mental tenden- 
cies are also simple , the atoms merely tend to ap- 
proach one another and to cohere , and as matter 
under the influence of varied forces (evolved by the 
cooling of the world) becomes more vaned m its com- 
position, its mental tendencies become more and moie 
numerous, more and more complex, more and more 
elevated, till at last they are developed mto the desires 
and propensities of the animal, into the aspirations and 
emotions of the man. But the various tendencies 
which inhabit the human mind, and which devote it 
to ambition, to rehgion, or to love, are not in reahty 
more wonderful than the tendency which impels two 
ships to approach each other m a calm For what 
can be more wonderful than that which can never be 
explained 1 The difference between the mind of the 
ship and the mmd of man is the difference between 
the acorn and the oak 

The simplest atoms are attracted to one another 
merely accordmg to distance and weight That is the 
law of gravitation But the compound atoms, which 
are called elements, display a power of selection, A 
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wnll unite itself to C in profcronce to B , nnd if D 
passes bj, imU dnorcc itself from C, niul unite itself to 
1) Such compounds of a compound aic still more 
complex m their forms, and more inncd m their 
mmds Water ^vhlch is composed of ti\o gases — 
o\}gen and hjdrogeu — when hot, becomes a vapoui , 
^\hcu cold, becomes a crystal In the latter case it 
displays a structural capacity Ciystals assume par- 
ticular forms according to the substances of ^\lllch 
tliej are composed , thej may bo classed into species, 
and if their forms are injured by accident, thej ha\ o 
the powei of repairing their structure by imbibing mat- 
ter Irom without A Ine form is the lesult of matter 
subjected to certain complev foices, the chief of wdiich 
IS the chemical power of the sun It is continually 
being injured by the wear and tear of its own activity, 
it IS continually darning and stitching its own life 
Aftei a certain peuod of time it loses its self-mendiiig 
power, and consequently dies The crystal giow^s 
fiom without by simple accretions or putting on ot 
coats The plant or animal grows and re-grows from 
within by means of a chemical opeiation Moreovei, 
the crj’stal is merely an individual, the plant oi 
animal is the member of a vast community , before it 
dies, and usually us it dies, it pioduces a repetition of 
itself The mental foiccs wdiich inhabit the primeval 
jelly dot are more complex than those which inhabit 
the crystal , but those of the crj'stal are moic complex 
than those of a gas, and those of a gas than those of 
the true elementaiy atoms which know only tw'o foices 
— ^Attraction and Repulsion — ^the pnmeval Pull and 
Push, which he at the basis of all Nature’s operations 
The absorption of food and the repetition of foim 
in the aminal aie not at first to he distinguished fiom 
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that chemical process which is termed growth Tlien 
from this principle of growth, the root of the human 
flower, two separated instincts like twin seed-leaves 
anse The first is the propensity to preserve self-hfe 
hy seeking food, from this instinct of Self-preserva- 
tion, our mtellectual faculties have been derived The 
second is the propensity to preserve the life of the 
species , and from this instinct of Reproduction, our 
moral faculties have been derived 

The animal at first absorbs its food and unites with 
its mate as blindly and as helplessly as the crystal 
shapes itself into its proper foim, as oxygen combines 
with hydrogen, as ships roll towards each other in a 
calm How then can a line he drawn between the in- 
oiganic and the organic, the lifeless and the alive? 
The cell that vibiates in the water, and the crystal 
that forms in the frost, are each the result of certain 
forces ovei which they have no control But as the 
body of the animal is developed in complexity by the 
action of complex forces, certain grey lumps of matter 
make their appearance withm its structuae, and out of 
these rises a spirit which intioduces the animal to 
himself, which makes him conscious of his omti exisst- 
ence He becomes aware that he is ahve , that' be 
has an appetite, and that other animals have an 
appetite for him His mind though feeble and con- 
tacted IS improved by experience He devises strata- 
gems to avoid his enemies, oi to seize his prey At 
certaia seasons he becomes conscious of his desiie for 
a nmte , and that which, with his ancestors, was a 
blind tendency, an inhented part of growth, becomes 
with him a passion brightened by intelligence 

It IS usually supposed that the transition of an ape- 
like animal into man is the most lemarkable event in 
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tlie history of animated forms But this idea anses 
from human vanity and ignorance The most remailc- 
able event, after the ongm of hfe, is ceitamly that to 
which we now allude , the first glunmermg of consci- 
ousness and reason Yet even here we can draw no 
dividing line The animal becomes conscious that he 
desires food, and at certain periods, a mate , but the 
desires themselves are not new , they existed and they 
ruled him long before When developed to a ceitain 
pomt, he begms to “ take notice,” as the nurses say , 
but his nature remains the same However, this in- 
telligence becomes in time itself a force, and gradually 
obtains to some extent the faculty of diiecting the 
forces by which the animal was once despotically ruled 
By an effort of the human bram, for example, the re- 
productive force, or tenden<g^, or instinct, can be obli- 
terated and suppressed 

What we have to say, then, respecting the origin of 
our early ancestors is this that when mattei was sub- 
jected to a complicated play of forces, chief among 
which was solar mfluence, plants and animals came 
into hfe, and that when animals were subjected to 
an ever-mcreasing variety of forces, they became 
varied m their structure, and that when their 
structure had attamed a certam measure of variety 
they became conscious of their own existence 
and that then nature endowed them with the 
faculty of preseriung their fives, and that of their 
species by means of their own conscious efforts 
Next, it will be shown that the successful competi- 
tors m the struggle for existence, not only obtained 
the food and females for which they strove, but also 
by means of the efforts which they made m 
order to obtam them, raised themselves uncon- 
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sciously in the animated scale And lastly, we shall 
find that men who, in the savage state, are httle better 
than the brutes, their lives being absorbed m the busi- 
ness of self-preservation and reproduction, are now in 
the civilised condition becoming conscious of the scheme 
of nature, and are begmmng to assist hei by the me- 
thodical improvement of their mental powers 

The lower ammals have a hard matter to earn their 
daily bread, and to preserve their cluldren from starv- 
ation , and with them the course of true love does not 
by any means run smooth Since only a few can succeed 
in the scramble for food, and not all can obtain mates, 
for polygamy frequently prevails, it follows as a matter of 
necessity, that those ammals which axe the strongest, 
the swiftest, and the most intelligent, wiU survive and 
and leave offspmg, and by the continued survival of 
the fittest, the animated world improves from genera- 
tion to generation, and rises in the scale So far as 
strength and swiftness are concerned, limits are placed 
upon improvement But there are no hmits to the 
improvement of intelligence We find in the lower 
kingdom muscular power in its perfection , but the 
brain is always imperfect, always young, always grow- 
ing, always capable of being developed In writing 
tlie history of animal progress we must therefore con- 
centrate our attention upon the brain, and we shall 
find that the development of that organ is in great 
mea^e due to the influence of the affections 
- Whether Nature has placed pain at the portals of 
love throughout the ammal kingdom as she has at the 
portals of matermty, or whatever may be the cause, 

1 IS certain that -^e female flees from the male at 
tne courtmg season, and that he captures her by means 
of his strength, swiftness, dextenty, or cunning, m the 
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snme manner as lie obtains his prey He is also 
obliged to fight duels in older to possess or to retain 
her, and thus his courage is developed But at a later 
period in animal life a more peaceable kind of court- 
ship comes into vogue The females become queens 
They select their husbands fioin a crowd of admirers, 
who strive to please them with their colours, their 
perfumes, or their music The cavaliers adorned in 
their bright wedding suits, which they wear only at 
the love-making season* displaj* themselves before the 
d.imes Others serenade them with vocal song, or by 
means of an apparatus fitted to the limbs, w'hicli cor- 
responds to iiistnimcntal music. Rival troubadours 
will sing before their lady, as she sits in liei leafy 
bow'cr, till one of them is compelled to 5neld from sheer 
evhaustion, and a feathered hcio has been knowm to 
sing till he dropped dow'u dead At this period 
scvual timidity becomes a delicious coyness which 
arouses the ardour of the male Thus Love is 
bom it IS brought forth by the association of ideas 
The desire of an animal to satisfy a want grows into 
an affection beyond and independent of the want In 
the same manner the love of tho young for its paionts 
grows out of its liking for the food wdiicli the parents 
supply , and the love of parents for the young, though 
more obscure, may perhaps also bo explained by 
association The mother no doubt behoves the off- 
spring to be part of herself, as it was in fact but a 
short time before, and thus feels for it a kind of self- 
love The affection of the offspnng for the parents 
and of parents for the offspring, and of spouses for 
each other, at first endures only for a season But 
when the mtelhgence of the animals has risen to a 
ceitam point, them powers of memory are improved, they 
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recognise their parents, their spouses, their young, long 
after the business of the nest is o\ er and consort together 
to renew their caresses and endearments In this 
manner the flock is formed , it is based upon domestic 
love And soon evpenence teaches them the adian- 
tages of union They are the better able when m 
flocks to obtain food, and to defend themselves against 
their foes They accordingly dvell together, and by 
means of their social habits their intelligence is 
quickened, their affections ar^ enlarged TJie mem- 
bers of animal societies possess in a marvellous degree 
the power of co-operation, the sentiment of fidelity to 
the herd By bnefly describing v hat the lower 
animals do, and what they feel, we shall show that 
they possess m a disiiersed and elementaTj’’ condi- 
tion all the materials of which hiunan nature is com- 
posed 

In their communities there is sometimes a regular 
form of government and a division into castes They 
have their monarch, their labourers, and soldiers, who 
are sterile females like the Amazons of Dahomey 
They have slaves which they capture by means of 
mihtary expeditions, attacking the villages of their 
victims and carrying off the pnsoners in their mouths. 
They afterwards make the slaves carry them They 
have domestic animals which they milk They form 
alliances with animals of a foreign species or nationality 
and admit them mto the community when it can be 
profited thereby They build houses or towus which 
are ingeniously constructed, and which m proportion ' 
to the size of the architects, are greater than the 
Pyramids They have club-houses or salons which 
they decorate with flowers and bright shells They 
march m regular order, when they feed they post 
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sentries in Inch utter alert cnes from time to time, just 
as our sentries cry alVs well They combine to 
execute punishment, expelling or killing an ill-con- 
ducted member of the tribe As among savages, the 
sick and the •weakly are usually killed though some- 
times they are kept alive by alms, even the bhnd 
being fed by charitable pemons They labour in- 
cessantly for the welfare of the community, they bear 
one another's burdens , they fight ■with indomitable 
courage for the fatherland, and endeavour to rescue 
a comrade even against overwhelming odds The 
domestic viitucs are strong amongst them Their 
coniugal love is often intense and pure , spouses have 
been known to pine to death -w'hen parted from each 
other But if they have human virtues, they have 
also human vices , conjugal mfidehty is known 
amongst them , and some animals appear to be pio- 
fligate by nature They are exceedingly jealous 
They sport, and gamble, and fnsk, and caress, and kiss 
each other, putting mouth to mouth They shed tears 
Thej' utter musical sounds in tune They are cleanly 
m their persons They are ostentatious and vain, 
proud of their personal appearance, bestoiving much 
time upon their toilet They meditate and execute 
revenge, keeping in memory those who have offended 
them They dream They are capable of reflection 
and selection, they dehberate between tivo opposite 
desires They are inquisitive and often fall vietims to 
their passion for mvestigating every object -which they 
have not seen before They pioflt by experience, 
they die wnser than they ivere born, and though their 
stock of knowledge in great measure dies with them, 
their young ones acquire some of it by means of in- 
heritance and imitation 

2 D 
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These remaTkahle mental powers were acquired 
hy the lower amraals partly through the struggle to 
obtain food, which sharpened their intelligence , and 
partly through the struggle to obtain the favour® of 
the females, which de\ eloped their affection® In all 
cases, progress resulted from neccssit} Itaces change 
only that they may not die , thej are dei eloped, ®o to 
gieak, in self-defence They have no inherent 


tendency to nse in the organic scale as plants grow to 
then- flower, as animals grow to their pnme They 
have, however, a capacity for progress, and that is 
called forth by circumstances acting upon them from 
without The law of growth in the lowei kingdom is 
this, that all progress ts preceded hy calamity, that all 
improvement is based upon defect Tins law affords 
us the clue to a phenomenon which at first is difficult 
to understand. That animal winch has triumphed 
over all the rest, was evceedingl} defective in its 
physique The race has not been to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong But the verj defects of that 
animal’s body made it evclnsivcly rely upon its mind, 
and when the struggle for life became sov ere, the mind 
was improved by natural selection, and the animal 
was slowly developed mto Man, 


Our ape-bke ancestors were not unlike tlio existing 
gonlla, chimpanzee, and ourang-outang TJicy lived 
in large herds and were probfic , polygamy was in 
vogue, and at the courting season love-duels were 
fought among the males They chiefly inhabited the 
ground, but ascended the trees in search of fruit, and 
built platforms of sticks and leaves, on which the 
em es were confined, and which were occasionally 
used as sleepmg-places, just as birds sometime, roost 
in old nests These animals went on all fours, risin^^ 
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to tlie upriglit posture now and then, in order to see 
some object at a distance, but supporting that posture 
with difficulty, holding on to a branch with one hand 
They were slow in their movement , their body was 
almost naked, so scantily was it clothed with hair , the 
males had but poorly developed tusks, or canme teeth , 
the ears were flattened from disuse, and had no longer 
the power of being raised , the tail as in all great apes 
had disappeared beneath the skin This defenceless 
structure resulted from the favourable conditions under 
which, during many ages, these animals had lived 
They inhabited a warm tropical land , they had few 
enemies, and abundant food , their physical powers 
had been enfeebled by disuse But nothing is ever 
lost in natuie What had become of the force which 
had once been expended on agihty and strength ? It 
had passed mto the brain. 

The chimpanzee is not so large a creature or so 
strong as the gorilla , but, as I was informed by the 
natives in that country where the two species exist 
together, the chimpanzee is the more mtelligent of 
the two In the same mannei our ape-like ancestors 
were inferior to the chimpanzee in strength and ac- 
tivity, and its superior in mental powers 

All gregarious animals have a language, by means 
of which they communicate with one another Some- 
times their language is that of touch cut off the 
antennse of the ant, and it is dumb With most 
ammals the language is that of vocal sound, and its 
varied mtonations of anger, joy, or grief, may be dis- 
tmgiiished even by the human ear Ammals have 
also their alarm-cnes, their love-caUs, and sweet mur- 
murmg plamtive sounds, which are uttered only by 
mothers as they fondle and nurse their young The 
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language of our progenitors consisted of vocal sounds, 
and also movements of the hands The activity of 
mind and social affection developed in these animals 
through the Lavr of Compensation made them fond of 
hahbling and gesturing to one another, and thus their 
language was already of a complicated nature, when 
events occurred which developed it still more Owmg 
to causes remotely dependent on geological revolu- 
tions, dark days fell upon these creatures Food 
became scanty , enemies surrounded them The con- 
tmual presence of danger, the habit of mcessant com- 
- bat, drew them more closely together Their defects 
of activity and strength made them rely on one another 
for protection. Nothmg now but their unexampled 
power of combmation could save their hves This 


power of combination was entirely dependent upon 
their language, which was developed and improved 
untd at length it passed into a new stage. The first 
stage of language is that of Intonation, m which the 
ideas are arranged on a chromatic scale We still 


use this language in conversmg with our dogs, who 
perfectly understand the difference beWeen the curses, 
not loud but deep, which are vented on their heads, 
and the caressing sounds, which axe usually uttered 
in falsetto , while we understand the growl, the whme, 
and the excited yelp of joy The new stage of lan- 
guage was that of Imitation Impelled partly by 
necessity, partly by social love, combmed with mental 
acti^ty, these animals began to notify events to one 
another by imitative sounds, gestures, and grimaces 
For justice, when they wished to indicate the neigh- 
bourhood of a wild beast, they gave a low growl , they 
^mted m- a ce^m direction, they shaped their 
features to resemble his , they crawled stealthily along 
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With their belly croticbed to the ground To imitate 
vater, they bubbled ivitb tbeir mouths , they grubbed 
■with their hands and pretended t6 eat, to show that 
they had discovered roots The pleasure and profit 
obtamed from thus communicatmg their ideas to one 
another led them to mvent conversation Language 
passed into its third stage — ^the Conventional or Arti- 
ficial Certam objects vere pomted out, and certam’ 
sounds were utteied, and it was agreed that those 
soimds should always signify the objects named At 
first this conventional language consisted only of sub- 
stantives , each word sigmfied an object, and was a 
sentence m itself Aftei wards adjectives and verbs 
were mtroduced , and lastly, words which had at first 
been used for physical objects were applied to the 
nomenclature of ideas 

Combmation is a method of resistance , language is 
the instrument of combination Language, therefore, 
may be considered the first weapon of our species, and 
was improved, as all weapons would be, by that long, 
never-ceasmg war, the Battle of Existence Our 
second weapon ivas the Hand With monkeys the 
hand is used ns a foot, and the foot is used as a hand 
But when the hand began to be used for throwmg 
missiles, it was speciahsed more and more, and feet 
were required to do all the work oif locomotion 
This separation of the foot and hand is the last in- 
stance of the physiological division of labour , and 
when it was effected, the human frame became com- 
plete The erect posture was assumed that it is 
modem and unnatural is shoivn by the difficulty 
with which it IS mamtamed for any length of time 
The centie of gravity bemg thus shifted, certam altera- 
tions were produced m the physical appearance of the 
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species, since that time however, the human body has 
been hut shghtly changed, the distinctions which exist 
between the laces of men being unimportant and 
external Such as they are, they have been produced 
« by differences of climate and food actmg mdirectly 
upon the races throughout geological periods , and it 
IS also possible that these distmctions of hair and skm 
were chiefly acquired at a time when man’s mtelh- 
gence being imperfectly developed, his physical or- 
ganisation was more easily moulded by external 
conditions than was afterwards the case For while 
with the lower animals the conditions by which they 
are surrounded can produce alterations throughout 
their whole structure, or m any part , with men, they 
can produce an alteration only in the brain For m- 
stance, a quadruped mhabits a region which, owing to 
geological changes, is gradually assummg an Arctic 
charactei In the course of some hundreds or thou- 
sands of centuries the species puts on a coat of warm 
fur, which IS either white m colour, or which turns 
white at the snowy period of the year But when man 
IS exposed to similar conditions he builds a warm house 
and kills certain animals, that he may wear their 
skms By these means he evades the changed con- 
ditions so far as his general structure is concerned 
But his hi am has been indirectly altered by the 
c mate Courage, mdustiy, and mgenuity, have been 
ca ed forth by the struggle for existence , the bram 
is t ereby enlarged, and the face assumes a moie in- 

Of such episodes the ancient 
1 oiy 0 man was composed He was ever contend- 
ing mth the forces of nature, with the ivild beasts of 

nnt members of his own species 

1 e IS can In that long and varied struggle 
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his intelligence -was developed His first invention, 
as might he supposed, was an improvement in the art 
of muider The lower animals sharpen their claws 
and vhet then tusks It was meiely an extension of 
this instinct which taught the piimeval men to give 
point and edge to their sticks and stones , and out of 
this first mvention the fiist great discovery was made 
While men were patiently lubhing sticks to pomt 
them into anows, a spark leapt forth and ignited the 
wood-dust which had been scraped from the sticks 
Thus Fire was found By a senes of accidents its 
uses were revealed Its possessors cooked their food, 
and so were improved in health and vigour both of 
body and of mind They altered the face of nature 
by burning doivn forests By burning the witheied 
grass they favoured the growth of the young crop, 
and thus attracted, m the praine lands, thousands of 
wild animals to their fresh green pastures With the 
assistance of fire they felled trees and hollowed logs 
into canoes They hardened the points of stakes m 
the embers , and with their new weapons weie able to 
attack the Mammoth, thrusting then spears through 
his colossal throat They made pots Thej' em- 
ployed their new servant in agriculture and m metal- 
lurgy They used it also as a weapon , they shot 
flaming arrows, or hurled fiery 3avehns against the foe 
Above aU, they prepared, by means of fire, the vege- 
table poison which they discovered in the woods , and 
this mvention must have created a revolution m the 
art of ancient war There is a custom m East Africa 
for the king to send fire to his vassals, who extingmsh 
all the files on then hearths, and re-hght them from 
the brand which the envoy brmgs It is possible that 
this may be a lehc of tnbe subjection to the original 
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Fire tnbe it is certain that the discovery of fire 
■would give the tribes which possessed it an immense 
advantage over all the others War "was contmually 
bemg waged among the primeval men, and tnbes 
were continually dnven, by battle or hunger, to seek 
new lands As hunters they required vast areas 
on which to hve, and so were speedily dispersed 
.over the whole surface of the globe, and adopted 
* various habits and vocations according to the localities 
m which they dwelt But they took with them, from 
their common home, the elements of those pursmts 
The first penod of human history may be entitled 
Forest-hfe The forest was the womb of oui species, 
as the ocean was that of all our kind Tn the dusky 
twihght of the primeval woods the Nations were ob- 
scurely bom While men were yet in the hunting 
stage, while they were yet mere animals of prey, they 
made those discoveries by means of which they weie 
afterwards formed mto three great families — ^the pas- 
toral, the maritime, and the agncviltural 

^Tien a female animal is killed, the young one, 
feanng to be alone, often follows the hunter home , 
it is tamed for sport , and when it is discovered that 
animals can be made useful, domestication is metho- 
dically pursued While men were yet in the forest 
they tamed only the dog to assist them in huntmg, 
and perhaps the fowl as an article of food But when 
certain tnbes, dnven by enemies or by starvation 
firom their old haunts, entered the prairie land, clad 
in skins or bark-cloth, taking with them the'ir fire- 
sticks. and perhaps some blacksmith’s tools, they 
adopted breedmg as their chief pursuit, and sub- 
dued to their service tlie buffalo, the sheep, the goat, 
the camel, the horse, and the ass At first these 
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ammais were merely used as meat , next, tlieir milk- 
givmg powere were developed, and so a daily food was 
obtained without killing the animal itself , then they 
were broken in to carry burdens, to assist then masters 
in the chase and in war , and clothes and houses were 
manufactured fiom their skins 

The forest tnbes who settled on the banks of 
livers leaint to swim and to make nets, fish-tiaps, 
rafts, and c«inoes When they migrated they followed 
the river, and so were earned to the sea - Then the 
ocean became theiisfi^h-pond They learnt to build 
laige canoes, with mast and matting sails , they fol- 
loived the fish far away , lost the land at night, or in 
a storm , discovered new shores, letumed home, and 
again set out as colonists, with their wives and families, 
to the lands w'hich they had found By such means 
the vanous tribes were dispersed beyond the seas 
Thirdly, when the tubes were in the fordst condi- 
tion they lived partly upon roots and berries, partly 
upon game The men hunted, and the women col- 
lected the vegetable food, upon which they subsisted 
exclusively dunng the absence of their liusbands 
When the habitations of a clan were fixed, it often 
happened that the supply of edible plants m the 
neighbourhood would be exliausted, and starvation 
suggested the idea of soivmg and transplantmg Agn- 
culture was probably a female invention , it was 
certamly at fiist a female occupation The bush was 
burnt doivn to clear a place for the crop, and the 
women being too idle to remove the, ashes from the 
soil, cast the seed upon them The ashes acting as 
manme, garden varieties of the eatmg plants appealed 
Among the pastoial people, the seed-beanng grasses 
were also cultivated into laige-gramed corn But as 
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long as tbe tnbes could migrate from one region to 
another, agnculture -was merely a secondary occupa- 
tion, and was left, for tbe most part, m female bands 
It was when a tnbe was impnsoned in a valley ^with 
moimtams or deserts all around, tbat agnculture be- 
became tbeir mam pursuit, as breedmg was tbat of 
the sbepberd wanderers, and fislung tbat of tbe people 
on tbe shore 

The pastoral tnbes bad a surplus supply of meat, 
milk, wool, and tbe rude products of tbe ancient 
loom The manne tnbes had salt and smoked fish 
The agncultural tnbes bad garden-roots and grain 
Here, then, a division of labour bad arisen among tbe 
tnbes , and if only they could be blended together, 
a complete nation would be formed But tbe butcher 
tnbes, tbe fishmonger tnbes, and tbe baker tnbes, 
lived apart from one another; they were timid, ferocious, 
and distrustful , their languages were entirely distmct 
They did not dare to commumcate with one another, 
except to carry on dumb barter, as it -is called A 
certam tnbe, for example, who desired salt> approached 
the frontier of tbe searcoast people, bgbted a fire as a 
signal, and laid down, some meat or flour They then 
retired , tbe coast tnbe came up, laid down salt, and 
also retired The meat or flour tnbe agam w^ent to 
tbe spot, and if tbe salt was sufficient, they took 
It away, if not, they left it untouched, to mdi- 
cate tbat they required more, and so they cbafiered 

a considerable time, each bid consisting of a pro- 
menade ^ . 

It IS evident tbat such a ^tem of trade might go 
on for ages without tbe respective tnbes becoming 
better acquainted with each other It is only by 
means of wax and of religion tbat the tnbes oa.n be 
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compressed into the nation The shepherd tnbes had 
a natural aptitude for war They lived almost entirely 
on horseback , they attacked wild beasts in hand to 
hand conflict on the open plain, and they often fought 
with one another for a pastuie oi a well They were 
attracted by the crops of the agricultural people, whom 
they conqueied -vsuth facility Usually they preferred ' 
their roaming life, and merely exacted a tribute of 
com But sometimes a people worsted in war, exiled 
from their pastures, wandenng homeless through the 
sandy deserts, discovered a fruitful nver plain, in which 
they settled doira, givmg up their nomade habits, but 
keeping their flocks and herds They reduced the 
abongmes to slavery , made some of them labourers 
in the fields , others were appointed to tend the flocks, 
others were sent to the river or the coast to fish , 
others were taught the arts of the distaff and the 
loom, others were made to work as carpenters and 
smiths The wives of the shepherd conqueroi-s were 
no longer obliged to milk the cows and camels, and to 
weave clothes and tents , they became ladies, and were 
attended by domestic slaves Their husbands became 
either mihtary nobles or learned pnests, the com- 
mander-in-chief oi patriarch became the king Foreign 
wars led to foreign commerce, and the pnests de- 
veloped the resources of the countiy The simple 
fabrics of the old tent life were lefined m texture and 
beautified with dyes , the potter’s clay was converted 
into fine porcelam and glass , the blacksmith’s shop 
became a manufactory of ornamented arms , mgenious 
machines were devised for the ungation of the soil , 
the arts and sciences were adopted by the government, 
and employed in the service of the state 

Bere then we have a nation manufactured entirely 
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by means of war Religion is afterwards useful as a 
means of keeping the conquered people in subjection ; 
but in this case it plays only a secondary part In 
another class of nationalities, however, religion operates 
as the prune ageni 

When the human herd 'first wandered through the 
gloomy and gigantic forest, sleeping on reed platforms 
in the trees, or burrowing ui holes, there was no 
government but that of force The strongest man was 
the leader, and ceased to be the leader w'hcn he ceased 
to he the strongest But as the minds of men became 
developed, the ruler was elected by the mcmbci>> of 
the clan, who combined to depose him if he c\cccdcd 
bis rightful powers , and chiefs wore chosen not only 
for their strength, but also sometimes for their beauty, 
and sometimes on account of tbeir intelligence These 
chiefs possessed but little pow’cr, thej meicly c\- 
pressed and executed the voice of the majority But 
when It was believed that the soul was immortal, or, 
in other words, tliat there were ghosfs, when it was 
beheved that the bodies of men w ere merely garments, 
and that the true inmates were spirits, whom death 
stopped bare of flesh and blood, but whom death was 
powerless to kill, when it was believed that these 
souls or ghosts dwelt among the graves, haunted thoir 
old homes, hovered round the scones in which they 
had passed their lives, and even took a part in human 
a airs, a theoiy arose that the ghost of the departed 
chief was still the ruler of the clan, and that in his 
^intual state he could inflict terrible punishments on 

ose by^whom be was offended, and could also bestow 
upon them good fortune, m hunting, in harvests, and 
^ war So then homage and gifts were rendered to 
uu at his grave A child of his house became the 
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inactor of the clan, and professed to receive the coni- 
mancls of the deceased I*or the first time the 
chiefs wcic able to o\crdsc po\\cr 1111110111 einplojiiig 
force, but this power had also its limits In the 
first, place the chief feared he would be punished by 
the ghost if lie injured the people ovei wliom he 
ruled, and there Mere always piopliots or seers w’ho 
could sec \isions and dicaui dicams when the mind of 
the people was excited against the chief By means 
therefore of religion, which at fii^st consisted only 111 
the fear of ghosts, the goicmmont of the clan was 
improved , savage liberty or license was icstrained , 
the young trembled before tho old, wdioni previously 
they had eaten as soon as they were useless Religion 
was also of semce in uniting separated clans In the 
forest, food was scanty , as soon as a clan expanded it 
was forced to divide, and the separated part pursued 
an orbit of its own Savage dialects change almost 
day by day , the old people can alw'ays speak a lan- 
guage which their grandchildren do not understand, 
and so, in tho course of a single generation, the two 
clans become foreigners and foes to one another But 
when ghost-worship had been established, tho members 
of the divided clans lesorted to the holy graves at cer- 
tain seasons of tho year to unite wnth the members of 
the parent clan in sacrificing to the ancestral shades , 
the season of the pilgrimage was made a Truce of 
God , a fair was held, at w'hich trade and competitive 
amusements wei-e earned on Yet still tho clans or 
tnbes had little connection with one another, except- 
ing at that smglc period of the year It was for war 
to continue the work which rehgion had begun Some- 
times the tnbes uniting invaded a foreign country, 
and founded an empire of the kmd which has already 
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■been, described , then the army became a nation, and 
the camp a town In other cases the tribes, being 
weaker than their neighbours, were compelled for their 
mutual protection to draw together into towns, and to 
fortify themselves with walls 

In its original condition the town was a federation 
Each family was a little kingdom in itself, inhabiting 
a fortified cluster of dwellings, having its own domestic 
religion, governed by its own laws Tlic paterfamilias 
was king and priest, he could put to death any mcmlier 
of his family There was little distinction betw'ccn 
the wives, the sons, the daughters, on the one 
hand, and the slaves, the o\en, and the sheep on the 
other These Family Fatheis assembled in council, 
and passed laws foi then mutual convenience and pio- 
tection Yet these laws were not national, they 
resembled treaties between foreign states, and two 
Houses would frequently go to w'ar and fight pitched 
battles in the streets without any interference fiom the 
commonwealth at large If the towm progresbed m 
power and intelligence, the advantages of centraliz- 
ation were perceived by all , the Fathers were induced 
to emancipate their children, and to delegate their 
royal power to a senate or a king, each man w'as 
responsible for his owm actions, and for them alone , 
individuahsm was established This important re- 
volution which, as wo have elsewheie shown, tends to 
produce the religious theory of rewards and punish- 
ments m a future state, was itself in part produced by 
the influence and teaching of the priests 

Besides the worship of the ancestral shades the 
ancient people adored the great deities of nature who 
governed the woods and the waters, the earth and the 
sky When men died, it was supposed that they had 
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been killed by the gods, it "was therefore believed 
that those "wbo bved to a good old age irere special 
favourites of the divine beings Many people asked 
them by what means they bad obtamed the good 
graces of the gods With savages nothing is done 
gratis , the old men were paid foi their advice , and 
m course of time the oracle system was established 
The old men consulted the gods * they at first advised, 
they next commanded what gifts should be offered on 
the altar They collected taxes, they issued orders 
on 'the divme behalf In the city of Federated 
Families the priests formed a sect entirely apart* 
they belonged not to this house, or to that house, 
but to all it was to, their mterest that the famihes 
should be at peace , that a national rehgion should 
be estabhshed , that the household gods or ancestral 
ghosts should be degraded, that the despotism 
‘ of the hearth should be destroyed They acted 
as peacemakers and arbitrators of disputes They 
muted the tribes in the national sacrifice, and the 
solemn dance They preached the power and grandeur 
of the gods They became the tutors of the people , 
they rendered splendid service to mankmd. We are 
accustomed to look only at the dark side of those 
ancient faiths , their frivolous and sangmnaiy laws , 
their abommable ofiermgs, their grotesque rites Yet 
even the pure and lofty rebgions of Confucius and 
Zoroaster , of Moses, and Jesus, and Mahomet, of the 
Brahmins and the Buddhists, have not done so much 
for man as those barbarous rebgions of the early days 
They established a tyranny, and tyranny was useful in 
the childhood of mankind The chiefs could only 
enact those laws which were mdispensable for the 
life of the community But the priests were supposed 
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to utter the commands of Invisible Bemgs whose 
strange tempers could clearly he read in the violent 
outbreaks and changing aspects of the sky The more 
iiTational the laws of the priests appeared, the more 
evident it was that thejr were not of man Terror 
generated piety wild savages were tamed into 
obedience, they became the slaves of the unseen, 
they humbled themselves before the pnests, and im- 
plicitly followed their commands that they might 
escape sickness, calamity, and sudden death , their 
mmds were subjected to a useful discipline , they 
acquired the habit of self-denial, which like all habits 
can become a pleasure to the mind, and can^be trans- 
mitted as a tendency or instinct from generation to 
generation. They were ordered to abstain from cer- 
tain kinds of food, to abstain from fishing and working 
in the fields on days sacred to the gods of the Maters 
and the earth they were taught to give with generosity 
not only in fear, but also m thanksgiving Even the 
human sacrifices which they made were sometimes acts 
of filial piety and of tender love They gave up the 
slaves whom they valued most to attend their fathers 
in the Under-world , or sent their souls as presents 
to the Gods But the chief benefit which rehgion 
ever conferred upon mankmd, whether in ancient or 
in modem times, was undoubtedly the oath The 
pnests taught that if a promise was made in the name 
of the gods, and that promise was broken, the gods 
would kill those who took their name in vain. Such 
is the tme meaning of the third commandment Before 
that time treaties of peace and contracts of every kmd 
m which mutual confidence was required could only be 
effected by the mterchange of hostages But now by 
means of this purely theological device a verbal form 
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became itself a sacred pledge men could at all times 
confide m one another , and foreign tribes met freely 
together beneath the shelter of this useful superstition 
which yet survives m oui courts of law In those days, 
however, the oath lequued no law of pequry to 
sustain its tenois as Xenophon wrote, ‘^He who 
bleaks an oath defies the gods and it was beheved 
that the gods never failed sooner or later to take 
their revenge 

The priests in order to inciease their power, studied 
the properties of plants, the movements of the stars, 
they cultivated music and the imitative arts , reserving 
their knowledge to their own caste, they soon sur- 
passed in mental capacity the people whom they ruled 
And bemg more intelhgent, they became also moie 
moral, for the conscience is an organ of the mind , it 
IS strengthened and refined by the education of the 
intellect They learnt from nature that there is unily 
m aU her parts , hence they beheved that one God or 
man-hke being had made the heavens and the earth 
At first this God was a despotic tithe-taker like them- 
selves , but as their own mmds became moie noble, 
and more pure , as they began to feel towards the 
people a sentiment of paternity and' love, so God, the 
reflected image of their mmds, lose into a majestic 
and benignant being, and this idea leacted on their 
minds, as the imagmation of the artist is inspired by 
the masterpiece which he himself has wrought And, 
as the Venus of iMilo and the Apollo Belvedere have 
been endowed by man with a beauty moie exquisite 
than can be found on earth , a beauty that may weU 
be termed divine , so the God who is worshipped by 
elevated minds, is a mental form endowed with power, 
love, and virtue m perfection The Venus and the 

2 E 
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Apollo are ideals of the body , God. is an ideal of the 
mmd Both are made by men , both are superhuman 
in their beauty , both are human in their form To 
worship the image made of stone is to worship the work 
of the human hand To worslup the image made 
of ideas is to worship the work of the human brain 
God-worship, therefore, is idolatry, but in the early ages 
of mankmd how frmtful of good was that error, how 
ennobhng was that chimera of the brain ! For when 
the pnests had sufficiently progressed in the ivisdom 
of morahty to discover that men should act to others, 
as they would have others act to them , and that they 
should never do m thought what they would not do 
in deed, then these pnests, the shepherds of the 
people, desired to punish those who did evil, and to 
reward those who did good to theur fellow-men , and 
thus, always transfemng their ideas to the imaginary 
being whom they had created, and whom they adored, 
they believed and they taught that God punished the 
guilty, that God rewarded the good, and when they 
perceived that men are not requited in this world 
according to their deeds, they believed and they 
taught that this bnef hfe is merely a preparation for 
another world , and that the souls or ghosts will be 
condemned to eterual misery, or exalted to everlasting 
bliss, accordmg to the hves which they have led within 
the garment of the flesh Tins behef, though not less 
erroneous than that on which the terrors of the oath 
were based , this belief, though not less a delusion 
than the faith in ghosts, of which, m fact, it is merely 
an extension, this behef, though it wiU some day 
become pernicious to intoUectual and moral life, and 
has alr^y plundered mankmd of thousands and 
thousands of valuable mmds, exihng earnest and 
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ardent "beings from the main-stieam of humanity, 
entombing them in hermitage or cell, teaching them 
to despise the gifts of the intellect which natuie has 
bestowed, teaching them to waste the precious years 
in barren contemplations, and m selfish prayers , this 
belief has yet undoubtedly assisted the progress of the 
human race In ancient hfe it exalted the imagma- 
tion, it purified the heart, it encouraged to virtue, it 
deterred from crime At the present day a tender 
sympathy for the unfortunate, a jealous care for the 
prmciples of freedom, a severe public opmion, and a 
Law difficult to escape, are the safi^ards of 
society, but there have been periods in the history 
of man when the fear of hell was the only restriction 
on the pleasure of the rulers , when the hope of 
heaven was the only consolation in the misery of the 
ruled 

The doctnne of rewards and punishments in a future 
state IS comparatively modem, the authors of the 
Iliad, the authors of the Pentateuch had no con- 
ception of a heaven or a heU , they knew only Hades 
or Scheol, where men dwelt as shadows, without pam, 
without joy , where the wicked ceased from troubhng 
and the weaiy were at rest The subhme conception 
of a single God was slowly and painfully attamed by a 
few civilized people in ancient times The idea that 
God IS a Bemg of virtue, and of love has not been 
attained even m the present day except by a cultivated 
few Such is the frailty of the human heart, that 
men, even when they stnve to imagme a perfect 
Being, stain him with their passions, and raise up an 
idol which IS defective as a moral form The God of 
this country is called a God of love, but it is said that 
he pumshes the crimes and even the errors of a short 
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and troubled Me mtli torture wbicli mil have no end It 
IS not even a Man urhich theologians create, for no man 
IS quite without pitj , no man, however cruel he might 
he, could hear to gaze for ever on the horrors of the 
fixe and the rack, no man could hsten for evei to 
voices shneking with pain, and ever crymg out for mercy 
and forgiveness And if such is the character of the 
Christian God, if such is the idea which is worshipped 
hy compassionate and cultivated men, what are we to 
expect m a harharous age ? The God of Joh was a 
sultan of the skies, who, for a kind of wager, allowed 
a faithful servant to he tortured, like that man who 
.performed vivisection on a favounte dog which hcked 
his hand throughout the operation. The Jehovah 
of the Pentateuch was a murderer and bandit, he 
rejoiced in offermgs of human fl^esh The gods of 
Homer were lascivious and depraved. The gods of 
savages are merely savage chiefs God, therefore, is 
an image of the mmd, and that image is ennobled and 
punfied fi:om generation to generation, as the mmd 
becomes more noble and more pure Europeans 
beheve in eternal pumshment, partly because it has 
been taught them in their childhood and because they 
have never considered what it means , partly because 
then imaginations are sluggish, and they are unable to 
realise its cruelty , and partly also, it must be feared, 
because they have still the spint of revenge and per- 
^cution in their hearts The author of Job created 
God m the image of an oriental kmg, and in the east 
1 is believed that aU men by nature belong to the 
kmg and that he can do no wrong The Bedoums of 
tbe desert abhorred incontinence as a deadly sm, but 
bngandage and murder were not by them considered 
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crimes In the Homeric period, piracy was a profes- 
sion, and vices were the customs of the land The 
character of a god is that of tlie people "who have made 
him When, therefore, I expose the cnmes of Jehovah, 

I expose the defective morality of Israel , and when I 
criticise the God of modem Europe, I cnticise the de- 
fective intellects of Europeans Tlie reader must en-/ 
deavoiir to hear this in mind for, though he may think 
that his idea of the creator is actually the Creator, that 
hehef is not shared by me 

We shall now return to the forest and investigate 
the Origin of Intellect , we shall first explam how the 
aptitude for science and for art arose , and next how 
man first became gifted with the moral sense 

The desire to obtam food induces the animal to 
examine everything of novel appearance which comes 
withm its range of observation The habit is mhented 
and becomes an mstinct, irrespective of utility This 
instinct IS Curiosity, which in many animals is so urgent 
a desire that they will encounter danger rather than , 
forego the exanunation of any object which is new and 
strange This propensity is inherited by man, and 
again passes through a period of utility When fire is 
first discovered, experiments are made on all kmds of 
plants, with tlie view of ascertaining what their qualities 
may be The remarkable knowledge of herbs which 
savages possess, their gkiU in preparing decoctions 
which can act as medicmes or as poisons, which can 
attract or repel wild' animals, is not the result of 
mstmct but of experience, and, as with the lower 
animals, the habit of food-seeking is developed mto 
curiosity, so the habit of searching for edibles, medicme, 
and poison becomes the experimental spint, the passion 
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of inquiry ■whicli animates the lifetime of the scientific 
man, and which makes him, even in his last hours, 
observe his own symptoms with mterest, and take notes 
on death as it draws near It has been said that 
genius IS cunosity That instmct is at least an element 
of genius, it IS the chief stimulant of labour, it keeps 
the mmd alive 

The artistic spirit is, in the same manner, developed 
from the Imitative mstmct, the ongm of which is more 
obscure than that of the Inquisitive propensity How- 
over, its purpose is clear enough , the young animal 
learns from its parent, by means of imitation, to feed, 
to arrange its toilet with beak or tongue, and to per- 
form all the other offices of life The hen, for instance, 
when she discovers food, pecks the ground, not to eat, 
but to show her chickens how to eat, and they follow 
her example The young birds do not smg entirely 
by instinct, they receive lessons from their parents 
The instmct of Imitation, so essential to the young, 
remams more or less with the adult, and outlives its 
ongmal mtent Animals imitate one another, and 
with the monkeys this propensity becomes a Tnn.mn. 
It is inherited by men, with whom even yet it is half 
an instmct, as is shown by the fact that all persons, 
and especially the young, reflect, in spite of their own 
efforts, the accent and the demeanour of those with 
whom they hve This instinct, when adroitly managed, 
IS a means of education , it is, m fact, the first princi- 
ple of progress The Red Indians are not imitative 
and they have now nearly been destroyed, the negroe^ 
mutate hke monkeys, and what is the result ? They 
am preachers, traders, clerks, and artisans, all over the 
world, and there is no reason to suppose that they will 
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remain always m the imitative stage With lespect 
to individuals it is the same. Paradoxical as it may 
appear, it is only the imitative mind which can attain 
originality , the artist must learn to copy before be can 
create Mozart began by imitating Bach , Beetlioven 
began by copying Mozart. Moli^re mimicked the 
Greek dramatists before he learnt to draw from the 
world The manj -sided character of Goethe’s mind, 
which has made him a marvel among men, was based 
upon his imitative instiucts , it has been said that he 
was like a chameleon, taking the hue of the ground on 
which he fed What, in fact, is emulation but a noble 
form of imitativeuess 2 Michael Angelo saw a man 
modelling in clay in the garden of Loienzo, and w’as 
seized w'lth the desire to become a sculptor , and most 
men who have chosen their oini vocation could trace 
its origin in the same w'ay to some imitative impulse 
Among the primeval men this instinct, together wnth 
w’onder and the taste for beauty, explains the ongm of 
art The tendency to reproduce with the hand W'hat- 
ever pleases and astonishes the mind, undoubtedly 
begins at an early period in the history of man, 
pictures were drawn in the period of the mammoth , I 
once saw a boy from a wild bush tribe look at a ship 
with astonishment and then draw it on the sand wnth 
a stick. It frequently happens m savage bfe that 
a man is seized with a passion for representing objects 
and such a Giotto is abvays mvited, and perhaps paid, 
to decorate walls and doors With this w^-painting 
the fine arts began» Next the outlines were engraved 
mth a knife, makmg a figure in relief ' Next came 
a statue with the back adhering to the wall, and 
lastly the sculptuied figure was entirely detached In 
the same manner painting was also separated from 
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the Avail, and mural painting was developed into 
another form of art By means of a scries of pictures 
a story was told , the picture-wnting was converted 
into hieroglyphics, and thence into a system of aljiha- 
hetical signs Thus the statue, the picture, and the 
book are all descended from such figures as those which 
savages scrawd with charcoal on their hut walls, and 
which seldom bear much resemblance to the thing 
portrajed The genius of art and the genius of science 
are developed by means of priesthoods and religion , 
but when a certain point has been attained, tliey 
must be divorced from religion, or they will cease to 
pi ogress 

And now, finally, with respect to music There is 
a science of music , hut music is not a science !Nor 
IS it an imitative art It is a lanijuairo 

Words at first A\ere rather sung than spoken, and 
sentences were rhythmical Tbe conversation of tlic 
primeval men was conducted in verse and fcoug at a 
later penod they inv'ented piose , they used a method 
of speech which was less pleasmg to the ear, hut 
better suited for the commumcation of ideas Poetry 
and music ceased to he speech, and became an art, 
as pantomime, which once was a part of speech, is now 
an art exhibited upon the stage Poetry and music 
at first were one the bard was a minstrel, the min- 
strel was a hard The same man was composer, 
poet, vocahst, and instrumentalist, and instruineut- 
maker He wrote the music and the an , as he sang 
he accompamed himself upon the harp, and he also 
made the harp When writing came into vogue the 
arts of the poet and the musician were divided, and 
music again was divided into the vocal and the instni- 
mental, and finally instrument-making became a dis- 
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tlie superiority of modem music to that of ancient 
times 

The human language of speech bears the same 
relation to the human language of song as the vaned 
bark of the civilized dog to its sonorous howl There 
seems little in common between the lady who sings 
at the piano and the dog W'ho chimes in with jaws 
opened and nose upraised , yet each is making use of 
the pnmitive language of its race the wild dog can 
only howl, the wdd woman can only sing 

Gestures ivith us are still used as ornaments of 
speech, and some savage languages are yet m so im- 
pe^ect a condition that gestures are requisite to eluci- 
date the words Gestures are relics of the primeval 
language, and so are musical sounds With the dog of 
the savage there is much howl in its bark its voice 
18 m a transitional condition The peasants of all 
countries sing m their talk, and savages resemble the 
people m the opera Their conversation is of a 
" libretto” character it glitters inth hjq)erbole and 
metaphor, and they frequently speak in recitative, 
chanting or intoning, and ending every sentence in 'a 
musicaUy sounded 0 > Often also in the midst of 
conversation, if a man happens to become excited he 
wiU sing mstead of speaking what he has to say ’the 
other also replies m song, while the company around 
as if touched by a musical wave, murmur a choms in 
perfect unison, clapping then hands, undulating their 
bodies, and perhaps breaking forth mto a dance 
Just as the articulate oi conventional speech has 
been developed into rich and vaned tongues bv 
means of which abstract ideas and delicate moiions 
can be expressed in appropnate teims, so the inarti- 
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dilate or musjcal speech, the true, the pnuiitive lan- 
guage of our race, has been developed with the aid of 
instiumeuts into a nch and varied language of sound 
in which poems can be composed When we listen 
to the sublime and mournful sonatas of Beethoven, 
when wo listen to the tender melodies of Bellini, ve 
fall into a trance , the brain bums and swells , its 
doors fly open , the mind sweeps forth into an un- 
known world where all is dim, dusky, unutterably 
vast , gigantic ideas pass before us , we attempt to 
seize them, to make them our own, but they vanish 
hke shadows m our arms And then, as the music 
becomes soft and low, the mind returns and nestles to 
the heart , the senses are steeped in languor , the 
eyes fill with tears , the memories of the past take 
form , and a voluptuous sadness penneates the soul, 
sweet as the sorrow of romantic youth when the real 
bitterness of life was yet unknown 

What, then, is the secret of this power in music ? 
And why should certain sounds from wood and wire 
thus touch our veiy heart strings to their tune ? It 
IS the voice of nature which the gieat composers com- 
bine into harmony and melody , let us follow it 
downwards and downwards in her deep bosom, and 
there we discover music, the speech of passion, of sen- 
timent, of emotion, and of love, theie ne discover 
the divme language m ite elements, the sigh, the 
gasp, the melancholy moan, the plaintive note of sup- 
phcation, the caressing muimur of maternal love, the 
cry of challenge or of triumph, the song of the lover 
as he serenades his mate 

The spmt of science anses from the habit of seek- 
ing food , the spirit of art anses from the habit of 
mutation, by which the young animal first learns to 
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feed, the *!innt of raustc aiises from primeval 'pcech, 
means of ■which malci and females are attracted to 
each other But the true origin of these instincts 
cannot he ascertained it is inipo'-sihlo to account for 
piimar}' phenomena 'riicrc arc some who appear to 
suppose that this w’orld is a slagc-])lay, and that if we 
pry into it loo far, we shall discover ropes and pullo}S 
heliind the scones, and that so agrceahlc illusions will 
he spoiled But the great miusters of modem science 
are precisely those whom natuio inspires A\ith most 
rc\crciicc and awe. For as their minds are waftetl 
h} their wisdom into untravclled worlds, they find 
ne»v fields of knowledge cvp'inding to the view* , the 
finnaincnt CAcr expands, the ahyss deepens, the 
lionzon recedes The proximate Why may he dis- 
covered , the ultimate Wliy is iinro\ealod Let ais 
Uiko, for instance, a single law A slight change in- 
vigorates the animal , and so the offspring of the pan 
BuiMve the offspring of the single individual ITenco 
the sepai-ation of the sexes, desire, affection, family- 
love, comhination, gicgariousncss, chin-lovo, the golden 
rule, nationality, patriotism, and the religion of hu- 
manity A\nth all those complex scutimonts and emo- 
tions w’hith anse from the fact that one animal is 
dejiendont on another for the completion of its wants 
But why should a slight change invigorate the animal ? 
And if that question could he answ'ered, we should 
find another why behind Even w’hen science shall be 
so far advanced, that all the faculties and feelings of 
men ivill he tmeed with the piecision of a mathe- 
matical demonstration to their latent condition in tho 
fiery cloud of the beginning, the luminous haze, tho 
nebula of tho sublime La Place oven then the origm 
and purpose of creation, the How and the Why will 
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remain nnsolvcd Give mo the cloineiitarj' atom*;, 
the philosopher Tsall cvclaim , give mo the pnxnoval 
gas and the law of gravitation, and I mil show }ou 
how man was evolved, body and soul, ]ust, as ea‘!ilv 
as I can explain the egg being hatched into a chick 
But, then, whore did the egg come from 1 "Who made 
the atoms and endowed them mth the impulse of 
attraction ? Why was it so ordered that reason 
should he horn of refngeration, and that a piece of 
white-hot stai should cool into a hahitahle norld, and 
then be sunned into an intellectual salon, ns the caith 
will some day be 1 All that wc arc doing, and all 
that we can do, is to investigate secondary laus , hut 
fiom these investigations will proceed discoi cries hy 
which human nature will bo elevated, purified, and 
finally transformed 

The ideas and sentiments, the faculties and the 
emotions, should be disided into two classes , those 
winch wc have in common with the lower animals, 
and which therefore we have domed from them , anti 
those which have been acquired in the human state 
Filial, parental, and conjugal affection, fellow-feeling 
and devotion to the welfare of the community, are 
virtues which exist m every gicg.irious a'^sociation 
These qualities, therefoio, were possessed hy the pro- 
genitors of man hefoie the development of language, 
before the separation of the foot and the hand Re- 
pioduction was once a part of giowth animals, there- 
fore, desire to perpetuate their species from a natural 
and mnate tendency inherited from thoir herniaiihio- 
dite'and animalcule days But owing to the separa- 
lon of the sexes, this instinct cannot he appeased 
e\cept by means of co-operation In order that off- 
spring may be produced, two animals must entei into 
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partnership , and in order that ofifepring may he reaied, 
this partneifchip must he continued a considerable 
time All hving creatures of the higher grade aie 
memonals of conjugal affection and parental care 
they are horn ivith a tendency to love, for it is owing 
to love that they exist Those animals that are de- 
ficient m conjugal desire or parental love, produce or 
bring up no ofisprmg, and are blotted out of the book 
I of Nature That parents and children should consort 
together is natural enough , and the family is multi- 
plied into the held At first the sympathy by which 
the herd is united as founded only on the pleasures of 
the breeding season and the duties of the nest It is 
based entiiely on domestic life But this sjunpathy 
IS extended and mtensified by the struggle foi ex- 
istence , herd contends against herd, community 
against community , that herd which best combines 
will undoubtedly survive, and that herd in which 
sympathy is most developed wdl most efficiently com- 
bine ^ Here, then, one herd destroys another, not 
only by means of teeth and claws, but also by means 
of sympathy and love The affections, therefore, are 
weapons, and are developed according to the Bar- 
wiman Law Love is as cmel as the shark’s jaw, 
as terrible as the serpent’s fang The moral sense is 
foimded on sympathy, and sympathy is founded on 
self-preservation With all gregaiious ammals, in- 
- eluding men, self-preservation is dependent on the 
preservation of the herd, ^d so, in order that each 
may prosper, they must all combme with affection 
and fidelity, oi they will be extermmated by then* 
rivals 


In the first period of the human herd, co-opeiation 
was merely mstinctive, as it is m a herd of dog-faced 
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baboons But •when tbe intelligence of man was 
sufficiently developed, they realised the fact, that the 
welfare of each individual depended on the welfare of 
the clan , and that the welfare of the clan depended 
on the welfare of each efficient individual They 
then endeavoured to support by laws the inteicsts 
of the association , and, though owing to their 
defective understandings, they allowed, and even en- 
joined many customs injurious to their oum welfare, 
yet, on the whole, they lived well and -wisely within 
the circle of their clan It will now bo seen, that the 
moral laws by which we are guided are all duo to the 
law of self-preservation It was considered wicked and 
-wrong to assault, to rob, to deceive, or in any uay 
■to ill-treat or offend an able-bodied member of the 
clan , for, if he were killed or disabled, his services 
were lost to the clan, and if he wore made discontented 
he might desert to another corporation But these 
"Vices were wrong, merely because they were injurious , 
even murder in the abstract was not regarded by them 
as a sin They killed their sickly children, and dined 
upon their superannuated parents without remorse , for 
the community was profited by their removal Tins 
feelmg of fidehly to the clan, though, no doubt, often 
supported by arguments addressed to the reason, was 
not with them a matter of calculation It was rooted 
in their hearts , it was a true instinct inherited from 
animal and ancient days , it was with them an idea of 
uty, obedience to which was prompted by an impulse, 
neglect of which was punished by remorse In all 
fables there is somefa^, and the legends of the noble 
savage possess this element of truth, that savages 
wi in their own communion do live according to the 
golden rule, and would, in fact, be destroyed by their 
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enemies if they did not But they are not in reality 
good men They have no conscience outside their 
clan Their virtue after all is only a kind of honour 
amongst thieves They resemble those illustrious 
criminals who were excellent husbands and fathers, 
and whose biographies cannot be read without a shud- 
der Yet it is from these people that our minds and 
our morals are descended The history of morals is 
the extension of the reciprocal or selfish virtues from the 
clan to the tribe, from the tnbe to the nation, from 
the nation to aU communities hvmg under the same 
government, civd or rebgious, then to people of the 
same colour, and finally to all mankind 

In the primitive period, the males contended at the 


courtmg season for the possession of the females , poly- 
gamy prevailed, and thus the strongest and most cour- 
ageous males were the fathers of all the children that 
were bom, the males of the second class died old 
maids The weakly members of the herd were also un- 


able to ohtam their share of food But when the period 
of brute force was succeeded by the penod of Law, it 
was found that the men of sickly frames were often 
the most mtelhgent, and that they could make 
themselves useful to the clan by inventing weapons 
and traps, or at least by manufacturing them 

In return for their sedentary labour, they were 
given food , and as they were too weak to obtain wives 
by force, females also were given them , the system of 
love-duels was abohshed , the women belonged to the 
commumty, and were divided fairly, like°th^ food 
The eastence of the clan depended on the number of 
ite fighting men, and therefore on the number of 
children that were bom. The birth of a male child 
was a matter of rejoicmg the mother was honoured 
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as a public benefactress Then breeding began to be 
studied as an art , young persons were metbodicnlly 
paired It was observed that children inherit tlic 
the qualities and inclinations of then parents, and so 
the brave and the intelligent were selected to bo 
sires 

If food was scarce and if children were difRcult to rear, 
the new-born infants iveio caiefully examined, and those 
that did not promise well -were killed Promiscuous 
intercourse on the part of the females was found to 
result m sterility, and was forbidden Cohabitation 
during the sucklmg period, which lasted at least thiee 
years, was supposed to injure the mother’s milk, on 
which the savage baby is entirely dependent , and dur- 
ing that period, the woman was set apart jPromnture 
umons among children were forbidden, and sometimes 
prevented by infibulation, but savages seldom seem to 
be awaie that, for the young to many as soon as tho 
age of puberty has been attamed, is injurious to the 
womb and to the offspnng The ancient Germans, 
however, had excellent laws upon this subject 

Pinally the breeders made a discovery from which 
has resulted one of the most uuiveisal of moral laws, 
and one which of all laws has been the least frequently 
infnnged Clans made war on foreign clans not only 
for game-preserves, and fish winters, and root, and 
berry grounds, but also for the purpose of makin<^ ' 
female prisoners A bachelor was ejected to catch 
a wild wife for his own benefit, and for that of the 
community He accordingly piowled lound the 
viUage of the enemy, and when an ehgible person 
came down to the brook to fill her pitcher, or 
went into the bush to gather sticks, he bui-st forth 
froin his ambush, knocked her down with his club, and 
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carried her off in tnumpbi to his o^vn people It 
^vas obsen’ed that the foreign wives produced more 
children, and stronger children, than the homehom 
wives, and also that the nearer the hlood-relationship 
between husband and wife, the more weakly and the 
less frequent were the ofispnng On this account a 
law was passed forbidding marnage between those who 
were closely related to one another , sometimes even 
it was forbidden to marry wnthm the tribe at all , and 
all wives were obtained from foreign tribes by means 
of capture or exchange These laivs relating to 
mamage, enacted by the elders, and issued as orders 
of the Gods, were at first obeyed by the young merely 
out of fear , but in the secohd generation, they were 
ingrained on the minds of children, and were taken 
under the protection of the conscience 

When the clans or families first leagued together m 
order to form a town, the conscience of each man was 
confined to his own circle He left it at home when 
he went out mto the town He considered it laudable 
to cheat his fellow townsmen in a bargam, or to teU 
them clever hes If he committed a murder or a 
theft, his conscience uttered no reproach But each 
Father was responsible for the crimes of the members 
of his clan, he might mflict what punishment he chose 
on the actual offender , but he himself was the culprit 
m the eyes of the law, and wns condemned to pay 
the fine If the municipal government was not fully 
formed, the injured family took its own revenge , it 
did not seek for the thief or murderer himself the 
Individual did not exist , aU the Family to them were 
one Ho man, therefore, could break a law, without 
exposing his revered father and all the members of hiS 
family to expense, and even to danger of them lives 
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No savage dares to be unpopular at home , the weight 
of opprobnum is more than any man can bear His 
happiness depends on the approbation of those vuth 
whom he lives there is no world for him outside his 
clan The town laws were, therefore, respected by 
each man for the sake of his Family, and then by a 
well-knoivn mental process, they came to be respected 
for themselves, and were brought under the moral law 
which was -written on the heart Men ceased to be 
clansmen , they became citizens They next learnt to 
cherish and protect those foreigners who came to trade 
and who thus conferred a benefit upon the town , and 
at last the great discoveiy was made Offences against 
the golden rule are -wrong m themselves, and displeasing 
to the gods It IS -wicked for a man to do that 
which he would not wisli a man to do to him , it is 
wrong for a man to do that to a woman which he 
would not wish done to his sister or his wife Murder, 
theft, falsehood, and fraud, the infliction of physical 
or mental ^pain, all these from time immemonal had 
been regarded as crimes between clansmen and clans- 
men , they were now regarded as crimes between man 
and man And here we come to a singular fact The 
more men are sunk m brutality the less frequently 
they sm against their conscience , and as men become 
more virtuous, they also become more smful With 
the pnmeval man the conscience is an instinct , it is 
never disobeyed With the savage the conscience 
em^ds httle , that little it demands under pain of 
death, it is, therefore, seldom disobeyed The 
^vage seldom does that which he feels to be -wrong 
ut e does not feel it wrong to commit incest, 
to eat grandfather soup, to kill a sickly child hke a 
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kitten, to murder any one who lives outside his village 
In the next period, the matrimonial and rehgious laws 
which have proceeded from the Science of Breeding 
and the Fear of Ghosts, place a frequent restraint upon 
his actions He now begins to break the moral law , 
he commences a career of sin , yet he is on the whole, 
a better man. We finally arrive at the civilized 'man , 
he has refined sentiments, and a cultivated intellect , 
and now, Scarcely a day passes m which he does not 
offend against his conscience His life is passed in 
self-reproach He censures himself for an hour that 
he has wasted , for an unkmd word that he has said , 
for an impure thought which he has allowed to settle 
for a moment on his mind Such lighter sms do not 
mdeed trouble ordinary men, and there are few at 
present whose conscience reproaches them for sms 
against the intellect But the hves of all modem men 
are tormented with desires which may not be satisfied 
with propensities which must be quelled The virtues 
of man have ongmated in Necessity, but necessity 
developed the vices as well It was essential for the 
preservation of the clan that its members should love 
one another, and hve accordmg to the golden rule , 
men, therefore, are bom with an mstmct of virtue 
But it was also essential foi the existence of the 
clan that its members should be murderers and thieves, 
cra% and ferocious, fraudulent and cruel These 
quahties, therefore, are transmitted by mheritance 
But as the ciicle of the clan widens, these qualities are 
rarely useful to their possessors, and finaUy are 
stigmatised as cnmmal propensities But because 
their ongm was natmnl and necessary, their guilt is 
not lessened an iota All men are bom with these 
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propensities, all know that they are evil, all can 
suppress them of they please There are some, 
indeed, who appear to be cnmmals by nature , who 
do not feel it wrong to prey upon mankind These 
are cases of reversion , they are savages or wild beasts , 
they are the enemies of society, and deserve the prison 
to which sooner or later they are sure to come But 
it IS rare indeed that these savage instmcts resist a 
kmd and judicious education , they may all be stifled 
in the nursery Life is full of hope and consolation , 
we observe that crime is on the decrease, and that men 
are beconung more humane The virtues as well as 
the vices are inbented , in every succeedmg generation 
the old ferocious impulses of our race will become 
famter and famter, and at length they will finally die 
away 

There is one moral sentiment which cannot be 
ascribed to the law of Gregarious Preservation, and 
which IS therefore of too much importance to be en- 
tirely passed over, though it cannot here be treated m 
detail The sense of decorum which is outraged at 
the exposure of the legs m Europe, is as artificial as 
that which is shocked at the exhibition of the female 
face m the East if the young lady of London thinks 
that the absence of underclotbing m the Arab peasant 
prl "looks rather odd," on the other hand no Arab 
lady could look at her portrait m an evening dress 
inthout a feeling of ditcomfort and suipnse Yet 
although the minor details of nudity are entirely con- 
vention^ although complete nudity prevails m some 
pa 0 A&ca, where yet a petticoat grows on every 
tree and where the people are by no means indifferent 
to tlitir personal appearance, for they spend half their 
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lives upon tlieir coiffure, altlioiigb m most savage 
countiies the unmarried girl is never permitted to 
wear clothes , although decoration is everywheie ante- 
cedent to dress, still the traveller does find that a 
sentiment of decency, though not universal, is at least 
very common amongst savage people 

Self-interest here affords an explanation, hut not 
in the human state , we must trace back the senti- 
ment to its remote and secret source in the ammal 
kmgdom Propriety grows out of cleanhness through 
the association of ideas Cleanhness is a virtue of the 
lower animals, and is equivalent to decoration , it is 
nourished by vanity, which proceeds from the love of 
sexual display, and that from the desire to obtain a 


mate , and so here we do arrive at utility after all It 
IS a part of animal cleanliness to deposit apart, and 
even to hide, whatever is uncleanly , and men, going 
farther still, conceal whatever is a cause of the un- 
cleanly The Tuancks of the desert give this as their 
reason for bandaging the mouth , it has, they say, 
the disgustmg office of chewmg the food, and is there- 
fore not fit to be seen The custom probably origi- 
nated as a precaution against the poisonous wind and 
the sandy air, yet the explanation of the people 
themselves, though incorrect, is not without its value 
m affordmg a clue to the operations of the savage 
mmd But the sense of decorum must not be used 
by writers on Mind to distinguish man from the lower 
animals, for savages exist who are as mnocent of 
sJiame and decorum as the beasts and birds 

There is in, women a pecuhar timiditv, which 
IS due to Nature nlone, and which has ^own out 
ot the mysterious terror attendant on the func- 
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tions of reproductive life But the other quahtie*?, 
physical or mental, which we prize m women, are 
the result of matrimonial selection At first the 
female was a chattel common to all, or hclong- 
ing exclusively to one, who was by brute force the 
despot of the herd When property was divided and 
secured by law, the women became the slaves of their 
husbands, hewing the wood, drawing the water, woik- 
ing m the fields , while the men sewed and washed the 
clothes, looked after the house, and idled at the toilet. 


oiling their hair, and adorning it with flowers, arrang- 
ing the chignon or the wig of vegetable fibre, filing 
their teeth, bonng then ears, putting studs into their 
cheeks, staining their gums, tattooing fanciful designs 
upon their skins, tieing stnngs on their arms to give 
them a rounded form, bathing their bodies m warm 
water, rubbmg them with hme-juice and oil, perfum- 
ing them with the powdered bark of an aromatic tree 
Decoration among the females was not allowed It was 
then considered unwomanly to engage in any but 
mascuhne occupations Wives weie selected only for 
their strength They were hard, coarse, ill-favoured 
creatures, as inferior to the men in beauty as the 
females are to the males almost throughout the animal 
jangdom But when pnsoners of war were tamed and 
ro en in, the women ceased to be drudges, and became 
the ornaments of life Poor men select their domes- 
tic animals for utility rich men select them for 
appearance In the same manner, when husbands 
ec^me nch they chose wives according to their 

^ +1. women was no longer 

han that of men, probably not so long But 
ham IS nnivers^ly admired False hair is m use all 
e world, from the Esquimaux of the arctic- 
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circle to the negroes of Gaboon By tbe continued 
selection of long-haiied wives the flowing tresses of 
the sex have been produced In the same manner the 
elegance of the female form, its softness of complexion, 
its gracefulness of curve are not IcbS our creation than 
the symmetry and speed of the racehorse, the magni- 
ficence of garden flowers, and the flavour of orchard 
fruits Even the reserved demeanour of -women, their 
refined sentiments, their native modesty, their sub- 
lime unselfishness, and power of self-control are partly 
due to us The wife was at first a domestic animal like 
a dog or a horse She could not be used without the 


consent of the proprietor , but he was always -wilhng 
to let her out for hire Among savages it is usually the 
duty of the host to lend a wufe to his stranger guest, 
and if the loan is declined the husband considers hun- 
self msulted Adultery is merely a question of debt 
The law of debt is terribly severe the body of the 
insolvent belongs to the creditor to sell or to lull 


But no other feelmgs are mvolved in the question 
The mjured husband is merely a creditor, and is always 
pleased that the debt has been meurred Petitioner 
and co-respondent may often be seen smoking a 
friendly pipe together after the/ case has been proved 
and the money has been paid However, as the 
mtelligence expands and the sentiments become more 
refined, marriage is hallowed by rehgion , adultery is 
regarded as a shame to the husband, and a sm against 
the gods , and a new feehng— J ealousy— enters for the 
first time the heart of man The husband desires to 
monopolise his wife, body and soul He mtercepts 
^r glances he attempts to penetrate into her tboucrlfts 
p covers her mth clothes , he hides even her "face 
from the pubhc gaze His jealousy, not only anxious 
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for the future, is extended over the past Thus 
women from their earliest childhood arc subjected by 
the selfishness of man to severe but salutary laws 
Chastity becomes the rule of female hfo itt fimt it 
18 preserved by force alone lilale slaves are appointed 
to guard the women, who, except sometimes from 
momentary pique, never betray one another, and 
are alhed against the men But as the minds of 
men aie gradually elevated and refined through the 
culture of the intellect, there rises ivitliin them a 


sentiment which is unlcnowTi m savage life They 
conceive a contempt for those pleasures which they 
share with the lowest of mankind, and even with the 
brutes They feel that this instinct is degrading 
they strive to resist it , they endeavour to he pure 
But that instinct is strong with the accmnulatcd 


power of innumerable generations, and the noble 
desire is weak and newly bom it can seldom he sus- 
tained except by the hopes and fears of religion, or 
by tho nobler teaching of philosophy But in women 
this new virtno is assisted by laws and customs wdiich 
were established, long hefoie, by the selfishness of 
men Here, then, the abhorrence of the impure, 
the sense of duty, the fear of punishment, all 
unite and form a moral law which women them- 
selves enforce, becoming the guardians of their mvn 
honour, and treating as a traitor to her sox the 
woman who betrays her trust For her the most com- 
I^sionate have no meroy she has broken those laws 
ot honour on which society is founded It is for- 
ftU ^ receive her , it is an insult to women to 
u e to her existence, to pronounce her name 

without inquiry, as tho officer is 
condemned who has shoivn cowardice before the foe 
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For the life of women is a battle-field virtue is their 
courage, and peace of mind is their lewaid It is cer- 
tainly an extraordinary fact that women should be 
subjected to a severe social discipline, from which 
men are almost entirely exempt As we have shoivn, 
it IS explained by history , it is due to the ancient 
subjection of women to the man But it is not 

the women who are to be pitied it is they who 

alone are free , for by that discipline they are pre- 
served from the tyranny of vice It would be well 
for men if they also were ruled by a severe opmion 
The passions are always foes, but it is only when they 
have been encouraged that they are able to become 
masters , it is only when they have allied themselves 
with habit that their tenable power becomes knoivn 
They resemble wild beasts which men feed and cherish 
until they are themselves devoured by their playmates 
What miseries they cause, how many mtellects they 
paralyze, how many families they rum, how many 
innocent hearts they break asunder, how many lives 
they poison, how many young corpses they carry to 
the tomb > What fate can be more wretched than 
that of the man who resigns 'himself to them ? 
As to the beautiful mmd of Mendelssohn every sound, 
whatever it might be, the bubblmg of a brook, the 
rustling of the wind among the tiees, the voice of a 
bird, even the gratmg of a wheel inspired a musical 

idea, so — ^how melancholy is the conti-ast ! — so how 

deep IS the descent 1— so to the mmd that is steeped 
in sensuahty, every sight, every sound, calls up an 
impure association The voluptuary dreads to be alone , 
his mind is a monster that exhibits foul pictures to his 
eyes his memories are temptations he struggles, he 
resists, but it is all in vain the habits which once 
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might BO easily have been broken are now harder than 
adamant, are now stronger than steel his life is passed 
between desire and remorse when the desire is 
quenched he is tortured by his conscience he soothes 
it with a proimse , and then the desire comes agam 
He sinks lower and lower until indulgence gives 
him no pleasure and yet abstmende cannot be endured 
To stimulate his jaded senses he enters stiange and 
tortuous paths which lead him to that aivful bordei- 
land, where all is darkness, all is horror, wheie vice 
lies close to crime Yet there was a tune when 
that man was as guileless as a girl be began by learn- 
ing vice from the example of his companions, just as 
he learnt to smoke Had his education been more 
severe had the earliest inclinations been checked 
by the fear of ruin and disgrace, he would not have 
acquired the most dangerous of all habits That men 
should be subjected to the same discipline as women is 
therefore to be wished for and although the day is far 
distant, there can be no doubt that it will come and 
the future historian of morals will record with surprise 
that in the nineteenth century society countenanced 
vices m men, which it punished m women with banish- 
ment for hfe Smce men are in a transitional condi- 
tion, smce Nature ordains that the existence of the 
race can only be preserved by means of gross appetites 
mhented from our ancestors, the animals, it is obvious 
that men should refine them so far as they are able 
us t e brute business of eatmg and drinking is made 
in civi life the opportunity of social intercourse 
the fanuly, divided by the duties of the day, then 
^emble and converse men of talent are drawn 
together and mterchange ideas Many a poem, many 
an invention, many a great enterprise, has been born 
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at tlie table , loves and fncndsbips have originated 
there In the same manner the passions are sanctified 
by marriage Blended ■with the pure affections thou 
coarseness disappears their violence is appeased they 
become the ministers of conjugal and parental love 
If we place 'exceptions aside, and look at men in the 


mass, we find that, like the animals, they are actively 
employed from mommg to night in obtaining food for 
themselves and for their families But when they 
have satisfied their actual wants, they do not, like the 
animals, rest at their ease they continue their laboui 
Let us take the life of an ordinary man He adopts 
an occupation at first m oidcr to get his bread , and 
then that he may marry and have childien, and these 
also he has to feed But that is not all He soon 


desires to nse in his profession, oi to acquire such skill 
in his craft that he may be praised by his superiois, 
and by his companions He desires to make money 
that he may improve his social position ' And lastly, 
he begins to love his occupation fot itself, whatever it 
may be the poor labourer has this feeling as well as 
the poet or the artist IVhen the pleasures of money 
and fame have been exhausted when nothing remains 
on earth that can bribe the mind to turn from its 
accustomed path, it is Labour itself that is the joy 
and aged men who have neither desires, nor illusions' 
who are separated from the world, and who are drawing 
near to the grave, who beheve that with life all is 
ended, and that for them there is no hereafter yet 
contmue to work with indefatigable zeal This noble 
condition of the mind which thus makes for itself a 
heaven upon earth, can be attamed by those who have 

“merely the effect of 
Habit labour is pamful to aU at first , but if the 
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student perseveres he will find it more and more easy, 
until at last he will find it necessaty to his life The 
toils which were once so hard to endure arc now 
sought and cherished for themselves the mind becomes 
uneasy when its chains are taken off 

The love of esteem is the second stimulant of labour, 
it follows the period of necessity , it precedes the 
penod of habit It is founded on that fceling of 
sympathy which unites the primeval herd, and which 
is necessary to its life The man who distinguishes 
himself in battle , the man who brings home a deer, 
or a fish', or a store of honey, or a bundle of roots is 
praised by his comrades , so ho is encouraged to fresh 
exertions, and so the emulation of others is excited 
The actions of savages are entirely directed by the 
desire to exist, and by the desire to obtain the praises 
of their fellows All African travellers have suffered 
from the rapacity of chiefs, and yet those same chiefs 
are the most open-handed of men They plunder and 
/ beg from the white man his cloth, in order to gi\c it 
away , and they give it away in order to obtain praise 
A savage gentleman is always surrounded by a host of 
clients, who come every morning to give him the 
salutation, who chant his praises and devour him alive 
The art of song had its origin in flatteiy Mendicant 
minstrels wander from town to toivn, and from chief to 
chief, singing the praises of their patrons and satirizing 
those who have not been generous towards them In 
Africa the accusation of parsimony is a more bitter taunt 
than the accusation of cowardice Commerce first com- 
mence in necessity The inland people required salt , 
the coast people required vegetables to oat with their 
s 1 But soon the desire of esteem induced men to 
contnve, and labour, and imperil their Uves in order to 
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obtain ornaments or articles of clotlung wliicli came 
from abroad In Central Africa it is moic fasbionablc 
to ivear a dirty rag of Mancbcster cloth, such as ive 
nse for a duster, than tbeir own beautiful aprons of 
woven grass An Afiican chief will often commission a 
trader to buy him a handsome saddle, ox some cunous 
article of furniture, on condition that he will not supjily 
It to any one else, just as connoisseurs wnll pay a 
higher price for a uoik of art ivhen the mould has been 
broken. Both in civilized and in saiage life the selfish 
desiies of man are few, and are quickly satisfied 
Enormous sums are lavished upon cookciy and ivines, 
but more from ostentation than from tiue gourmanderie 
The love of display, or the more noble desire to give 
pleasuie to their friends, has much to do woth the 


enthusiasm of those who spend fortunes on woiks of 
art and objects of virth, and there aie few amusements 
which can be enjoyed alone Filiil est Iwmvm amv- 


cicm sine homine amico All the actions of men 
may theiefore be traced fiist to the desire of preserving 
life and continuing their species , secondly to the desiie 
of esteem , and thirdly to the effects of habit In the 
rehgious conduct of man there is nothing which cannot 
be thus evplained. First, men sacrifice and pray m 
Older to escape sickness and death, or if they are a 
httle more advanced, that they may not be punished 
in a future state Secondly, they desire to wm the 
erteem and affections of the gods, they are ambitious 
of obtaimng a heavenly reputation And lastly, prayer 
and pmise. disciplme and self-denial become habits ind 
pve pleasure to the mind The rough hair shirt' 
hard bed, the cold cell, the meagre food, the long vigil the 
midnight pmyer, are delights to the mindfhafi^r- 
^red to suffer, and as other men rejoice that they 
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liave found ‘sometlimg whicli can yield them pleasme, 
so the ascetic rejoices that he has found something 
■which can yield him pain 

In the preceding sketch, which is taken from the 
writings of others, I have told how a hot cloud 
•vibrating in ^space, cooled into a sun rotating on its 
axis, and revolving round a point, to us unknown , and 
how this sun cast off a piece, which went out like a 
coal that leaps from the fire, aud sailed round the 
sun a cinder wrapped in smoke , and how as it cooled, 
strange forces worked within it, varied phenomena 
appealed upon its surface , it was covered with a salt 


sea , the smoke cleared off, the sunlight played upon 
the water , gelatinous plants and animals appeared , 
at first simple in their forms, becoming more complex 
as the foices which acted on them increased m com- 
plexity , the earth wnnkled up , the mountains and 
continents appeared , rain-water ascended from the 


sea, and descended from the sky j lakes and rivers 
were created , the land was covered with ferns, and 
gigantic mosses, and grasses tall as 'trees , enormous 
reptiles crawled upon the earth, frogs as laige as ele- 
phants, which croaked like thunder, and the air, 
which was BtiU poisonous and cloudy, was cleared 
y the plants feedmg on the coaly gas, the sun 
shone bnghtly, sex was invented, love was bom, 
flowers bloomed forth, and birds sang, mammoths 
and ma^dons revelled upon the infinity of pas- 
ures , t e world became populous, the struggle for 
hte became severe, animals congregated ’together, 
male sUuggled against male for spouses, herd struggled 

Z ™ . a natioa of apes, pim- 

pecol«- mtelhgenco smd sooiability, we exposed 
pec ar angera , as a means of reastance, Idiey 
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combined more closely , as tliey combined more closely, 
tbeir language vras improved , as a means of re- 
sistance, they threw missiles with their hands , thus 
nsing their hands, they -walked chiefly with their feet, 
the apes became almost man, half walking, half crowd- 
ing through the grim forests, jabbering and gesticu- 
lating in an imitative manner, fighting funously for 
their females at the rutting season, their matted hair 


begnmed ^vlth diit and blood, fightmg wnth all nature, 
even with their own kmd, but remaining true to then 
own hei-d , using the hand more and more as a w'capou 
and a tool, becoming more and more erect , expressing 
objects by conventional sounds or words , delighting 
more and more to interchange ideas , sharpening 
stones and pointing sticks, heading javelins with bone 
and horn, inventing snares and traps , then Fire was 
discovered, and, by a senes of accidents, its various 


uses were revealed, the arts of agriculture, domes- 
tication, and river navigation were acqiured the 
tribes migratmg from the forests were scattered over 
the world , their canoes of hollow tiees skimmed the 
tepid waters of the Indian Ocean , their coracles of ' 
skin dashed through the icy waves of the Arctic seas , 
in valleys between mountains, oi in fertile nver plains' 
they nurtured seed-bearing grasses into gram, over 
pastoral mountains, or sandy deserts, or broad tnnssy 
steppes, they wandered with their flocks and herds 
these shepherd tribes poured do^vn on the plains, sub- 
dued the inhabitants and reduced them to serfdom 
thus the nation was established, and consisted at first 
ot two great classes— the rulers and the ruled 

The penod toe mpidly deseiibed, toeh begms with 
to anmial globules preying on to plant ^obulee in 
the pnmevol sea, and whieh ends with to conquest 
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by the caroivorouB sbcpherds of the vcgctablo enters 
in the nver plains, may be termed the period o/" W<n 
Throughout that period mind ^^.'ls developed by neces- 
sity The lower animals merely strive to liv'c, to 
procure females, and to rc.nr their young It is so 
ordered by nature, that b} so striving to Inc they 
develope their physical structure, they obUin faint 
glimmenngs of reason , the}’ think and dtliboralc, 
they sympathise and love, tho} become l^Ian In 


the same way the pnmeval men have no other obiect 
than to keep the clan alive It is so ordered by 
nature, that, m striving to preserve the evistence of 
the clan, they not only acquire the arts of agricul- 
ture, domestication, and navigation , the} not only 
discover fire, and its uses in cooking, in v\ar and lu 
metallurgy, they not only detect the hidden pro- 
perties of plants, and apply them to «^avc their own 
bves from disease, and to destroy their enemies in 
battle , they not only learn to manipulate Nature, 
and to distribute water by machinciy , but the} also, 
by means of the long life-battle, are developed into 
moral beings they live according to the golden rule, 
in order that they may exist, or, in other woids, they 
do exist because they live according to the golden 
rule They have wnthin them innate affections, w Inch 
are as truly weapons as the tiger's teeth and the ser- 
^nts f^g, which belong, tlicieforc, to the period of 

religious, are 

enacted only as war measures Tlie laws relating to 
mamage and property are intended to increase the 
lertihty and power of the clan, the laws relating to 

fitrw ^ preserve the clan from tlio 

they actually went to war But out of this feeling of 
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sympatli)', winch arose in necessity, arises a second- 
aiy sentiment, the Love of Esteem, and hence 
wars, which at first were -waged merely m self-de- 
fence, or to -vMn food-grounds and femalas necessaiy 
for the subsistence and perpetuation of the clan, are 
now waged for superfluities, po^er, and the love of 
glory , commerce, which was founded in necessity, 
IS continued for the acqmsition of ornaments and 
luinines , science, which at first was a means of hfe, 
proMdes wealth, and is pursued for fame , music and 
design, which were originally instincts of the hand and 
voice, are developed into arte It is therefore natural 
for man to endeaiour to better himself in hfe, that he 
may obtain the admiration of his comrades He de- 
sires to increase his means or to win renown m the 


professions and the arts Thus man presses upon 
man, and the "whole mass rises m knowledge, in 
power, and m wealth But owing to the division 
of classes resultmg from war, and also from the 


natural mequahty of man, the greater part of the 
human population could not obey their instinctive 
aspirations , they were condemned to remam station- 
ary and inert By means of caste, slavery, the 
system of privileged classes, and monopohes, the 
.People were forbidden to raise themselves m hfe, 
they ere doomed to die as they were bom But that 
they might not he altogether wnthout hope, they were 
tanght by their rulers that they would be rewarded 
wth honour and happiness in a future state The 
Egyptian fellah leceived the good tidmgs that there 
no caste after death , the Christian serf was con- 
soled with the tevt, that the poor would inhent the 

^0.. of Tluo Jg gloooT^ld 

the hemam race may be mbtled Sdigion Sstory 
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IS confined to the upper classes All the discoveries, 
and inventions, and exploits of ancient times are due 
to the efforts of an anstocracy , not only the Persians 
and Hmdoos, but also the Greeks and the Romans 
■were merely small societies of gentlemen reigning 
over a multitude of slaves The virtues of the lower 
classes were loyalty, piety, obedience The third 
period IS that of LtbeHy it belongs only to Europe 
and to modern times A middle class of intelligence 
and wealth arises between the aristocracy and the 
plebeians They contend with the monopolies of caste 
and birth , they demand power for themselves , they 
espouse the cause of their pooler brethren , they "will 
not admit that equality in heaven is a valid reason 
for inequality on earth , they deny that the anstocracy 
of pnests know more of divine matters than other 
men , they interpret the sacred hooks for themselves, 
and translate them into the "vulgar tongue, , they 
separate rehgion from temporal government, -and re- 
duce it to a system of metaphysics and morahty It 
IS in this period that we are at present ^ Loyalty to 
the kmg has been transformed mto Patriotism , and 
Piety, or the worship of God, "Will give way to the 
reverence of Law and the love of mankind Thus 
the mind will he elevated, the affections deepened and 
enlarged, morality ceasmg to he entangled "with theo- 
logy, will he applied exclusively to virtue 

It IS diflScult to find a title for the fourth penod, 
as we have as yet no word which expresses at the 
same time the utmost development of mind, and the 
utmost development of morals I have chosen the 
^ovd^ Intellect, because by the education of the intel- 
ect the moral sense is of necessity improved In this 
last penod the destmy of Man wiU he fulfilled He was 
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not sent upon tlie earth to prepare himself for existence 
in another 'world , he was sent upon earth that he 
miwht beautify it as a dwelling, and subdue it to his 
use , that he might exalt his intellectual and moral 
powers until he had attained perfection, and had raised 
himself to that ideal which he now cxpiesscs by the 
name of God, but which, however sublime it may ap- 
pear to our weak and imperfect minds, is far below 
the splendour and majesty of that Power by whom the 
umverse was made 

We shall now leave the darkness of the primeval 
tunes, and enter the theatre of history The Old 
World IS a huge body, with its head buried in eternal 
snows , with the Atlantic on its left, the Pacific on 
its right, the Indian Ocean between its legs The left 
limb IS sound Und whole , its foot is the Cape of Good 
Hope The right hmh has been broken and scattered 
by the sea, Australia and the Archipelago are de- 
tached , Asia has been amputated at the thigh The 
lower extremities of this Old Woild arc coveied for the 
most part with thorny thickets and with fiery plains 
The original natives were miserable cieatures, living 
chiefly on insects and shells, hernes and roots , cast- 
ing the boomerang and the bone-pointed dart , abject, 
naked, brutish, and forlorn We pass up the body in 
its ancient state , through the marsh of central 
Africa, with its woolly-haired blacks upon the left, 
and through the jungles of India, with its straight- 
haued blacks upon the right, through the sandy 
wastes of the Sahara, and the broad Asiatic table- 
lands, through the forest of Central Europe, the 
Russian steppes, and the Sihenan plains, until we 
amve at the frozen shores of the open Polar Sea 
The land is covered with fields of snow, on which 
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the Black Sea, and flow mlo the Persiau Gulf On 
the right is a desert extending to the Nile , ou Iho 
left, a chain of lulls A shepherd people descended 
from the plateau, occupied the laud hot\scen the mors, 
the plains between the Tigris and the lulls, and the 
alliinal regions at the loivcr course of the Buphrafcos. 
They wandered over the Arabian desert with their 
flocks and herds, settled in Canaan and Yemen, crossed 


over into Africa, extended along its northoni shores as 
far as the Atlantic, overspread the Sahara, and made 
border wars upon Soudan In the course of many 
centuries the various branches of this people di\ eiged 
from one another In Barbaiy^ and Saliam they were 
called Berbers , m the valley of the Kile, Egv'iitians , 
Arabs, in the desert and in Yemen , Canaauites, in 
Palestine , Assjuians, fn Mesopohimia and the upper 
regions of the Tigris, CJlialdmans oi Babylonians, in the 
lower course of the Euphrates The Canaamlcs, the 
Arabs of Yemen, and the Berbers of Algeria adopted 
agricultural habits and lived in towns, the Berbers 
of Sahara the Bedouins of the Syro- Arabian desert, 
and of the waste regions in Assyna lomained a 
pastoral wd wandenng people But m Chaldma 
an m Egyyt, the colonists weie placed under 
pculiur conditions Famines impelled the shep- 

Cbaldaians and EgjTitians to contend with the 
Euphrates and the Nile, to domesticate the Item 
to store them m reservoim. and te distribute them 
as required, upon the fields Tf « ^ ^ ’ 

that tho Egyptians wo men of 
war on by exnie mto the ^ tw 

weio composed of two noble classes 
■»ita.y men , that they toot ,.th 
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ledge of the arts and sciences, Avlncli they afterwards 
developed into the peculiar Egyptian type ; that they 
found the valley inhabited by a negro race, fishing in 
papyrus canoes, Imng chiefly on the lotus root, and 
perhaps growing doiira com , that they reduced those 
negroes to slaveiy, duided them into castes, allowed 
them to retain in each district the form of annual 
worship peculiar to the respective tribes, making such 
worship emblematical, and blending it with their own 
exalted creed , and finally, that they married the native 
women, which would thus account foi the dash of the 
tar-brush plainly to he read by the practised cyo m 
the portraits^ though not in the coin entional faces of the 


monuments On the other hand it may he held that 
Egypt was colonised by a Berber tribe , that its civ- 
ilization was entirely indigenous , that the distinction 
of classes arose from natural selection, and was after- 


waids petrified by law, and that the negro traits m 
the Egyptian physiognomy wore due to the importa- 
tion of Ethiopian girls, who hav'c always been fav'our- 
ites m the harems of the cast. But wbichev'er of 
these hypotheses may be true, the essential point is 
this, that civilisation commenced m the apphcation 
of mechanics to the cultivation of tho fields, and 
that this science could only have been invented under 
pleasure of necessity 

Let us now pass beyond the Tigris and climb up tbe 
hdls which bound It on the left. We find ourselves 
on the steppes of Cential Asia, in some paits lying 
waste m salt and sandy plains, in others clothed with 
fields of ^avmg gmss Over these broad regions 
roamed the Tmks or Tartars, living on maies’ milk, 
^vellmg m houses upon wheels Beyond the steppes 
towaids the East is another chain of hills, and bey^d 
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them he? the Great Plain of Cluna, watered by tv?o 
majestic nvers, the Yang*lse Kiang, and the Hoang Ho 
The people of the steppes and the mountains poured 
down upon this country, subdued the savage abongiues, 
covered the land with nee fields, imgatcd by canals, 
and established many kingdoms which were afterwards 
blended into one harmouious and cinliscd empire 
To the right hand of the Tartar steppes as jou 
travel towards Cliina, is a lofty table-land, the region 
of tbe sources of the Ovus and Javartes Thence de- 


scended a people who called themselves the Aiyns, or 
“ the noble , *’ they differed much in appearance from 
the sUt-eyed, smooth-faced, and llcshy-limhed Mon- 
gols , and little in appearance, hut widely in lan- 
guage from the people of the tahlo-Iand of the Tigris 
and Euphrates They poured forth m successive 


streams over Persia, Asia Slmor, Greece, Italy, and 
the whole of Europe from the Danube and the 
Rhme to the shores of the Atlantia They also de- 
scended on thePunjaub, or country of the Indus, where 
they estahhshed their first colony, and thence spread 
to the region of the Ganges, and over the Deccan. 
They mtennarried much with the native women, hut 
divided the men into servile castes, and kept them m 
su%etion, partly by means of an armed aristocracy, 
partly by means of religious terror ^ 

B Olemontal lands', aina. India, 

was minted , liistnry begins with them. The E«vd- 
manirfaetmed hnen geirfs, and beantifnl Ss 
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ledge of tlie arts and sciences, ■wliicli they afterwards 
developed into the peculiar Egyptian type , that they 
found the valley inhabited by a negro race, fishing in 
papyrus canoes, living chiefly on the lotus root, and 
perhaps grovung doura com , that they reduced those 
negroes to slavery, divided them into castes, allowed 
them to retain in each district the form of animal 
worship peculiar to the respective tribes, making such 
worship emblematical, and blending it with their owti 
exalted creed , and finally, that they married the native 
women, which would thus account for the dash of the 
tar-brush plainly to be read by the practised eye in 
the poi traits though not in the conventional faces of the 
monuments On the other hand it may be held that 
Egypt was colonised by a Berber tribe , that its civ- 
ilization was entirely indigenous , that the distinction 
of classes arose from natural selection, and was aftor- 
waids petrified by law, and that the negro troits in 
the Egyptian physiognomy were due to the importa- 
tion of Ethiopian girls, who have aluays been favour- 
ites in the harems of the east. But whichever of 
these hypotheses may be true, the essential point is 
this, that civilisation commenced in the apphcation 
of mechanics to the cultivation of the fields, and 
that this science could only have been invented under 
pressuie of necessity 

Let us now pass beyond the Tigns and climb up the 
hills which bound it on the left. We find ourselves 
on the steppes of Central j^sia, in some parts lymg 
waste in salt and sandy plains, in others clothed with 
fields of Avavmg grass Over these broad regions 
roamed the Turks or Tartars, livmg on maies’ milk, 
dwelhng in houses upon wheels Beyond the steppes 
towards the East is another cham of hiUs, and beyond 
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them lie.s the Great Plain of China,v watered by two 
majestic rivers, the Yang-tse Kiang, and the Hoang Ho 
The people of the steppes and the mountains poured 
down upon this country, subdued the savage aborigines, 
covered the land with nee fields, irngated by canals, 
and established many kingdoms which were afterwards 
blended into one harmonious and civilised empire 
To the nght hand of the Tartar steppes as you 
travel towards Chma, is a lofty table-land, the region 
of the sources of the Oxus and Jaxartes Thence de- 
scended a people who called themselves the Axysxs, or 
“ the noble , ” they differed much in appearance from 
the sht-eyed, smooth-faced, and fleshy-hmhed Mon- 
gols , and little in appearance, but widely m lan- 
guage from the people of the table-land of the Tigns 
and Euphrates They poured forth in successive 
streams over Persia, Asia Elinor, Greece, Italy, aud 
the whole of Europe from the Danube and the 
Rhme to the shores of the Atlantic They also de- 
scended on the Punjaub, or country of the Indus, where 
they established their first colony, and thence spread 
to the region of the Ganges, and over the Deccan. 
They intermarried much with the native women, hut 
divided the men mto servile castes, and kept them m 
subjection, partly by means of an armed aristocracy, 
partly by means of religious terror 

These then are the elemental lands’, China, India, 
Babyloma, and Egypt In these countries, civihzation 
was invented , history begins with them The Egyp- 
tians manufactured linen goods, and beautiful glass 
wares, and drew gold, ivory, and slaves from the Sou- 
dan. Babyloma manufactured tapestry and carpets 
These people were known to one another only by their 
products, the wandenng Bedouins carried the trade 
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between tbe Euphrates and the Nile A caravan route 
was also opened between Babylon and India wd Bok- 
hara or Balkh and Samarcand India possessed much 
wealth in precious stones, but the true resources of 
that country were its vegetable products and the skilful 
manufactures of the natives India, to use their oivn 
expression, sells grass for gold From one kmd of 
plant they extracted a beautiful blue dye , from another 


they boiled a juice, which cooled into a crj'stal, deli- 
cate and luscious to the taste , from another they ob- 
tained a kmd of wool, which they spun, wove, bleached, 
glazed, and dyed into fabncs transparent as the gos- 
samer, bnght as the plumage of the jungle birds And 
India was also the half way station between Cliina, 
Ceylon, and the Spice Islands on the one hand, and of 
the countries of Western Asia on the other It was 


ennched not only by its own industiy and produce, 
but by the transit trade as well At an early epoch 
m history, the Chinese became a great navigatmg 
people , they discovered America, at least, so they say , 
they freighted their junks with cargoes of the shining 
fibre, and with musk in porcelain jars , they coasted 
along the shores of the Pacific, established colonies m 
Birmah and Siam, developed the spice trade of the 
Indian Archipelago, and the resources of Ceylon, sailed 
up the shores of Malabar, entered the Persian gulf, 
and even coasted as far as Aden and the Red Sea It 
was probably from them that the Banians of Guzerat and 
the Arabs of Yemen acq^uired the arts of shipbuilding 
and navigation. The Indian Ocean became a basin 5 
commerce, it was whitened by cotton sails The Phteni- 
cians explored the desolate waters of the Mediteminean 
Sea, mth the bnght red cloth, and the blue bugles, 
and the speckled beads, they tempted the savages 
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of Italy and Greece to trade , they discovered the 
silver mines of Spam , they sailed forth through the 
Straits of Gibraltar, they braved the storms of the 
Atlantic, opened the tin trade of Cornwall, established 
the amber diggings of the Baltic Thus a long thread 
of commerce was stretched acioss the Old World fiom 
England and Germany to China and Japan Yet, still 
the great countries in the central region dwelt in haughty 
isolation, knowing foreign lands only by then products, 
until the wide conquests and the supeib administiations 
of the Persians made them members of the same com- 
munity China alone remained outside Egypt, Baby- 
lonia, and India Mere united by royal roads with half-way 
stations in Palestine, and Bokhara, and inth sea-ports 
in Phoenicia, and on the western coast of Asia 
Minor That country is a table-land belted on all 
sides by mountains , but beneath the wall of hills on 
the western side is a fiuitful stnp of coast, the estuary 
land of four rivers which flow mto tho Mediterranean 
parallel to one another That coast is Ionia, and 
opposite to Ionia lies Greece The table-land was oc- 
cupied by an Arian or Aiya nation, fiom whom bands 
of emigiants went forth in two directions The 
Dorians ciossed tho Hellespont, and passing thiough 
Thiace, settled m tho lull cantons of Northern Greece, 
and thence spiead over tho lower parts of the peninsula 
The lonians descended to the fruitful western coast, 
and thence migrated into Attica which aftoi wards sent 
back colonies to its ancient birth-place These two 
people spoke tho same language, and were of tho same 
descent, but their characters differed as widely as tho 
cold and banen mountains from the soft and smilino' 
plains The Dorians were rude in their manners, and 
lacomc m their speech, barbarous in their virtues, 
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morose in their joys The lonians lived among 
hohdays, they could do nothing -without dance and 
song The Dorians founded Sparta, a republic which 
was in reality a camp, consisting of soldiers fed by 
slaves The girls were educated to be viragoes , the 
boys to bear torture, like the Hcd Indians, with a 
smile The wives were breeding-machines, belonging 
to the state , a council of elders e>.ammed the new-bom 
children, and selected only the finer specimens, in order 
to keep up the good old Spartan breed They had no 
commerce, and no arts , they were as filthy in their 
persons as they were narrow in their minds But the 
Athenians were the true Greeks, as they exist at the 
present day , intellectual, vivacious, inquisitive, shrewd, 
artistic, patriotic, and dishonest , ready to die for their 
country, or to defiraud it The Greeks received the 
first rudiments of knowledge from Phoenicia, the 
alphabet was circulated throughout the country by 
means of the Olympian fairs, colonies were sent forth 
all roimd the Mediterranean , and those of Ionia and 
the Delta of the Nile, obtained partial access to the 
arts and sciences of Babylon and Memphis The 
Persian wars developed the genius of the Greeks 
The Persian conquests opened to them the Dniversity 
of Egypt The immense area of the Greek world, 
extending from the Cnmca to the straits of Gibraltar, 
for at one time the Greeks had cities in Morocco , the 
variety of ideas which they thus gathered, and which 
they interchanged at the great Festival, where every 
kind of talent was honoured and reivarded , the spirit 
of noble rivalry which made city contend with city, 
and citizen with citizen, m order to obtain an Olympian 
reputation, the complete freedom from theology in 
art the tastes and manners of the land , theadoiation 
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of beauty , tbe nudiiy of the gymnasium , all these 
sufficiently explain the unexampled progress of the 
nation, and the origm of that progress, as in all other 
cases, IS to he found m phj’sical geography Greece 
was divided mto natural cantons , each state was a 
fortress , while Egypt, Ass3rna, India, and Chma were 
wide and open plains, which cavalry could sweep, and 
which peasants with their sickles could not defend 
But the rivalry of the Gieeks among themselves, 
so useful to the development of mental life, prevented 
them jfrom combirung mto one great nation , and 
Alexander, although he was a Greek by descent, for ' 
he had the nght of contending at the Olympian games, 
conquered the east with an army of barbarians, his 
Greek troops being merely a contingent But the 
kmgdoms of Asia and Egypt were Greek, and in Alex- 
andria the foundations of science were laid. The 
astrolabes which had been invented by the Egyp- 
tians weie improved by the Greeks and afterwards 
by the Arabs, were adapted to puipioses of navigation 
by the Portuguese, and were developed to the sextant 
of the mneteenth century The Egyptians had in- 
vented the blow-pipe, the crucible, and the alembic ; 
the Alexandrines commenced or contmued the pursmt 
of alchemy, which tbe Arabs also preserved, and which 
has since grown into the science of Lavoisier, and 
Earaday Hippocrates separated medicme from 
theology , his successors dissected and experimentalised 
at Alexandna, learmng something no doubt from the 
Egyptian school, the Arabs followed in a servile 
maimer the medicine of the Greeks , and the modem 
Europeans, obtamed from the Canon of Avicenna the 
first elements of a science which has made much 
progress, but which is yet in its mfancy, and which 
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wall some day transform us into new beings The 
mathematical studies of the Alexandrines weie also 


seiwiceable to mankind, and the work of one of then 
professors is a text-book in this country , they dis- 
covered the Precession of the Equinoxes, and the 
work which they did in Conic Sections enabled Kepler 
to discover the true laws of the planetary motions 
But Alexandria did not possess that liberty which is 
the true source of continued progiess With slaves 
below and with despots above, the mind was starved 
in its roots, and stifled in its bud, dried and ticketed 


in a museum The land itself had begun to languish 
and decay, when a new powei arose in the west The 
foot of Italy was hned with Greek towns, and these 
had spread cultuie thiough the peninsula, among a 
people of a kmdied lace They dwelt in cities, with 
municipal governments, public buildings, and national 
schools One Italian city, founded by desperadoes, 
adopted a career of war , but the brigands wcie also 
industrious farmers and wise politicians , they con- 
ciliated the cities whom they conquered Borne be- 


came a supreme repubhc, ruling a number of minoi 
republics, whose municipal prerogatives weie left undiS' 
turbed, who paid no tribute save military seivice The 
vuld Gauls of Lombaidy were subdued The Greeks 
on the coast weie the only foreigners who letainet 
their freedom in the land They caUed ovei 

Pyrrhus to protect them from the Romans , but the 
legion conquered the phalanx, the bioadsword van- 
quished the Macedoman spear The Asiatic Car- 
thaginians were masters of the sea, half Sicib 
e onged to them , they were, therefore, neighbour! 

th( 

of the southern coast, the Bomans wer( 
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already jealous and distrustful, they liad now a 
Monroe doctrine concerning the peninsula an oppor- 
tunity occurred, and they stepped out into the woild 
The first Punic war gave them Sicily, the second Punic 
war gave them Spain, the third Punic war gave them 
Afnca Borne also extended her power towards the 
East She did not invade, she did not conquer, she 
did not ask for presents and taxes, she 'merely offered 
her fi:iendship and protection She made war, it is 
true, hut only on behalf of her allies And so king- 
dom after kingdom, provmce after province, fell into 
her vast and patient arms She became at first the 
arbiter and afterwards the mistress of the world Her 
legions halted only on the banks of the Euphrates, and 
on the shores of the Ssihara, where a wild waste of 


sand and a sea-honzon appeared to proclaim that life 
was at an end She entered the unknown world 
beyond the Alps, established a chain of forts along the 
hanks of the Danube and the Bliine from the Black 


Sea to the Baltic, coveied France with noble cities 
and made "V ork a Boman town The Batin language was 
planted in all the countnes which this people conquered, 
except m those where Alexander had preceded them 
The empire ivas therefore divided by language mto 
the Greek and Latin world Greece, Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Egypt belonged to the Greek world Italy" 
Africa, Spain, and Gaul belonged to the Latin world* 
But the Koinan law was everywhere m force, though not" 
to the extinction of the native laws In Egypt, for 
mstance, the Komans revived some of the wiL enact- 
ments of the Pharaohs which had been abroo-ated by 
the Ptolemies The old courts of mjustice were swept 
away Tnbunals were established which resembled 
those of the English m India. Men of all races and 
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of all religions, came before a judge of a foreign race, 
vrbo sat bigb above their schisms and dissensions, who 
looked doivn upon them all with impartial contempt, 
and who reverenced the law which was entnisted to 
his care But the provinces were forced to support 
not only a court but a city As London is the market 
of England, to which the best of all things find their 
way, so Borne was the market of the Mediterranean 
world , but there was this difference, between the two, 
that in Rome the articles were not paid for Money, 
mdeed, might be given, but it was money which bad 
not been earned, and which therefore would come to 
its end at last Rome bved upon its principal till rum 
stared it m the face Industry is the only true source 
of wealth, and there was no mdustry in Rome By day 
the Ostia road was crowded with carts and muleteers, 
carrymg to the great city the silks and spices of the 
East, the marble of Asia Minor, the timber of the 
Atlas, the gram of Africa and Egypt , and the carts 
brought nothmg out but loads of dung That was 
their return cargo London turns dirt mto gold 
Rome turned gold into dirt And how, it may be 
asked, was the money spent ^ The answer is not 
difficult to give Rome kept open house It gave a 
dinner party every day , the emperor and his favourites 
dined upon mghtmgales and flammgo tongues, on 
oysters from Britain, and on fishes from the Black 
Sea, the guards received their rations, and bacon, 
wine, oil, and loaves were seived out gratis to the 
people Sometimes enteitainments were given m 
winch a collection of animals as costly as that m 
Regents Park was killed for the amusement of the 
people Constantine transferred the capital to Con- 
stantmople , and now two dinners were given every 
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dav Egypt found the bread for one, nnd Africa 
found It for the other Tlio go\cniors hocatnc 
satraps, the peasantry Ixjcame serf', the Tncrchant® 
and landowners were robbed and ruined, the empire 
stopped payment, the legions of the fmnticr marched 
on the motrojK>lis, the dikes were deserted, and then 
came the Deluge Tiic empire had l>coo already 

divided- There was an empire of the ^Yc^t or the 
Latin uorld , there uas an empire of the Last, or the 
Greek Morld. The first was oicrrun hy the Germans, 
the second by the Arabs. But Constantinojdo re- 
mained nneonquered througbout the dark age^ . and 
Borne, though taken and sacked, w,is ne\cr occupied 
bj tbe barlxinans. In tbese two great cities the 
languages and laws of the cla'isical times ^Ycro pro- 
sen’ed, and from Borne religion n as diffused through- 
out Europe , to Borne a spiritual empire was ivstored 
The condition of the Boman world at one time bore 
a cunous resemblance to that of Cluua In each of 
these great empires scpamteil by a continent tbe 
pnncipal feature was that of peace. Vast iiopnlaUona 
dwelt harmoniously together, and were goicniod bv 
admirable laws ITie frontiers of each were threatened 
bj Karbanans The Chinese built a wall aloii*r the 
outskirts of the steppes, the Bomans built a^wall 
along the Danube and tbe Blnne In China, .a man 
dressed m yellow receiiod divine honoui^ , m Bonrn 
man dre^.ed m pnrple received divine honour, m 
each country the religion wa«; the religion of the ^tate 
the emperor was the representative of God In 
wch country, also, a religious revolution occurred A 
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and devoted ins life to the study of religion After 
long years of reading and reflection be took the 
name of Buddha, or “ the Awakened ” He declared 
that the soul after death migrates into another 
form, according to its deeds and according to its 
thoughts This was the philosophy of the Brah- 
mins But he also proclaimed that all existence is 
passion, misery, and pain, and that by subduing the 
evil emotions of the heart, the soul will hereafter 
finally obtain the calm of non-existence, the peace- 
ful Nirwana, the unalloyed, the unclouded Not to Be 
A rehgion so cheeiless, a philosophy so sorroivful, 
could never have succeeded with the masses of man- 


kind if presented only as a system of metaphysics 
Buddhism owed its success to its cathohc spirit and 
Its beautilul morality The men who labouied in the 


fields had always been taught that the Brahmins were 
the aristocracy of heaveiL and would be as High above 
them m a future state a* they were upon the earth 
Tlie holy books which G<m bad revealed weie not for 
them, the poor dajk-skinmd labourers, to read , bum- 
mg oil poured into their ears was the punishment by 
law for so impious an act And now came a mnp 
who told them th&t those books had not been revealed 
at all, and that God was no! respecter of persons , that 
the happmess of men m a future state depended, not 
i^on their birth, hut upon their actions and their 
thoughts Buddhism triumphed for a time in Hrn- 
ostan, but its success was greatest amongst the 
Q ^fl'f^ves m the north-west provinces, the Indo- 
Scythians and the Greeka Then came a period of 
pa no ic feehng , the, Brahmins preached a War of 
epen ence, the ne^ religion was associated with 
the foreigners, and both were driven out together 
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But Buddhism became the religion of Ceylon, Birmali, 
and Siam, and finally entered the Chinese Empire It 
sufiered and survived bloody persecutions It became 
a bcensed religion, and spread into the steppes of 
Tartary among those baibanans by whom Cliina was 
destined to be conquered The religion of the Bud- 
dhists was transformed , its founder was worshipped 
as a God , there was a doctrine of the Incarnation ; 
they had their own holy books, which they declared 
to have been revealed , they established convents and 


nnmienes, splendid temples, adorned -with images, and 
served by priests with shaven heads, who repeated 
prayers upon rosanes, and who taught that happino'JS 
in a future state could best be obtained by long 
prayers and by liberal presents to the Chnrcli At the 
penod of the importation of Buddhism into China 
a similar event occurred in the Boman world It was 
t e pagan theory that each country ivas governed bv 
Its own gods The proper xehgion for each man, said 
^ or^le of Delphi, is the religion of his fatheiland 
Tet these gods were cosmopolitan , they punished or 

srr r“" 

ander, in Ahia Minor, offemd^sacrificet^t^ 
enemy The Romans, w^Tt 1 ^ 
called upon its tutelary god hv nJn 
bribes to give up 
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in Borne , they were allowed to worship their own gods , 
the rehgions of the Empire were regularly licensed , 
Egyptian temples and Syrian chapels sprang up in 
all directions But though the Komans considered it 
nght that Egyptians should worship Isis, and *that 
Alexandrmes should worship Serapis, they justly con- 
sidered it a kind of treason for Bomans to desert 
their tutelary gods For this reason, foreign religions 
were sometimes proscnbed It was also required from 
the subjects of the empire that they should offer 
homage to the gods of Borne, and to the genius or 
spirit of the emperor , not to the man, but to the soul 
that dwelled within The Jews alone were exempt 
from these regulations It was beheved that they 
w'ere a pecuhar people, or rather that they had a 
peculiar god While the other potentates of the 
celestial world lived m harmony together, Jehovah 
was a sullen and solitary being, who separated his 
people from the rest of mankind, forbade them to eat 
or dimk with those who were not of their own race, 
and thieatened to punish them if they worshipped any 
gods but him On this account the Boman govern- 
ment, partly to preserve the lives of their’subjects, and 
partly out of fear for themselves, behevmg that Jehovah, 
like the other gods, had always an epidemic at his 
command, treated the Jews mth exceptional indulgence 
These people were scattered over all the world , they had 
their Ghetto or Petticoat Lane m every gieat city of the 
empire, their rehgion, so supenor to that of the paouns, 
had attracted much attention from the Gentiles Ovid^ 
m his Art of Love, counsels the dandy who seeks a 
mzshess to finquent the theatre,, or the Temple of Isis 
or ^le synagogue on the Sabbath day But the Jews 
m Rome, like the Jews m London, did not attempt to 
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make pro'selytes, and received them with reluctance and 
distnist Then sublime faith, divested of its Asiatic 
customs, was offeied to the Romans by some Jewsh 
heretics called Christians or Nayarenes A young man 
named Joshua or Jesus, a carpentci by trade, believed 
that the world belonged to the devil, and that God 
w ould shortly take it from him, and that he the Clinst 
or Anointed would he appointed by God to pidge 
the souls of men, and to reign ovei them on earth 
In politics he vns a leveller and communist, in moixils 
he i\as a monk , he believed that only the poor and 
the despised vould inherit the kingdom of God All 
men who had iichos or reputations w'ould follow their 
dethroned master into eicrlasting pain He attacked 
the church-going, sahbatanan, ever-praying Pharisees , 
lie declared that piety ivas worthless if it weie praised 
on earth It was his hehef that earthly happiness wras 
a gift from Satan, and should therefoie ho lefused If 
a man was poor m this world, that wvis good , he would 
he rich in the w'orld to come If ho w'eie miserable 
and despised, he had leason to rejoice, he was out of 
favour with the ruler of this world, namely Satan, and 
therefore he would he favoured by the new dynasty 
On the other hand, if a man were hajiiiy, uch, esteemed, 
and applauded, he was for ever lost He might have 
acquired his iiches by industiy, he might have 
acquired his reputation by benevolence, honesty, and 
devotion , but that did not mattei , he had leceived 
his reward So Chiist taught that men should seU all 
that they had and give to the poor , that they should 
renounce all family ties , that they should let to-monow 
take caie of itself , that they should not trouble about 
clothes did not God adorn the flowers of the fields ? 
he wbuld take care of them also if they would fold 
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their hands together and have faith, and abstain from 
the impiety of providing for the future The pnnciples of 
Jesus were not conducive to thewelfare of society , he was 
put to death hy the authorities , his disciples established 
a commune, Greek Jews were converted hy them, and 
earned the new doctnnes over all the world The Chiis- 
tians in Rome were at first a class of men resemhlmg 
the Quakers They called one another brother and 
sister, they adopted a peculiar garb, and peculiar 
forms of speech , the church was at first composed of 
women, slaves, and illiterate artisans , hut it soon 
became the lehgion of the people in the toivns All 
were converted excepting the rustics (jyagam), and the 
intellectual free-thmkers, who formed the aristocracy 
Chnstianity was at first a republican lehgion , it pro- 
claimed the equahty of souls , the bishops were the 
representatives of God, and the bishops were chosen by 
the people But when the empeior adopted Chnsti- 
anity and made it a rehgion of the state, it became a 
part of impenal government, and the parable of Dives 
was forgotten The lehgion of the Chiistians was 
transformed , its founder was worshipped as a god , 
there was a doctnne of the Incarnation , they had their 
own holy books,, which they declared to have been 
revealed , they estabhshed convents, and nunneries, 
and splendid temples, adorned with images, and served 
by priests with shaven heads, who repeated prayers 
upon rosanes, and who taught that happmess m a 
future state could best be obtained by long prayers 
and by liberal presents to the Church In the Eastern 
or Greek world, Christianity in no way assisted civihza- 
tion, but m the Latm world it softened the fuiy of the 
conq^rors, it aided the amalgamation of the races 
iiie Obnstian priests were reverenced by the barbarians. 
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and these priests belonged to the conquered people 
The Church, it is true, was divided by a schism ; 
TJlphilas, the apostle of the Goths, was an Anan , 
the dispute which had arisen m a lecture-room at 
Alexandna, between a bishop and a presbyter, was 
continued on a hundred battle-fields But the 
Franks were Cathobcs, and the Franks became 
supreme The Arians were worsted m the conflict of 
swords as they had formeily been worsted m the conflict 
of words The Empire of the West was restored by 
Charlemagne, who spread Christianity among the 
Saxons by the sword, and confirmed the spiritual 
supremacy of Eome He died, and his dominions 
were paititioned amongst kings, who were royal 
only in the name Europe was divided mto castle- 
states Savage isolation, irresponsible power such 
was the order of the age Yet still there was a 
sovereign whom all acknowledged, and whom aU to a 
certain extent obeyed That sovereign was the Pope 
,of Rome The men who wore his hvery might travel 
throughout Euiope m safety, welcome ahke at cottage 
and castle, paying for their board and lodging with 
their prayers If there is a Great Bemg who listens 
with pleasure to the prayera of men, it must have been 
m the Baik Ages that he looked down upon the earth 
with most satisfaction That period may be called 
The Age of the Rosary From the Shetland Islands 
to the shores of Chma, prayers were being strung, and 
voices were being sonorously raised The Christian 
repeated his paternosters and his credos on beads of 
holy clay from Palestine the Persian at Teheran, the 
negro at Timbuctoo, the Afghan at Cabul, repeated 
the nmety-nme names of God on beads made of camel 
bones from Mecca The Indian pnnce by the waters 
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of the Ganges muttered his devotions on a rosaty of pre- 
cious stones The pious Buddhist in Ceylon, and in Ava, 
and m Pekm, had the heads ever between his fingers, 
and a prayer ever between his lips By means of these 
great and cosmopohtan religions, all of which possessed 
their sacred hooks, all of which enjoined a pure morahty, 
all of which united vast masses of men of different and 
even hostile nationalities beneath the same religious 
laws, beneath the same sceptre of an unseen king , all 
of which presenbed pdgnmage and travel as a pious 
work, the circulation of hfe m the human body was 
promoted , men congregated together at Borne, Jeru- 
salem, Mecca and Benares Their minds and morals 
were expanded Behgious enthusiasm united the 
scattered princes of Europe mto one great army, and 
poured it on the East The dukes and counts and 


barons were ruined , the castle system was extin- 
guished and the castle serfs of necessity were free 
The kmgs allied themselves with the free and fortified 
cities, who lent troops to the crown, hut who officered 
those troops themselves , who paid taxes to the crown, 
hut who voted those taxes in constitutional assemblies, 
and had the power to withhold them if they pleased 
Those towns now became not only abodes of industry 
and commeice, but of leammg and the ai1is In Italy 
the ancient culture had been revived In Italy the 
towns of the western empire had never quite lost 
their municipal prerogatives. New towns had also 
^en, founded m despair and nurtured by calamity 
These towns had opened a trade with Constantinople, 
.a ^eat commercial city m which the Arabs had a 
qi^er and a mosque The Italians were thus led 
forth mto a trade with the Mahometans, which was mter- 
pted for a time by the Crusades only to be afterwards 
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resumed mtli redoubled vigour and success Eor then 
new markets weie opened for tlie spices of tbe East 
Pepper became a requisite of European bfe, and pepper 
could be obtained from the Italians alone The Indian 
trade was not, monopolised by a single man, as it was 
m the lands of the East It was distnbnted amongst 
an immense population Wealth produced elegance, 
leisure, and refinement There came into existence a 
large and active-mmded class, craving for excitement, 
and desirous of new things They hungered and 
thirsted after knowledge they weie not content with 
the sterile science of the priests And when it was 
discovered that the world of the ancients lay buiied in 
their soil, they were seized with a mania resembhng 
that of treasure-seekers in the East, or of the gold- 
himters m the new world The elements of the 
Renaissance were preserved partly m Rome and the 
cities of the West, partly m Constantmople, and partly 
m the East The Arabs, when they conquered 
Alexandiia, had adopted the physical science of the 
Greeks, and had added to it the algebra and arith- 
metic of India. Plato and Aristotle, Galen and 
Hippocrates, Ptolemy and Euchd, had been translated 
by the Eastern Christians into Synac, and thence into 
the Arabic But the Arabs had not translated a 
single Greek histonan or poet These were to be 
found at Constantmople, where the Greek of the 
ancients was stiU spoken m its punty at the court 
and m the convent, though not by the people of the 
streets. The Greeks also had preserved the arts of 
their forefathers , though destitute of genius, they at 
least retained the art of laying on colours, of model- 
- hng m clay, and of sculpturing m stone The great 
toivns of Italy, desirous to emulate the beauties of 
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St Sopliia, employed Greeks to build them cathedrals, 
and to paint frescoes oil their convent walls, and to 
make them statues for their streets These Greek 
strangers established academics of art , and soon the 
masters were surjiassed by their pupils The Italians 
disdained to reproduce the fignics of the Greek «chool, 
with their meagre hands, and sharp pointed foot, and 
staling eyes Free institutions made their influence 
felt even m the arts, the empire of authority was 
shaken off The fine arts spread beyond the Alps, 
they were first adopted and nurtured bj the Cliurch, 
afteiwards by the Town Oil-paintiiig was invented m 
the North Masterjiioces of the ancients were dis- 
covered in the South Then the artists ceased to paint 
Madonnas, and children, and saints, and crucifixions 
They vveie touched with the bieath of antiquity; 
they widened their field , their hands were insjiircd 
by poetical ideas It is a significant fact, that a 
Pope should himself conceive the project of pulling 
down the ancient Basilica of St Peter, every stone of 
which was consecrated by a memory, and of erecting 
m its stead a church on the model of a pagan temple 
The Pope was also urged to sot on foot a erusido , 
not to rescue the sepulchre from the hands of the 
infidels, but in the hope that the lost writings of the 
Greeks and Homans might be discovered in the 
ast For now had armed the Book-hunting age 
In the depth of the dark ages there had always 
been ecclesiastics, who drew the fire of their genius 
rom the immortal works of the pagan writers 
ihere were also monks who had a passion for trans- 
lating the writings of the Greeks into Latin, who 
vvent to Constantinople and rctunied with chests full 
0 00 , and who, if Greek manuscripts could not 
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otlierwise be procured, travelled into Arab Spain, 
settled at Cordova, and translated tbe Greeks from 
tbe Arabic version, together ivith tbe works of Aver- 
roes and Avicenna The Greeks, frequently visiting 
Italy, were invited to give lectures on their hterature, 
and lessons in their language The revival of Greek 
was commenced, by Boccacio, who copied out Homer 
with his oivn hand , and a Greek academy was estab- 
lished at Florence Petrarch revived the hterature of 
Borne , he devoted his hfe to Cicero and Virgil, he 
ivrote the epitaph of Laura on the margm of the 
Eneid , he died with his head pillowed on a book 
The Roman law was also revived , as Greeks lectured 
on literature in Italy, so Italians lectured on law be- 
yond the Alps And now began the search for the 
lost. Pilgruns of the antique wandered through 
Europe, ransacking convents for the treasures of the 
past At this time whatever taste for learnmg had 
once existed among the monks appears to have died 
away The pilgrims were duected to look m lofts, 
where rats burrowed under heaps of parchment , oi to 
sift heaps of rubbish lying m the cellar In such 
receptacles were found many of those wotks which aie 
yet read by thousands with delight, and which are 
endeared to us all by the associations of our boyhood. 
It was thus that Quintihau was discovered, and, to 
use the language of the time, was delivered from his 
long impnsonment m the dungeons of the barbarians 
Lucretius was disinterred in Germany , a fragment of 
Petromus in Bntam Cosmo de’ Medici imported 
books in all languages from all parts of the world 
A copyist became Pope, founded the Libiary of the 
Vatican, and ordered the translation of the Greek his- 
torians and philosophers mto Latm A great leading 
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public now existed , the invention of printing, which 
a hundred years before would have been useless, spread 
hke fire over Europe, and reduced, by four-fifths, the 
price of books The wntingsof the classical geographers 
inspired Pnnce Henry and Columbus The New 
World was discovered , the sea-route to India was 
found. Cairo and Bagdhad, the great broker cities 
between India and Europe, were ruined As the In- 
dian Ocean, at first the centre of the world, had yielded 
to the Mediterranean, so now the basin of the Mediter- 
ranean was deserted, and the Atlantic became supreme 
Italy decayed , Spam and Portugal succeeded to the 
throne But those countnes were rumed by reh^ous 
bigotry, and commercial monopolies The trade of 
Portugal did not belong to the country, but to the 
court The trade of Spam was also a monopoly shared 
between the crown and certain cities of Castile The 
Dutch, the English, and the French, obtamed free 
access to the tiopical world, and bought the spices of 
the East with the silver of Peru, And then the great 
movement for Liberty commenced All people of the 
Teutomc race , the Germans, the Swiss, the Dutch, the 
Enghsh, and the Scotch, the Danes and the Swedes 
cast off the yoke of the Italian supremacy, and some 
of the superstitions of the Itahan creed. But now a 
new kind of servitude arose The kmgs reduced 
the burghers of Europe to subjection The constitu- 
tion^ monarchies of the imddle ages disappeared 
In England alone, owmg to its insular positron, a 
^ army was not required for the protection of 
^ ^ England, therefore, the encroachments 

ot the Crown were resisted with success Two Revo- 
lutions established the sovereignty of an elected par- 
liament, and saved England from the fate of France 
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For m that land tyranny had struck its roots far down 
into the soil, and could not he tom up without the 
whole land being rent in twain In Spam, despotism 
miglit rule m safety over ignorance , but the French 
had eaten of the Tree of Emowledge, and they de- 
manded to eat of the Tree of Life A bread not be- 
came a rebelhon , the rebellion became a revolution. 
Maddened by resistance, frenzied with fear, they made 
their revolution a massacre Yet, in spite of mummeries 
and murders, and irreligious persecutions , in spite of 
folhes perpetrated m the name of Reason, and cruelties 
committed m the name of Humanity, that revolution 
regenerated France, and planted pnnciples which 
spiead over the contment of Europe, and which are 
now beanng fiuit m Italy and Spam With the nme- 
teenth century, a new era of history begins 

Such then is the plam unvarnished story of the 
human race We have traced the stream of his- 
tory to its source in the dark forest , we have followed 
it downwards through the steppes of the shepherds, 
and the valleys of the great pnest peoples , we have 
swept swiftly along, past pyramids and pagodas, and the 
bnck-piles of Babylon , past the temples of Ionia, and 
the amphitheatres of Rome , past castles and cathedrals 
lying opposite to mosques with graceful mmaret and 
swelhng dome , and so, onwards and onwards, till towns 
nse on both sides of the stream , towns sternly walled 
with sentinels before the gates , so, onwards and on- 
wards, till the stream widens and is covered with ships 
large as palaces, and towenng with sad , till the banks 
are hned with gardens, and villas , and huge cities, no 
longer walled, hum with mdustry, and becloud the air , 
and deserts or barren hills are no longer to be seen, 
and the banks lecede and open out like arms, and the 
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eartli-sliOTes dissolve, and ive famtly discern tlie glassy 
glimmering of the hoimdless sea. We shall descend 
to the mouth of the nver, vre shall explore the un- 
knovm waters which lie beyond the Present, we shall 
survey the course which man has yet to run But 
before we attempt to navigate the Future, let us re- 
turn for a moment to the Past , let us endeavour to 
ascertain the laws which direct the movements of the 
stream, and let us visit the luins which ate scattered 
on its banks 


The progress of the human race is caused by the 
mental efforts which are made at first from necessity 
to preserve hfe, and secondly from the desire to 
obtam distmction In a healthy nation, each class 
presses into the class which lies above it , the blood 
flows upwards, and so the whole mass, by the united 
movements of its single atoms, rises in the scale The 
progress of a nation is the sum total of the piogress of 
the individuals composmg it If certain .parts of the 
body pohtic are stifled m their growth by means of 
artificial laws, it is evident that the growth of the 
whole will be arrested , for the growth of each part is 
dependent on the growth of all It is usual to speak 
of Greece as a free country , and so it was m com- 
parison With Asia. But more than half its inhabitants 
were slaves , labour was degraded , whatever could be 
thought alone, and by dehcate movements 
of the hands was earned to perfection , but in physical 
science the Greeks did little, because little could be 
done without instruments, and instruments can seldom 
be invented except by free and mteUigent artisans 
0 e upper pari of the Greek body grew , the lower 
part remamed m a base and brutal state, discharging 
e 0 ces of life, hut without beauty and without 
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strength The face vras that of Hypenon , the legs 
weie shuvelled and hideous as those of a satjur In 
Asia human laws have been still more fatal to the 
human pi ogress In China there is no slavery, and 
there is no caste , the poorest man may be exalted to the 
highest station , not birth but ability is the criterion 
of distinction , appomtments are open to the nation, 
and are awarded by means of competitive examina- 
tions But the Chinese are schoolboys who never glow 
up , genemls and statesmen who meur the displeasure . 
of the Clown are horsed and flagellated in the Eton 
stylo, a bamboo being used instead of a birch The 
patriarchal system of the steppes has been transferred 
to the imperial plain Just as a Chmese toivn is 
merely a Tartar camp encircled by earthen walls , just 
as a Chinese house is merely a Tartai tent, supported 
by wooden posts and cased with buck, so it is with the 
government, domestic and oflScial, of that countiy 
Eveiy one is the slave of his father, as it was in the 
old tent-hfe , every father is the slave of an of&cial 
who stands in the place of the old clan chief , and all 
are slaves of the Emperor, who is the viceroy of God 
In China, therefore, senihty is supreme , nothing is 
respectable unless it has existed at least a thousand 
year's, foreigners are barbarians, and opei f?/ 'is ^‘}^- 
seew) a In this one phrase the whole history of Asm. 
is contained In the despotic lands of the east, the 
peasant who grows more com than he requires is at 
once an object of attention to the pohee, he is reported 
to the governor, and a charge is laid against hmn^ m 
order that his grain may be seized He not only 
loses the fruit of his toil, but he also receives the 
bastmado In the same maimer if a merchant, 
by means of his enterprise, mdustry, and talents 
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amasses a large fortune, he also is arrested and is put 
to death, that his estate may escheat to the croivn 
As the Chinese say, “ The elephant is killed for his 
ivory” This, then, is the secret of Asiatic apathy, 
and not the heat of the climate, or the inherent 
qualities of race Civilised Asia has been always 
enthralled, because standing armies have always been 
required to resist the attacks of those warlike bar- 


barians who cover the deserts of Arabia and Tartaiy, 
the highlands of Ethiopia and Cabul Asia, there- 
fore, soon takes a secondary place, and Europe be- 
comes the centre of the human growth Yet it should 
not be forgotten that Asia was civilised when Europe 
was a forest and a swamp Asia taught Europe its 
ABC, Aia taught Europe to cipher and to (Iraw , 
Asia taught Europe the language of the skies, how to 
calculate eclipses, how to follow the couises of the 


stars, how to measure time by means of an instrument, 
which recoided with its shadow the station of the sun , 
how to solve mathematical problems , how to philo- 
sophise with abstract ideas Let us not forget the 
school in which we learnt to spell, and those venerable 
halls m which we acquired the rudiments of science 
and of art The savage worships the shades of his 
ancestors chiefly from selfish fear , the Asiatic follows, 
from bhnd prejudice, the wisdom of the ancients, and 
rejects with contempt all knowledge which was un- 
known to them Yet within these superstitions a 
beautiful sentiment lies concealed We ought, indeed, 
to reverence the men of the past, who, by their 
labour^nd their mventions, have made us what we 

^ city m which we dweU, 

this mighty London, the metropolis of the earth , these 
ee owmg with eager-mmded life, and gleaming 
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■vvitli prodigious Vi'ealth , these forests of masts, these 
dark huildmgs, turning .refuse into gold, and giving 
"bread to many thousand mouths , these harnessed 
elements which whirl us along beneath the ground, 
and which soon will convej" us through the air , these 
spacious halls, adorned with all that can exalt the 
imagination or fascinate the sense , these temples of 
melod}’ , these galleries, exhibiting excavated worlds , 
these walls covered with books in which dwell the 
souls of the immortal dead, which, when they are 
opened, transport us by a magic spell to lands which 
are vanished and passed away, or to spheres created 
by the poet’s art , which make us walk with Plato 
beneath the plane trees, or descend with Dante into 
the dolorous abyss , — ^to whom do we owe all these ? 
First, to the poor savages, foi gotten and despised, 
who, by nibbing sticks togethei, discovered fire, who 
first tamed the timid fawn, and first made the expen- 
ment of putting seeds into the ground And, secondly, 
we owe them to those enterprising warnors who 
established Nationality, and to those piiests who de- 
voted their life-time to the culture of their minds 
Theie is a land where the am is alwiiys tranquil, 
where nature wears always the same bnght yet hfdess 
smile , and there, as m a last museum, are preserved 
the colossal achievements of the past Let us enter 
the sad and silent river, let us wander on its dusky 
shores Buned cities are beneath our feet , the 
ground on which we tread is the pavement of a tomb 
See the Pyramids towenng to the sky, wnth men, bke 
msects, crawhng round their base , and the Sphinx, 
couched m vast repose, with a ruined temple between 
its paws Since those great monuments were raised 
the very heavens have been changed When the 
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architects of Egypt 'began their work, there was another 
polar star in the northern sky, and the Southern Cross 
shone upon the Baltic shores How glpnous are the 
memories of those ancient men, whose names are for- 
gotten, foi they hved and laboured m the distant 
and unwritten past Too great to he known, they sit 
on the height of centuries and look down on fame 
The boat expands its white and pointed wings , the 
sailors chaunt a plamtive song , the waters bubble 
around us as we ghde past the tombs and temples of 
the hy-gone days The men are dead, and the gods 
are dead. Nought hut their memories remain Where 
now 18 Osms, who came down upon earth out of love 
for men, who was killed by the mahce of the Evil 
One, who lose agam fiom the grave, and became the 
Judge of the dead ? Where now is Isis the mother, 
with the child Homs on her lap ? They are dead , 
they aie gone to the land of the shades To- 
morrow, Jehovah, you and your son shall he with 
them 

Men die, and the ideas which they call gods die too , 
yet death is not destmction, hut only a kind of change 
Those strange ethereal secretions of the brain, those 
wondrously distilled thoughts of ours — do they ever 
really die ? they are embodied mto words , and jBrom 
these woids, spoken or written, new thoughts are born 
^thin the brains of those who listen or who read 
There was a town named Hehopohs, it liad a college 
^rd^, and a wiUow hanging over the Eountam of 
he Sun , and there the Professors lectuied and dis- 
coume on the Tnime God, and the creation of the 
world, and the Serpent Evil, and the Tree of Life , 
and on chaos and darkness, and the shmmg stars, and 
there the stone quadrant was pomted to the heavens , 
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aad there the laboratory furnace glowed And in 
that college two foreign students were received, and 
went forth learned in its lore The first created a 
nation in the Egyptian style , the second created a 
system of ideas , and, strange to say, on Egyptian soil 
the two werfe reunited the philosophy of Moses was 
joined m Alexandna to the philosophy of Plato, not 
only by the Jews, but also by the Christians, not only 
in Philo Judaeus, hut also in the Gospel of St John 
Over the bright blue waters, under the soft and 
tender sky, with the purple sails outspread and roses 
twining round the mast, with lute and flute resounding 
from the prow, and red wme poured upon the sea, and 
thanksgiving to the gods, we enter the Piraeus, and 
salute with our flag the temple on the hill Vessels 
sweep past us, outward hound, laden with statues and 
paintings, for such axe the manufactures of Athens, 
where the milestones are masterpieces, and the street- 
walkers poets and philosophers Imagine the trans- 
ports of the young provmcial who went to Athens to 
commence a career of ambition, to make himgRlf a 
name VTiat raptures he must have felt as he passed 
through that City of the Violet Crown with Homer in 
his bosom, and hopes of another United Greece withm 
his heart What a banquet of dehghts, what varied 
treasures of the mind were spread before ViTm 
there He hstened first to a speech of Pericles on 
political affairs, and then to a lecture by Anaxagoias 
He was taken to the studio of Phidias and of Poly- 
gnotus he went to a theatre built of Persian masts to 
see a new tragedy by Sophocles or Eunpides, and 
finished the evemng ,at Aspasia’s establishment, with 
odes of Sappho, and ballads of Anacreon, and sweet- 
eyed musicians, and intellectual heterae So great aie 
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the achievements of the Greeks, so deep is the debt 
•which we owe to them, that criticism appears ungrate- 
ful or obtuse It is scarcely possible to indicate the 
vices and defects of this people without seeming guilty 
of insensibility or affectation It is cuiious to observe 
how grave and sober minds accustomed to gather evi- 
dence -mth care, and to utter decisions ivith impartiality, 
cease to be judicial when Greece is brought before 
them She unveils her beauty, and they can only 
admire they are unable to condemn Those who 
devote themselves to the study of the Greeks become 


nationalised in their bterature, and patriots of their 
domain. It is indeed impossible to read their works 
without bemg impressed by them purity, their calmness, 
their exquisite symmetiy and finish resembling that 
which 18 bestowed upon a painting or a statue But it 
18 not only in the Greek writings that the Greek spirit is 
contained it has entered the modem European mind , it 
permeates the world of thought, it inspires the ideas of 
those who have never read the Greek authors, and who 
perhaps regard them with disdam We do not see the 
foundations of our minds they are buried in the past. 
The great books and the great discoveries of modem 
times are based upon the works of Homer, Plato, 
Aristotle and their disciples All that we owe to 
Rome we owe to Greece as well, for Italy was a child 
of Greece. The cities on the southern coast bestowed on 
the rude natives the elements of culture, and when 
Rome became famous it was colonised by Grecian 
philosophers and artists To Rome we are mdebted 
for those laws from which our jurisprudence is de- 
scended, and to Rome we aie mdebted for somethmg 
ese besides We shall not now pause on the Rome 
ot the Repubhc, when every citizen was a soldier, and 
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in the fields -with liiq own Imnds , when c\cry 
temple was the monument of a \^ctoly, and c\cry 
Btntuo the momonal of a hero , when door posts were 
adonied with the trophies of war, and halls with the 
w-ixeii images of ancestors, when the Romans w’crc 
simple, religious, and seveie, and the ^^ccs of luxury 
were yet iinhnown, and banquets were plain and 
sociable repasts, where the guests in turn sang old 
ballads while the piper placed Nor shall we pause 
on the Rome of Augustus, when East and West 
were united in jienco and with equal nghts before 
the law , when the tyranuj of petty princedoms, and 
the chicaner} of Grecian courts of law, and the 
hlood-feiids of families had been destro}od, and the 
empire was calm and not yet becalmed, and rested n 
moment between tumult and dcca} We shall pass 
on to a Rome more gioai and more sublime , a Romo 
whitli ruled Europe, but not by arms , a Romo 
w'hicli bad no mercenaiy^ legions, no Pnetonan guards, 
and winch yet rcccncd the tnbutc of kings, and whoso 
Logales exercised the power of proconsuls In this 
Rome a man clad in the purple of the Cmsars and 
crowned with the tiara of the Pontifex sent forth his 
soldiers armed wnth the crucifix, and they brought 
nations captive to his feet Rome hocamo a City 
of God she put on a spiritual crown She cned 
to the kings, Give, and gold was poured into her 
exchequers , she condemned a man wdio had defied her, 
and he had no longer a place among mankind , she 
proclaimed a Truce of God, and the swords of robber 
knights wore sheathed , she preached a crusade, and 
Europe was hurled into Asia She low^ered the pride 
of the haughty, and she exalted the heart of the poor , 
she softened the lage of the mighty, she consoled the 
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despair of tlie oppressed She fed the hungry, 
and she clothed the naked , she took children to her 
atms and signed them with the Cross , she administered 
the sacraments to dying lips, and laid the cold body in. 
the peaceful grave Her first word was to welcome, 
and her last word to foigive In the Dark Ages 
the Euiopean States were almost entirely seveicd 
from one another , it was the Roman Church alone 
which gave them one sentiment in common, and 
which united them within her fold In tho^e 
days of violence and confusion, in those days of 
desolation and despair, when a stranger was a thing 
which, hke a leper or a madman, any one might kill, 
wlien every gentleman was a highway robber, when 
the only kind of lawsuit was a duel, hundreds of 
men dressed in gowns of coarse dark stuff, with cords 
round their waists and bare feet, travelled with im- 
punity from castle to castle, preaching a doctime of 
peace and good will, holding up an emblem of humility 
and sorrow, leceivmg confessions, pronouncing penance 
or absolutions, soothing the agonies of a 'wounded 
conscience, awakening terror in the hardened mind 
Pansh churches were built the baron and his vas- 
sals chanted together the Kyiie Eleisoii, and bowed 
their heads together when the bell sounded and the 
Host was raised Here and there in the sombre 
forest a band of those holy men encamped, and cut 
do^ the tiees and erected a building which was not 
only a house of prayer, but also a kind of model farm 
riie monks worked in the fields, and had their carpen- 
ters and their blacksmiths’ shops They copied out 
ooks m a fan hand they painted Madonnas for their , 
cnapel they composed music foi their choir they 
illummated missals they studied Arabic and Gieek 
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they read Cicero and Yirgil they presented the Homan 
Lan Bnght, indeed, j et scanty are these gleams In 
the long night of the Dark Ages we look upon the earth, 
andjonly the convent and the castle appear to he ahve 
In the con\ ent the sound of honourable labour mmgles 
with the sound of pra) er and praise In the castle sits 
the baron ivith his children on his lap, and his wife 
leaning on his shoulder the troubadour smgs, and the 
page and demoiselle exchange a glance of love The 
castle is the home of music and chivalry and family 
affection The convent is the home of rehmon and 

O 

of art But the people co^er in their wooden huts, 
half stan'ed, half fiozen, and wolves sniff at them 
through the chmks in the Avails The com ent prays, 
and the castle sings the cottage hungers, and groans, 
and dies. Such is the dark mght here and there a 
star in the heaien here and there a torch upon the 
earth aU else is cloud and bitter wind But now, 
behold the light glowing m the east it brightens, it 
broadens, the day is at hand The sun is using, 
and mil set no more the castle and the convent 
disappear the world is illunimed freedom is restored 
Italy IS a garden, and its blue sea shines with sails 
New worlds are discovered, new arts are invented 
the merchants enrich Europe, and their sons set her 
free In a hall at "Westminster, m a redoubt at 
Bunker Hill, in a Tennis Court at Yersailles, great 
victories are Avon, and bberty at last descends even 
to the poor French peasant gromng grey m his furrow, 
even to the negro picking cotton in the fields Yet 
after all, how little has been done ' The sun shines 
as yet only on a corner of the earth Asia and 
Africa are buned m the night And even here in 
this island, where bberty was born, where wealth is 
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sustained by enterpnse and industry, and war comes 
seldom, and charity abounds, there are yet dark places 
where the sunlight never enters, and wheie hope has 
never been where day follows day in never changing 
toil, and where life leads only to the prison, or the work- 
house, or the grave Yet a day will come when the 
whole earth will be as civilised as Europe a day will 
come when these dark spots will pass away 

K we compare the present with the past, if we 
trace events at all epochs to their causes, if we examine 
the elements of human growth, we find that Nature 


has raised us to what we are, not by fixed laws, but by 
provisional expedients, and that the pnnciple which 
in one age eiBfected the advancement of a nation, in the 
next age retarded the mental movement, or even 


destroyed it altogether War, despotism, slavery, 
and superstition, are now mjunous to the progress of 
Europe, but they were once the agents by whibh 
progress was produced By means of War the animated 
life was slowly raised upward in the scale, and quadru- 
peds passed into man By means of Wax the human 
intelbgence was brightened, and the affections were 
made mtense , weapons and tools weie mvented , 
foreign ivives were captured, and the marriages of 
blood relations were forbidden , prisoners were tamed, 
and the women set free , pnsoners were exchanged, , 
accompanied with presents , thus commerce was estab- ' 
hshed, and thus, by means of War, men were first 
brougM into amicable relations with one another By 
War the tribes were dispersed all over the world, and 
adopted various pursuits accordmg to the conditions 
b> which they were surrounded By Wax the tribes 
u ere compressed mto the nation. It was War which 
founded the Chmese Empire It was War which un- 
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locked Babylonia, and Egypt, and India* It ws War 
which developed the genius of Greece It was War 
which planted the Greelt language in Asia, and so 
rendered possible the spread of Christianity It was 
War which united the world m peace from the Cheviot 
Hills to the Danube and the Euphrates It was War 
which saved Europe from the quietude of Cluna It 
was War which made Mecca the centre of the East It 
was War which united the barons in the crusades, and 
which destroyed the feudal system Even in recent 
times the action of War has been useful m condensing 
scattered elements of nationality, and in liberatmg 
subject populations United Italy was formed directly 
or indirectly by the wars of *59, *66, and *70 The 
last war realised the dreams of German poets, and 
united the Teutomc nations more closely than the 
shrevdest statesmen could have conceived to be pos- 
sible a few years ago That same war, so calanutous 
for France, will yet regenerate that great country, and 
make her more prosperous than she has ever been 
The American War emancipated four million men, 
and decided for ever the question as to whether 
the IJmon was a nationahty or a league But 
the Crimean War was injunous to civilisation , it re- 
tarded a useful and mevitable event Turkey will 
some day be covered with corn-fields , Constantmople 
will some day be a manufacturing town , but a genera- 
tion has been lost Statesmen and journalists will 
leam in time, that whatever is conquered for civilisa- 
tion IS conquered for all To preserve the Balance of 
Power was an excellent pohcy in the middle ages, 
when war was the only pursuit of a gentleman, and 
when conquest was the only ambition of kmgs It is 
now suited only for the Highlands of Abyssmia The 
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jealqusy -witli -vrliich trae Bntons regard the Russian 
success m Central Asia is surely a very miserable feel- 
mg That a vast region of the earth should he 
opened, that robbery and rapine and slave-makmg 
raids should be suppressed, that waste-lands should be 
cultivated, that new stores of wealth should be dis- 
covered, that new markets should be established for 
the products of European mdustry, our own among the 
rest, that Russia should adjom England in Asia as she 
adjoms Germany in Europe, what a lamentable occur- 
rence, what an ommous event 1 In Central Africa it 
often happens, that between two barbarous and distrust- 


ful nations there is a wide neutral ground, inhabited 
by wild beasts, which prey upon the flocks and herds 
on either side Such is the policy which mamtains the 
existence of barbarous kmgdoms between two civilised 
frontiers The great Turkish and Chinese Empires, the 
Lands of Morocco, Abyssima, and Thibet, will be even- 


tually filled with free, mdustnous, and educated popu- 
lations But those people will never begin to advance 
until their property is rendered secure, until they en- 
joy the rights of man , and these they will never obtain 
except by means of European conquest In British India 
the peasant reaps the nee which he has sown , and the 
merchant has no need to hide his gold beneath the 
ground The young men of the new generation are 
looking forward to the time when the civil appomt- 
ments of their country will be held by them The 
Indian Mutmy was a mutmy only, and not a rebeUion, 
^e mdustnous and mercantile classes were on the 
Engl^h side There is a sickly school of politicians 
who declare that all countnes belong to their inhabi- 

^ a If any 

country m Asia did belong to its inhabitants, there 
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miglit "be some force m tins objection But Asia is 
possessed by a few kings and by their soldiers , these 
rulers are usually foreigners , the masses of the people 
are invariably slaves The conquest of Asia by Euio- 
pean powers is therefore in reality Emancipation, and 
IS the first step towards the establishment of onental 
nationality It is needless to say that Europe will 
never engage in crusades to liberate seivile popula- 
tions , but the pnde and ignorance of military despots 
will provoke foreign wars, which will prove fatal to 
their rule Thus War will, for long years yet to come, 
be required to prepare the way for fieedom and pro- 
gress in the East , and m Europe itself, it is not pro- 
bable that War will ever absolutely cease until science 
discovers some destroying force, so simple m its ad- 
ministration, so homble m its effects, that all art, aU 
gallantry, will be at an end, and battles will be 
massacres which the feehngs of mankind will be un- 
able to endure 


A second expedient of Nature is Religion Men 
beheve in the existence of beings who can punish 
and reward them m this life or in the next, who 
are the true rulers of the world, and who have 
deputed certain men, called priests, to collect tribute 
and to pass laws on their behalf By means of these 
eiToneous ideas, a system of government is formed to 
which kmgs themselves axe subjected, the moral nature 
of man is improved, the sciences and arts are developed 
distmct and hostile races are united But Enor hkp 
War, IS only pronsronaL In Bnrope, Eeligion no longer 
on^ as a political power, but it will probably yet 
rend^ ^oe to oivilization in assisting to Europeanue 
tbe barbarous nations whom evente will m time bmm 
under our control ^ 
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A third expedient of nature is The vnequahty of coTir 
diiions Sloth is the natural state of man , prolonged 
and monotonous labour is hard for him to bear The 
savage can follow a trail through the forest, or can he 
in ambush for days at a time , this pertinacity 
and patience are native to his mind , they belong to 
the animals from whom he is descended but the cultiva- 
tion of the soil IS a new kmd of labour, and it is only 
followed from compulsion It is probable that when 
domestic slavery was mvented, a great service was 
rendered to mankind, and it has already been shown that 
when prisoners of war were tamed and broken in, women 
were set free, and became beautiful, long haired, low- 
voiced, sweetreyed creatures, dehcate m form, modest 
m demeanour, and refined m souL It was also by 
means of Slavery that a system of superfluous labour 
was established , for women, when slaves, are made 
only to labour for the essentials of life It was by 
means of Slavery that leisure was created, that the 
priests were enabled to make experiments, and to cul- 
tivate the arts, that the great pubbc buildings of the 
ancient lands were raised It was, Slavery which 
arrested the progress of Greece , but it was also 
Slavery which enabled all the free men of a Greek 
town to be sculptors, poets, and philosophers 
Slavery is now happily extmct, and can never he 
revived under the sanction of civihzed authority But 
a European Government ought perhaps to introduce 
compulsory labour among the barbarous races that 
^knowledge its sovereignty and occupy its land 
en are ruled and schooled by force, and it is 
not an ^^P^y metaphor to say that savages are chil- 
clren If they were made to work, not for the benefit of 
others, but for their own, if the rewards of their labour 
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■were bestowed, not on tbeir masters, but on tbemselves, 
the habit of work would become with them a second 
natuie, as it is with us, and they would learn to 
requue luxuries which mdustry only could obtain 
A man is not a slave in being compelled to work 
against his will, but in being compelled to work with- 
out hope and without reward Enforced labour is 
undoubtedly a haidship, but it is one which at present 
belongs to the lot of man, and is indispensable to 
progress Mankmd glows because men desire to 
better themselves in life, and this desire proceeds from 
the Inequality of Conditions A time will undoubtedly 
arrive when all men and women will be equal, and 
when the love of money, which is now the root 
of all industry, and which therefore is now the 
root of all good, will cease to animate the human 
mind But changes so prodigious can only be 
effected m prodigious periods of time Human 
nature cannot be transformed by a coup d'itat, as the 
Comtists and Communists imagine It is a cdmplete 
delusion to suppose that wealth can be equahsed and 
happiness impartially distnbuted by any process of law, 
act of Parliament, or revolutionary measure It is 
easy to compose a pathetic scene in a novel, or a 
loud article m a magazine by contrasting Dives 
lunchmg on turtle at Birch’s with Lazarus feeding 
on garbage in a cellar But the poor man loses 
nothing because another man is nch The Com- 
mumst might as well denounce one man for enjoy- 
ing excellent health, while another man is a victim 
to consumption Wealth, hke health, is m the 
air , if a man makes a fortune he draws money 
from Natme and gives it to the general stock. 
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Every miUionaiie enncbes the communrty It rs 
undoubtedly the duty of the government to imti- 
gate, so far as lies within its power, the miseries 
which result from over-population But as long as 
men continue unequal in patience, industry, talent, 
and sobnety, so long there wiU he nch men and poor 
men — ^men who roll in their carnages, and men who 
die m the streets If all the property of this country 
weie divided, things would soon return to their actual 
condition, unless some scheme could also he devised 
for changmg human nature , and as for the sj'stem 
of the Commune, which makes it impossible for a 
man to nse or to fall, it is merely the old caste 
system revived, if it could he put into force, all 
mdustry would he disheartened, emulation would 
cease, mankmd would go to sleep It is not, how- 
ever, strange that superficial wnters should suppose 
that the evils of social life can he altered by changes in 
government and law In the lands of the East, m the 
Spam and Portugal of the sixteenth century, in the 
France of the eighteenth century, m the American 
Colomes,and in England itself, whole classes were at one 
time plunged by misgovemment into suffering of body 
and apathy of mmd But a government can confer few 
benefits upon a people except by destroying its owm 
laws The great reforms which followed the publica- 
tion of the “ W ealth of Nations,” may all he summed 
up in the word Bepeah Commerce was regulated m 
former times by a number of paternal laws, which have 
smce been happily withdrawn. The government still 
pays with our money a number of gentlemen to give 
us information respectmg a future state, and stiU 
requires that in certain business transactions a docu- 
ment shall be draivn up with mysterious ntes in a 
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metlirc\al jargon , but, placing aside hereditary evils 
■which, on account of lestcd iiitciests, it is impossible 
at once to remove, it may fairly be asserted that the 
government of this country is as nearly perfect as any 
government can be Power rests upon public opinion, 
and IS so beautifullj poised that it can be oiorthrown 
and replaced w’lthout the business of the state being iii- 
torrupled for a day If the E\ecuti\e is condemned by 
the nation, the press acts ^vlth iiiesistible force upon 
the Commons, a vote of censnio is passed and the 
rulers of a great empire abdicate their tin ones Tlie 
House of Lords is also an adiniiablc Uppci Chamber , 
foi if it were filled woth ambitious men elected by the 
people it would enter into conflict with the Commons 
And as for the Royal Image it costs little and is 
useful as an emblem The govcinment of England 
possesses at the same time the freedom wdiich is 
only found in a republic, and the loyalty wdiich is 
only felt towards a monarch Some w'l iters believe 
that this monarchy is injunoiis to the public and 
aiguo as follow’s There aie no paupers m Ameiica, 
and Aineiica is a republic There aio many paupers 
in England, and England is a monaichy Thciefore 
England should imitate America It may astonish 
these wnters to learn that America is in leality 
more of a monarchy than England Buckingham 
Palace is a pnvate dwelling ; but the ’White House, 
though it has none of the pomp, has all the power 
of a Court The king of America has moie to give 
> away than any king of Great Bntain since the time of 
Chailes/the Second He has the power to dischaige 
of his owm good pleasure and mere motion, eveiy ambas- 
sador, eveiy consul, every head of depaitment, every 
government employd, doivn to the deik on Wo hundred 
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dollars a year, and to fill their places with his own 
fnends In Amenca the opinion of the public can 
with difficulty act upon the government The press 
has no dignity, and very little power Practices occur 
m the House of Representatives which have been 
unknown m England since the days of Walpole If 
the prospenty of a country depended on its government, 
America would be less prosperous than England. But 
in pomt of fact Amenca is the happiest country m the 
world There is not a man m the vast land which 
lies between the oceans, who, however humble his 
occupation may be, does not hope to make a fortune 
before he dies The whole nation is possessed with 
the spint which may be observed m Fleet Street and 
Cheapside , the boys sharp-eyed and cunous, the men 
hastening eagerly along, even the women walking as if 
they had an object m view There are m Amenca 
no dull-eyed heavy-footed labourers, who slouch to and 
fro flora their cottage to their work, from their work to 
the beer-house, without a higher hope in life than a 
sixpence from the squire when they open a gate 
There are no girls of the milliner class who prefer 
being the mistresses of gentlemen to manymg men of 
their own station with a Cockney accent and red 
hands The upper classes in Amenca have not 
that exquisite refinement which exists in the 
highest circles of society in Europe But if we take 
the whole people through and through, we find them 
the most civilised nation on the earth. They preserve m 
a degree hitherto without example the dignity of human 
nature unimpaired Their nobleness of character 
resu s rom prospenty , and their prospenty is due to 
the nature of their land Those who are unable to earn 
a living in the east, have only to move towards the 
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vrest This then is* the reason that the English race 
in America is more happy, more enlightened, and moie 
thrumig, than it is m the mother-land Politically 
speaking, the emigrant gams nothing , he is as free in 
England as he is in America, but he leaves a land 
where labour is depreciated, and goes to a land -svhere 
labour is in demand That England may become as 
prosperous as Amenca, it must be placed under Ame- 
rican conditions , that is to sa)^, food must be cheap, 
labour must be dear, emigration must bo easy It is 
not by unnersnl suffrage, it is not by any act of parlia- 
ment that these conditions can be created It is 
Science alone ivbicb can Americanize England , it is 
Science alone •which can ameliorate the condition of 
the human race 

Wlien Man first "wandered in the dark forest, he 
was Nature’s serf, he offered tribute and prayer to 
the -wmds, and the lightning, and the ram, to the 
cave-lion, which seized his burrow for its lair, to the 
mammoth, wdiich devoured his scanty crops But as 
time passed on, ho ventured to rebel , he made stone 
his servant , he discovered fire and vegetable poison, 
ho domesticated iron , he slew' the -wild beasts or 
subdued them , he made them feed him and give 
him clothes He became a chief surrounded by his 
slaves , the fire lay beside him with dull red eye and 
yellow tongue waiting his instructions to prepare his 
dinner, or to make him poison, or to go -with him to 
the w'ar, and fly on the houses of the enemy, hissing, 
roaring, and consuming all The trees of the forest 
were his flock, ho slaughtered them at his convenience , 
the earth brought forth at his command. He struck 
iron upon wood or stone and hewed out the fancies of 
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his brain, he plucked shells, and flowers, and the 
hnght red hemes, and twined them in his hair , he 
cut the pebble to a sparkling gem , he made the dull 
clay a transparent stone The nver which once he 
had worshipped as a god, or which he had vainly 
attacked with sword and spear, he how conquered to 
his will He made the wmds grind his corn and 
carry him across the waters , he made the stars serve 
him as a guide He obtamed from salt and wood 
and sulphur a destroying force He drew from fire, 
and water, the awful power which produces the vol- 
cano, and made it do the work of human hands He 
made the sun paint his portraits, and gave the light- 
,ning a situation m the post-office 

Thus Man has taken mto his semce, and modified 
to his use, the animals, the plants, the eaiths and the 
stones, the waters and the winds, and the more com- 
plex forces of heat, electricity, sunhght, magnetism, 
with chemical powers of many kmds By means of his 
inventions and discoveries, by means of the ai*ts and 
trades,and bymeans of the mdustry resulting from them, 
he has raised himself from the condition of a seijf to the 
condition of a lord His triumph, indeed, is incomplete , 
hiB kmgdom is not yet come The Prince of Darkness is 
still triumphant in many regions of the world , epidemics 
stiU rage, death is yet victorious But the God of hght, 
the Spirit of Knowledge, the Divine Intellect is gradu- 
ally spreading over the planet and upwaids to the skies 
The beautiful legend wiU yet come true , Ormuzd will 
vanquish Ahnman , Satan will be overcome , Virtue 
wiU descend from heaven, surrounded by her angels, 
an reign over the hearts of men Earth, which is 
now a purgatory, will be made a paradise, not by idle 
prayers and supphcatiOns, but by the efforts of man 
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nnd by means of mental acb^e^ cments analogous 
to those ulncb ha\e raised liim to bis present state. 
Those imentions and discoveries wbicb baie made him, 
by the grace of God, king of the animals, lord of the 
elements, and sovereign of steam and electncity, wore 
all of tbem founded on experiment and observation 
Wo can conquer nature only by obeying ber laws, and in 
ordei to obej’ ber lav s wo must fii-st learn what tliej*^ are 
‘\\’hon n e Inv e ascci tamed, bj^ moans of Science, tbe 
metbod of nature’s operations, nc shall be able to take 
her place nnd to perform tbem foi oursoh e.s When 
we understand the laws which regulate the complex 
phenomena of life, we shall be able to predict tbe 
futuic as we arc already able to predict comets and 
eclipses and tbe planetary movements 

Tliree inventions which perhaps may be long delayed, 
but which possibly aio near at hand, will give to this 
ovoi crowded island tbe piospeious conditions of tbe 
United States The firat is tbe discovery of a motive 
force winch will take tbe place of steam, with its 
cumbious fuel of oil or coal , secondly, the invention 
of acnal locomotion which wall tiansport labour at a 
tnflmg cost of money and of time to any pait of tbe 
planet, and which, by annihilating distance, will speedily 
extinguish national distinctions, and thirdly, tbe manu- 
facture of flesh and floiii fiom tbe elements by a cbemical 
process in the laboratory, similar to that wliicb is now 
performed wntbin tbe bodies of tbe animals and plants 
]?ood will then be manufactured in unlimited quantities 
at a tnflmg expense , and our enlightened postenty will 
look back upon ns who eat oxen and sheep just as we 
look back upon cannibals Hunger and starvation 
will then be unknown, and tbe best part of the human 
life will no longer be w^asted in tbe tedious prnrpfm nf 
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cultivating the fields Population a\i 11 mightily in- 
crease, and the earth Mill he a garden Go\crnmcnts 
■will he conducted vitli the quietude and regularity of 
cliih committees The interest vliich is noM felt in 
politics will he transferred to science , the latest news 
from the lahoratorj' of the chemist, or the observatory 
of the astronomer, or the evpenmenhng room of the 
biologist will he eagerly discussed Poctiy and the fine 
arts will take that place in tlie heart whidi religion 
now holds Lu\uncs w’lll he cheapened and made 
common to all , none v\ ill he nch, and none poor Not 
only will Man subdue the forces of evil th.it .arc viith- 
out , he will also subdue those that are wathm He 
will repress the base instincts and projicnsitics which 
he has inherited from the animals below , he will obey 
the laws that are written on his heart, lie will worship 
the divinity within him As our coiibcience forbids us 
to commit actions which the conscience of the savage 
allows, so the moral sense of our successors will stig- 
matize as enmes those offences against the intellect 
which are sanctioned by ourselv cs Idleness and 
stupidity wiU be regarded with abhorrence Women 
will become the companions of men, and the tutom of 
their children The whole world will be united by the 
same sentiment which united the primeval clan, aud 
w'hich made its members think, feel, and act as one 
Men will look upon this st,ir ns their fatherland , its 
progress will be their ambition , the gratitude of others 
t eir reward Tliese bodies wdiich now we wear, 
belong to the lower animals, our minds have already 
outgrown them , already we look upon them with con- 
■p ^^+1 ■'vill come when Science will trans- 

^ lueans w'hich we cannot conjecture, and 
c , even if explained to us, we could not now 
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imderstimd, just as the savage cannot understand 
electricity, magnetism, steam Disease mil be extir- 
pated , the causes of decay mil be removed , immor- 
tality mil be mvented And then, the earth bemg 
small, mankmd mil migrate into space, and mil 
cross the airless Saharas whidi separate planet from 
planet, and sun from stm The earth mil become 
a Holy Land which will be visited by pilgrims from 
all the quarters of the universe Fmally, men will 
master the forces of nature , they will become them- 
sehes architects of systems, manufacturers of worlds 
Man tlien mU be perfect, he will then be a creator, 
he will therefore be what the vulgar worship as 
a god But even then, he will m reality be no nearer 
than he is at present to the First Cause, the In- 
scrutable Mystery, the God There is but a dif- 
ference in degree between the chemist who to-day 
arranges forces in his laboratory so that they produce 
a gas, and the creator who arranges forces so that 
they produce a world , between the gardener who 
plants a seed, and the creator who plants a nebula 
It is a question for us now to consider whether we have 
any personal relations towards the Supreme Power, 
whether there exists another world m which we shall 
be reqmted accordmg to our actions Hot only is this 
a grand problem of philosophy , it is of all questions 
the most practical for us, the one m which our mterests 
are most vitally concerned This life is short, and its 
pleasures are poor , when we have obtained what ive 
dteire. It IS nearly time to die If it can be shown that, 
by livmgm a certam manner, eternal happiness may be 
obtamed, then clearly no one except a fool or a mad- 
man would refuse to hve m such a manner shall 
therefore examine the current theory respectmg the 
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nature of tlie Creator, the design of Creation, and the 
futuie destiny of Man Buthefoie we pioceed to this 
inquiry, we must fii-st state that wo intend to separate 
theology from morality Wliatovoi may he the natuie 
of the Deity, and whether theie is a future life oi not, 
tlie great moial laws can he in no way changed God 
IS a purely scientific question Whothei he is pemonal 
or impersonal, definable or undefiiiahle, our duties and 
responsibilities remain the same The CMstonce of a 
heaven and a hell can aflcct our calculations, hut 
cannot affect our moral liabilities 

The popular theory is this — ^The woilcl ivas made 
by a Gloat Being , he created man in his own linage , 
and theieforo his mind is analogous to that of man 
But while oui minds arc imperfect, troubled b> pas- 
sions, stained with sin, and limited in power, his mind 
IS perfect in beauty, peifect m powci, peifcct in love 
He IS omnipotent and omnipiescnt He loves men 
whom he has made, but he soiiows over their tians- 
gressions He has placed them on earth as a means of 
probation , those who have sinned and icpent, those 
who aie contrite and humble, he ^\lll foigivc, and on 
them he ivill bestow evci lasting happiness Those s\ho 
are wicked, and stubborn, and hard of heait, those i\ho 
deny and resist his authority, he will punish according 
to ins justice This rewaid is bestowed, this punish- 
ment is inflicted on the soul, a spuit 11111011 dwells 
within the body dunng life It is something entirely 
distinct fiom the intellect or mind The soul of the 
poorest creature m the stieets and the soul of the 
^eatest philosopher or po 6 t aie equal befoie the 
Creator he is no respecter of person, souls me 
measured only by then sms But the sms of the 
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Ignorant yoU be forgiven , tbe sms of tbe more en- 
lightened vnll be more severely judged 

Now this appears a very reasonable theory as long 
as we do not examme it closely, and as long as we do 
not carry out its propositions to their full extent But 
when we do so, we find that it conducts us to ab- 
surdity, as we shall very quickly prove 

The souls of idiots not being responsible for their 
sms will go to heaven , the souls of such men as 
Goethe and Bousseau are m danger of hell-fire 
Therefore it is better to be bom an idiot than to be 
born a Goethe or a Rousseau , and that is altogether 
absurd 

It IS asserted that the doctrme of the immortahty of 
the soul, and of happiness m a future state gives us 
a solution of that distressing problem, the miseiy of the 
innocent on earth But m reahty it does nothmg of the 
kind It does not explain the origin of evil, and it does 
not justify the existence of evil A poor helpless infant 
IS thrust mto the world by a higher force, it has 
done no one any harm, yet it is tortured in the 
most dreadful manner, it is nourished m vice, and 
crime, and disease, it is allowed to suffer a certain time 
and then it is murdered It is all veiy well to say 
that afterwards it was taken to everlasting bliss , but 
why was it not taken there direct ? If a man has a 
child and beats that child for no reason whatever, is it 
any palhation of the crime to say that he afterwards 
gave it cake and wme * 

This brings us to the character of the Cr^tor 
"We must beg to observe again that we descnbe, not 
the actual Creator, but the popular idea of the Cre- 
ator It IS said that the Supreme Power has a mind , 
this we deny, and to show that our reasons for deny- 
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ing it are good, we shall proceed to cnticise this 
imaginary mind 

In the fiist place, we shall state as an incontro- 
yertible maitiTn in morahty that a god has no right to 
create men except for their own good This may appear 
to the reader an extraordinary statement , but had he 
hved in France at the time of Louis XIV, he would 
also have thought it an extraordinary statement that 
kings existed for the good of the people and not people 
for the good of kings When the Duke of Burgundy 
first propounded that axiom, St Simon, by no means a 
servile courtier, and an enlightened man for his age, 
was " delighted with the benevolence of the saying, hut 
startled by its novelty and terrified by its boldness ” 
Our proposition may appear very strange, but it certainly 
cannot be refuted, for if it is said that the Creator is 
so great that he is placed above our laws of moralily, 
then what is that but placing Might above Bight? 
And if the maxim be admitted as correct, then how 
can the phenomena of life he justified ? 

It 18 Said that the Creator is omnipotent, and also 
that he is benevolent But one proposition contra- 
dicts the other It is said that he is perfect in power, 
and that he is also perfect in punty We shaU show 
that he cannot possibly be both 

The conduct of a father towards his chil^ appears to 
be cruel, but it is not cruel in reahty He beats the 
child, but he does it for the child’s own good , he is 
not omnipotent , he is therefore ohhged to choose 
between two evils But the Creator is omnipotent, 
he therefore chooses cruelty as a means of education 
or development , he therefore has a prefeience for 
, cruelty or he would not choose it, he is therefoie fond 
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of cruelty or lie would not prefer it , he is therefore 
cruel, winch is absurd 

Again; either sm entered the world against the will 
of the Creator, in which case he is not omnipotent, or 
it entered with his permission, in which case it is his 
agent, m which case he selects sin, m which case he 
has a preference for sm, m which case be is fond of sin, 
in which case he is sinful, which is an absurdity agam 

The good in this world predominates over the bad , 
the good IS ever increasing the bad is evei diminishmg 
But if God IS Love why is there any bad at all ? Is the 
world hke a novel m which the villams are put m to 
make it more dramatic, and m which virtue only 
triumphs in the third volume ? It is certain that the 
feehngs of the created have in no way been considered 
If indeed there were a judgment-day it would be for 
man to appear at the bar not as a criminal but as an 
accuser What has he done that he should be sub- 
jected to a hfe of torture and temptation ? God might 
have made us aU happy, and he has made us all miser- 
able Is that benevolence 1 God might have made 
us all pure, and he has made us all sinfuL Is that 
the perfection of morahty ? If I beheved m the exist- 
ence of this man-created God, of this divme Nebuchad- 
nezzar, I would say. You can make me live in your 
world, 0 Creator, but you cannot make me admire it , 
you can load me with chams, but you cannot make me 
flatter you , you can send me to heU-fire, but you can- 
not obtam my esteem And if you condemn me, you 
condemn yourself If I have comnutted sins, you 
mvented them, which is worse If the watch you 
have made does not go well, whose fault is that ’ Is 
it rational to damn the wheels and the springs 1 

But it 18 when we open the Book of Nature, that 
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book inscnbed in blood and tears, it is when we study 
the laws regulating life, the laws productive of develop- 
ment, that we see plamly bow illusive is this theory 
that God IS Love In all tuings theie is ciuel, profli- 
gate, and abandoned waste Of all the animals that 
are bom a few only can survive , and it is owing to 
this law that development takes place The law of 
Murder is the law of Growth. Life is one long 
tragedy , meation is one great cnme And not only 
IS there waste m animal and human life, there is also 
waste in moral hfe The instinct of love is planted in 
the human bieast, and that which to some is a solace 
18 to others a torture How many hearts yeammg for 
affection are bhghted m solitude and coldness How 


many women seated by their lonely firesides are musmg 
of the days that might have beem How many eyes 
when they meet these words which remind them of 
their sorrmvs will be filled with tears 0 cold, cniel, 
miserable life, how long are your pams,,how bnef are 
your delights I What are joys but pretty children that 
grow into regrets ? What is happiness but a passmg 
dream m which we seem to be asleep, and which we 
know only to have been when it is past ? Pam, gnef, 
disease, and death, are these the mventions of a lovmg 
God ? That no animal shall nse to excellence except 
by being fatal to the life of others, is this the law of a 
md Creator 1 It is useless to say that pain has its 
benevolence, that massacre has its mercy Why is it 
so that bad should be the raw matenal of 

goo am IS not less pain because it is useful , 
mui er is not less murder because it is conducive to 
evelopment ffere is blood upon the hcmd still, and 
all' the perfumes of Arabm will not sweeten it 
10 this then we are brought with the much- 
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l)claudcd thcoiy of a bemi-liumau Piovulcnce, an 
anthropoid Deit.y, a Conslructnc Sfuid, a Dens 
P.vle\onsis, a God created ni the image of a Match- 
maker Wiiat then are no to iiifei ? sunply 

this, tliat the current theory is lalse , that all attempts 
to define the Cieatoi bnng ns only to ndicnloub 
conclusions , that the Snpicme Poner is not a Mind, but 
something higher than a Mind, not a Force, but some- 
thing higher than a Force, not a Being, but something 
higher than a Being, something foi nhich ne have no 
Avoids, something foi which we have no ideas Wo 
arc to infer that Man is not made in the image of his 
Maker, and that ilan can no moio undci*5>tand his 
^laker than the beetles and the m onus can undomtand 
him As men in the Days of Ignomnce endeavoured 
to discolor perpetual motion, and tho philosopher’s 
stone, so now they endeavour to define God But m 
time also they ivill learn that the nature of the Deity is 
bejond the pow’ers of the human intellect to solve 
The universe is anonymous, it is published under 
secondary laws , these at least wo are able to investigate, 
and in these perhaps we may find a paitial solution of 
the great problem The origin of evil cannot be ex- 
plained, for we cannot explain the ongin of mattei 
But a careful and unprejudiced study of natuie rei^eals 
an Intel esting fact and one that will be of v^alue to 
mankind 

The Earth resembles a picture, of which we, like 
insects which craivl upon its surface, can form but a 
faint and incoherent idea We see heie and there a 
glorious flash of colour , we have a dim conception that 
there is union in all its parts , yet to us, because we 
are so near, the tmts appeal to be blurred and con- 
fused But let us expand our wmgs and flutter off 
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mto tl\e air , let ns fly some distance hacknards into 
Space until we have reached the right point of i icw 
And now the colours blend and harmonise together, 
and wo sec that the picture represents (Jnc Man 
The body of a human indiMdunl is composed of cell- 
hke bodies iiluch arc called " phj siological units” 
Each cell or atom has its oivii indiinhiality , it glows, 
it IS nurtured, it brings forth j'oung, and it dies It 
IS in fact an animalcule It has its ow n body and its 
oim mind As the atoms arc to tbc huni'm unit, so tbc 
human units are to the litimnn whole There is oid) 
One Man upon the earth , what we call men arc not in- 
dividuals but components , what we call death is merely 
the bursting of a cell , wars and epidemics are merely 
inflammatory phenomena incidonl on certain stages of 
growth Thcie is no such thing ns a ghost or soul , 
the intellects of men roscniblo those instincts which 
inhabit tbc coipiiscules, and as Inch arc dispersed w’hen 
the corpusculc dies Yet they arc not lost, they arc 
preserved within the body and enter other forms Men 
therefore ha\e no connection wilh’Nnturo, except through 
the organism to w’hich they belong Natuio doex not 
recognise their indmdual existence. But each atom 
IS conscious of its life , each atom can improve itself 
in beauty and in strength , each atom can therefore, 
in an infinitesimal degree, assist the dc\elopmcnt of the 
Human Mind If we tako the life of a single nloin, 
that IS to say of a single man, or if ivo look only at a 
single group, all appears to be cnielty and confusion, 
but when we suiwoy mankind as One, wo find it 
ecommg more and more noble, more and more divine, 
slowly npening towards perfection Wo belong to 
the minntiie of Nature, we aro in her sight, as 
the min-drop m the sky, whether a man lives, oi 
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whether he dies, is as much a matter of mdiffcrence to 
Nature as whether a ram-drop falls upon the field and 
feeds a hlade of grass, or falls upon a stone and is dried 
to death, She does not supervise these small details. 
This discovery is by no means fiattenng, but it enlarges 
our idea of the scheme of creation That universe 
must mdeed be great m which human beings are so 
small 

The following facts result firom our investigations — 
Supernatural Christianity is false God-worship is 
idolatry Prayer is useless The soul is not immor- 
tal There are no rewaids and there are no punish- 
ments m a future state 

It now remains to be considered whether it is right 
to say so It ivill doubtless be supposed that I shall 
make use of the plea that a vnnter is always justified 
m pubbshmg the truth, oi what he conscientiously 
believes to be the truth, and that if it does harm he is 
not to blame But I shall at once acknowledge that 
truth IS only a means toAvards an end, — ^the welfare of 
the human race If it can be shown that by speaking 
the truth an injury is inflicted on mankind, then a 
stubborn adherence to truth becomes merely a Pharisee 
virtue, a spiritual pnde. But in moral life Truth, 
though not infallible, is our safest guide, and those 
who maintain that it should be repressed must be 
prepared to bnng forward irrefutable arguments m 
favour of their cause If so much as the shadow of a 
doubt remams, their client. Falsehood, is non-suited, and 
Truth remains in possession of the conscience Let us 
now hear what the special jileadei-s have to say The 
advocates for Clmstiamly reiswa Truth will speak first, 
and I shall reply , and then the advocates for deism 
will state their case Wliat they wiU endeavour to 
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prove IS this, that even admitting the truth of my 
propositions, it js an immoral action to give them to 
the world On the other hand, I undertake to show 
that the destruction of Christianity is essential to the 
interests of civilization, and also that man ivill never 
attam his full powers as a moral bemg until ho has 
ceased to believe in a personal God and in the 
immortahty of the soul 

'‘Christianity, we allow, is human m its origin, 
erroneous m its theories, delusive in its threats 
and its rewards Jesus Christ was a man with all 
the faults and imperfections of the prophetic cha- 
racter The Bible is simply a collection of Jewish 
writings The miracles in the Old Testament de- 
serve no more attention from historians than the 
miracles in Homer The miracles in the gospels are 
like the miracles in Plutarch’s lives, they do not 
lessen the value of the biography, and the value of the 
biography does not lessen the absurdity of the miracles 
So fai we go with you But we assert that this 
religion with all its errors has rendered inestimable 
services to civilization, and that it is so inseparably 
associated in the minds of men with purity of life, and 
the precepts of morahly, that it is impossible to attack 
Christianity without also attacking all that is good, all 
tl^t IB pure, all that is lovely in human nature 
When you travelled m Africa did you not jom in the 
sacrifices of the pagans 1 Did you not always speak with 
respect of their wood spirits and their water spirits, 
and their gods of the water and the sky? And did 
you not take off your shoes when you entered the 
mosque, and did you not, when they gave you the 
religious blessing, return the religious reply? And 
Wnce you could be so tolerant to savages surely you 
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mo bound to be inoic tolerant still to those who belong 
to your owTi race, to those who possess a nobler religion, 
and whose minds can be made by a c.ireless word 
to suffer the inqst exquisite pain Yet you attack 
CUiiitianity, and jwi attack it in the mong way 
You ouglit, in the interests of your own cause, to irate 
in such a niannci that minds might be giiidually trained 
to roftcction, and decoyed to doubt It is not only 
honrtle'5s and inhuman, it is also unwise, it is also 
unscientific to say things iiliich will sliock and disgust 
those ii ho aio beginning to inquire, and it is bad taste 
to lost on subjects iihicb if not sacicd in themselves 
aie hold sacred iii the ejes of many thoughtful and cul- 
tivated men , You ought to adopt a tone of leluctance 
and to demonstrate, as it were .igainst youi will, the 
errors of the popular religion Believei’s at least have 
a right to demand th it if you discuss these questions 
upon which then holies of etemul happiness aie based, 
you mil do so mth gravity and decoium ” 

To this I reply that the leligion of the Africans, 
iibethor pagan or moslem, is suited to their mtellects, 
and IS thciefore a true religion , and the same may be 
said of Chiistianity amongst uneducated people But 
Clinstianity is not m accordance with the cultivated 
mind , it can only be accepted oi rathei retained by 
suppressing doubts, and by denounemg inquiiy as sin- 
ful It IS tbeiefore a superstition, and ought to be 
destroyed With lespect to the seiviccs which it once 
rendered to cmhsation, I cheerfully acknowledge them, 
but the same argument might once have been advanced 
m favour of the oiacle at Delphi, ivithout which there 
would have been no Greek culture, and therefoie no 
Chiistianity The question is not whether Clinstianity 
assisted the civilisation of our ancestors, but whether 
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it lb no\7 assisting our own I am firmly persuaded that 
•whatever is injurious to the intellect is also injmious 
to moral life , and on this con'nction I base my con- 
duct with '^respect to Christianity That religion is 
pernicious to the intellect, it demands that the reason 
shall he sacrificed upon the altar , it oiders civilized men 
to believe m the legends of a savage lace It places 
a hideous image, covered with dirt and blood, in the Holy 
of Holies , it rends the sacred Veil of Truth in twain It 
teaches that the Creator of the Universe, that sublime, 
that inscrutable po'wei, exhibited his back to Moses, 
and ordeied Hosea to commit adultery, and Ezekiel 
"to eat dung There is no need to say anythmg more 
Such a religion is blasphemous and foul. Let those 
admire it "who are able I, for my part, feel it my duty 
to set flee fi:om its chams as many as I can Upon 
this point my conscience speaks clearly, and it shall be 
obeyed With respect "to manner and means, 1 shall 
use the arguments and the style best suited for my 
purpose There has been enough of wntmg by mipli- 
catton and by muendo , I do not believe in its utility, 
and I do not approve of its disguise There should 
be no deceit in matters of religion. In my future assaults 
on Qinstiamty I shall use the clearest language that I 
am able to command Ridicule is a destructive mstru- 
ment, and it is my mtention to destroy If a man is 
cutting down a tiee, it is useless askmg him not to stiike 
so hard But because I make use of ridicule, it does 
not foUow that I am -writing merely for amusement, 
because I tear up a behef by the roots, it does not 
follow that I am indifferent to the pain which I mflict. 
Creat revolutions cannot he accomplished without much 
jmguish and some evil being caused Did not the 
Oman women suffer when the Christians came and 
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robbed tbem of tbeir gods, and raised tbeir minds, 
through pam and sorrow, to a higher faith? The 
religion which I teach is as high above Christianity as 
that religion was supeiior to the idolatry of Rome 
And when the lelative civilizations of the two ages are 
compared, this fetich of ink and paper, this Syrian 
book IS, in truth, not less an idol than those statues 
Avbich obtained the adoration of the Itahans and the 
Greeks The statues were beautiful as otatues, the 
book is admirable as a book , but the statues did 
not come down from heaven, the book was not a 
magical composition , it bears tbe marks not only of 
human genius, but also of human depravity and supei- 
stition 

As for the advocates of Deism they acknowledge that 
Chnstiamty is unsuited to the mental condition of the 
age , they acknowledge that the Bible ought to be at- 
tacked as Xenophanes attacked Homer , they acknow- 
ledge that the fables of a god impiegnating a woman, of a 
god living on the earth, are rehcs of pagan superstition , 
they acknowledge .that the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment is incompatible with justice, and is therefore m- 
compatible with God But they declare that Christi- 
anity should not be destroyed but reformed , that its 
barbarous elements should be expelled, and that then, 
as a pure God-worship, it should be offered to the 
world “ It IS true, that God is an idol, an image 
made of human ideas which, to supenor bemgs, 
would appear as coarse and vile foi such a pur- 
pose as the wood and the stone of the savage appear 
to us But this idolatry is conducive to the mor- 
ality of mnn.T^ That exquisito form which he raises 
m his mmd, and before which he prostrates him- 
self m prayer, that God of punty and love becomes his 
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ideal and example As the Greek Momcn placed 
statues of Apollo and Narcissus in their chamliei's that 
the beauty of the marble form might enter then uomb*? 
through the mndoAvs of their 03 es, so b} c\er con- 
templating peifectioii, the mind is ennobled, and the 
actiouts born of it aio divine And sincly it is a suoet 
and consoling faith that there is above us a gic.it and 
benignant Being who, nhcn the sorrons of this life are 
past, will take ns to himself IIow can it iiipire men 
to believe that the 1 ightcons u ill be regarded and that 
the Wicked will be punished in a future st.ite ? \S^hat 
good can be done by dcstioying a belief so full of solace 
for the sorrowful, so full of promise for the 'nrinoii*', so 
full of terror for the i\ miters of iniquity ? You do not 
deny that ‘ much anguish and some ciul mil bo caused ' 
by the destruction ol tins belief, and uliat lia\c jmu to 
show on the other sulet nhat wilt 3011 place in the 
balance ? Consider what a dreadful thing it is to take 
even fiom a single human being the hopes of a future 
life All men cannot be plnlo'>oplicrs , all cannot resign 
thembolves ivith foititudc and calm to the death- 
warrant of the soul Aniiihilatiou has peihnps more 
terrors for the mind than eternal punishment it’^elf 
0, make not the heart an orphan, cast it not naked 
and weeping on tho world Take it not awny^ fiom its 
father, kill not its hopes of an eternal liomo Tlieio 
are mothers ivhose childien have gone before them to 
the giave, poor miseiable women wlio'se beauty is faded, 
who have none to care foi them on earth, whose onlj' 
happiness is in the hope that when their life is ended 
they will be joined again to those whom they bav e lost 
And will you take that hope away? Tlieio are 
men who have passed tlieir whole lives m discipline 
and self-restrain't, that they may be rewarded in a 
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future state , will you tell theni that they have lived 
under an illusion, that they would have done better to 
laugh, and to feast, and to say I^et us make merry, for 
to-morrow we shall die ? There are men whom the 
fear of pumshment m a future life deters from vice and 
perhaps from crime Will you daxe to spread a doctrme 
which unlooses all restraints, and leaves men to the 
fury of their passions 1 It is true that we are not de- 
morahsed by this behef m the impersonahiy of God and 
the extmction of the soul , but it would be a dangerous 
behef for those who are exposed to strong temptations, 
and whose mmds have not been raised by culture to 
the religion of dignity and self-controL” 

In the first place, I admit that the worship and con- 
templation of a man-hke but ideal Being must have, 
through the law of Imitation, an ennoblmg effect on 
the mind of the idolater, but only so long as the behef 
in such a Being harmoiuses with the intellect It has 
been shown that tlus theory of a bemgnant God is 
contradicted by the laws of nature We must judge of 

the tree by its fruits , we must judge of the maker by 
that which he has made The Author of the world 
invented not only the good but also the evil m the 
world , he invented cruelty , he invented sm If he 
invented sm how can he be otherwise than sinful ? 
And if be invented cruelly how can he be otherwise 
than cruel ? From this mexorable logic we can only 
escape by givmg up the hypothesis of a personal 
Creator Those who beheve m a God of Love must 
close their eyes to the phenomena of life, or garble the 
universe to suit their theory This, it is needless to 
say, IS injurious to the mtellect , whatever is injunous 
to the intellect is injurious to morahty , and, therefore, 
the belief m a God of Love is mjunous to morality. 

2 n 
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God-worsliip must "be classed with those proMsional 
expedients, Famine, War, Slavery, the Inequality of 
Conditions, the Desire of Gam, •wliith Nature employs 
for the development of man, and 'which she throivs 
aside when they have served her turn, ns a carpenter 
changes his tools at the various stages of his work 
The ahohtion of this ancient and e1e\ated f.ulh , 
the dethronement of God , the extinction of piety as a 
personal feeling , the destruction of an Image made of 
golden thoughts in the e-squisite form of an Ideal ^Fan, 
and tenderly enshnned in the human heart — these 
appear to he evils, and such undoubtedly they are. 
But the conduct of life is a choice of evils. We can 
do nothing that is exclusively and ahbolutcly good 
Le genre hv/mahi n' cst pas place enhe le hlai ct Ic 
Trial, ma/is enii 6 Ic Trial ci Icpitc. No useful inven- 
tions can he introduced without some branch of in- 
dustry being killed and hundreds of worthy men being 
cast, without an occupation, on the w orld All mental 
revolutions are attended by catastrophe The mum- 
menes and massacre^ of the German Befoimation, 
though known only to scholars, were scaiccly less 
horrible than those of Pans in *93, and both poiiods 
illustrate the same law I have facts in my possession 
which would enable me to show that the abolition of 
the slave trade,^that immortal and glorious event, caused 
the death of many thousand slaves, who were therefore 
actually killed by Sharp, Clarkson, Wilberforco, and 
their adherents But by means of abolition millions 
of lives have since been saved The first genera- 
tion suffered , pnsoners were captured to he sold, and 
the market having been suppressed, were killed Tins 
was undoubtedly an evil But then the slave-making 
wars came to an end, and there was peace. In the 
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same maimer I mamtam that even should the present 
generation be injured hy the abolition of OMsting faiths, 
yet abolition would be justified Succeeding generations 
would breathe an atmosphere of truth instead of being 
reared in an atmosphere of falsehood, and we who are so 
deeply indebted tq our ancestors have incurred obliga- 
tions towards our posterity Let us therefore punfy 
the air, and if the light kills a few sickly plants a Inch 
have become acclimatised to impunty and darknecs, 
we must console ourselves with the reflection tliat in 
Nature it is always so, and that of tiio evils vc ha\e 
chosen that which is the least But the dangers of 
the Truth are not so great as is commonly ‘sujipo’sod 
It iS often said that if the fears of hell-fire vero sud- 
denly removed men would abandon themsoh cs vnth- 
out restraint to their propensities and appetites, 
recklessness and despair would take possession of the 
human race, and society would ho dis=ol\ed But I 
believe that the fears of hell-fire ha\e scarcely any 
power upon earth at all, and that when thc\ do act 
upon the human mind it is to make it pious, not to 
make it good A metaphy<5ical theory cannot rcstmn 
the fury of the passions as well attempt to bind .a 
bon wath a cobiicb Prevention of crime it is wrll 
known depends not on the seventy but on the certainty 
of retribution. Just as a cnminal is often acquitv d bv 
the jury because the penalties of the law air. dispro- 
portioned to the magnitude 
diabobc laws which inflict an 
transitory sms have been tempt 
pardons which depnvc them 
might have once pos<!C5so^l T? 
laws against murder if the con 
obtain his bberty hj apologisu 
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sucli IS the Christian system, which, though m one 
sense heautiful on account of its mercy, is also i^oral 
on account of its indulgence The supposition that the 
terrors of hell-fire are essential or even conducive to 
good morals, is contradicted hy the facts of history 
In the Dark Ages there was not a man or a woman, 
from Scotland to Naples, who doubted that smners 
were sent to hell The rehgion which they had was 
the same as ours, with this exception, that everyone 
heheved in it The state of Europe in that pious 
epoch need not he described. Society is not main- 
tained by the conjectures of theology, hut hy those 
moral sentiments, those greganous virtues which 
elevated men above the animals, which are now 
instinctive in our natures, and to which mtellectual 
culture 18 propitious For, as we become more and 
more enlightened, we perceive more and more clearly 
that it 18 with the whole human population as it was 
with the primeval clan, the welfare of every mdividual 
IS dependent on the welfare of the commumty, and 
the welfare of the community depends on the welfare 
of every mdmduaL Our conscience teaches us it is 
right, our reason teaches us it is useful, that men 
should hve accordmg to the golden rule This conduct 
of life 18 therefore enjoined upon every man by his 
own instincts, and also by the voice of popular opinion 
Those cannot be happy who are detested and despised 
by their fellow-men, and as for those, the outlaws of 
society, who, hke domestic animals run wild, herd 
together m secret places, and, faithful only to their 
own gang, make war upon mankmd, the Law, which 
IS seldom evaded, the Law, which never forgives, 
chases them from den to den, and makes their hves 
as full of misery as they are full of cnma 
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TJic current religion is indirectly adverse to morals, 
bccau*?e it is adverse to the freedom of the intellect. 
But it IS also directly adverse to morals by inventing 
spurious and bastard virtues One fact must be 
familiar to all those who have any expenence of 
human nature A sincerely religious man is often 
an evccedingly bad man Piety and vice fiequently 
live together in the same dwelhng, occupymg different 
chambers, but remaining always on the most amicable 
tcmis Nor is there anything remarkable in this 
Religion IS merely loyalty it is just as irrational to 
evpect a man to be virtuous because he goes to church, 
as it would be to expect him to be virtuous because 
he nent to court His kmg, it is true, forbids immo- 
rality and fraud But the chief virtues required are 
of the lickspittle denomination — what is called a 
humble and a contrite heart When a Christian sms 
as a man, he makes compensation as a courtier When 
he has injured a fellow-creature, he goes to church 
with more regulanty, he offers up more prayers, he 
reads a great number of chapters m the Bible, and so 
he behoves that he has cleared off the sms that are 
laid to his account This, then, is the immorality of 
religion as it now exists It creates artificial virtues 
and sets them off against actual vices Children aie 
taught to do this and that, not because it is good, but 
to please the king When Christians are mformed 
that not only our physical but our moral actions are 
governed by unchangeable low, and that the evil 
tieatment of the mind, like the evil treatment of the 
body, IS punished by a loss of happmess and health, 
they cry out against a doctrme which is so just and so 
severe They iire like the young Roman nobles who 
complamed when the Tarquins were expelled, saymg, 
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that a king ivas a human hoing, that he could ho angry 
and forgive, that there was room for fa\our and kind- 
ness, hut that the laTv was a deaf and ine\orahle 
thing — leges rcm surdani mccccnahllcm esse, that it 
allow'ed of no relaxation and indulgence — mltxl laxa^ 
menh nec Venice haheic, and that it was a dangerous 
thing for weak and emng men to live hy their in- 
tegrity alone — pcnGiilosxim esse in tot humams cnoi- , 
ibus sola innoceniia vivcrc. CJhnstians heliovc 
themselves to he the aristocracy of heaven upon 
earth, they are admitted to the spiritual court, while 
milUons of men in foreign lands have nev or hcen pre- 
sented They how their knees and say that they are 
miserable sinners, and their hearts rankle with ahorai- 
nahle pnde Poor infatuated fools! Their senility 
IS real, and their insolence is real, hut ihcir king is a 
phantom and their palace is a dream 

Even with Christians of comparatively hlnmcless 
lives their religion is injunous It caus&s a waste 
of moral force There are pa*!Sionatc desires of 
virtue, yearnings for the good, which descend from 
tune to time like a holy spirit upon all cultivated 
minds, and from which, strange ns it may seem, not 
even free thinkers are excluded Wlien such an im- 
pulse animates the godless man he expends it in tlio 
service of manlund the Chnstian wastes it on the 
air , he fasts, he w'atches, and he prays And what 
IS the object of all his petitions and salaams 1 He 
w tell you that he is trying to save his soul But 
strangest feature m the case is this He not only 
thinks that it is prudent and wise on his part to 
improve his prospects of happiness in a future state , 
he considers it the noblest of all virtues But there 
IS no great merit m takmg care of one’s own interests 
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■^^hcthc^ it be m tins world or tbe neict The mtm 
who leads a truly religious life in order to go to heaven 
IS not more to be admired than the man who leads a 
regular and industnous life in order to make a for- 
tune in the city , and the man who endeavours to 
secure a celestial inhentance by going to church, and 
by reading chapters in tbe Bible, and by having femily 
prajcrs, and by saying grace m falsetto with eyes 
hypocritically closed, is not above the level of those 
who fawm and flatter at oriental courts m order to 
obtain a monopoly or an appointment. 

The old proverb holds good in religious as m ordi- 
nary life, that self-preservation is the first law of 
Nature. As long as men beheve that there is a God 
or King who will listen to their prayers and who 
will change his mind at their request, as long as 
they believe that they can obtain a mansion m the 
heavenly Belgravia, so long they will place the duties 
of the courtier above the duties of the man, so long 
they will believe that flattery is pleasing to the Most 
High, so long they will believe that they can offend 
against the laiy and escape the penalties of the law, 
so long they will believe that acts of devotion may be 
balanced agamst acts of immorality, so long they will 
make selfishness a virtue, and salvation of the soul 
a higher principle of conduct than social love But 
when the faith in a personal god is extmgmshed, 
when prayer and praise are no longer to be heard , 
when the belief is universal that with the body dies 
the soul, then the false morals of theology will no 
longer lead the human mind astray Piety and 
virtue will become identical The desire to do good 
which arose in necessity, which was developed by the 
hopes of a heavenly reward is now an instmct of the 
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human race Those hopes and illusions served as the 
scaffolding, and may now safely be removed There 
will always he enthusiasts for virtue as there are 
now, men who adorn and purify their souls before the 
mirror of their conscience, and who strive to attain an 
ideal excellence m their actions and their thoughts 
If from such men as these the hope of immortalify is 
taken, will their natures be transformed ? "Will they 
who are almost angels turn straightway into beasts ? 
Will the sober become drunkards ? Will the chaste 
become sensual 1 Will the honest become fraudulent ? 
W ill the mdustnous become idle ? Will the righteous 
love that which they have learnt to loathe ^ Will they 
who have won by hard struggles the sober happiness 
of virtue return to the miseries of vice by which few 
men have not at one time or another been enthralled ? 
No , they will pass through some hours of afrkction , 
they will bear another dlusion to the grave , not the 
first that they have buned, not the first they have 
bewailed. And then, no longer able to hope for them- 
selves, they will hope for the future of the human 
race imable to bebeve in an eared God who hstens 
to human supphcations they will com the gold of their 
hearts mto useful actions mstead of bummg it as 
mcense before an imagmaiy throne. We do not 
■WTsh to extupate rehgion from the life of man , we 
iRi to have a rehgion which wiU harmomse 
wito ^ mtellect, and which mquiry wiU strengthen, 
uot desfroy We wish, in fact, to give him a 
mli^on for now there are many who have none We 
teach that there is a Qod, but not a God of the 
mi poi variety, not a God who is gratified by 
omp ente m prose and verse, and whose attributes 
can be catalogued by theologians. God is so great 
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thftt lie Ctinnot be defined by us God is so great 
that he docs not deign to have personal relations with 
us human atoms that arc called men Those who desire 
to worship their Creator must worship him through 
mankind Such it is plain is the scheme of Ifature 
We are placed under secondary* laws, and these we 
must obey To develope to the utmost our genius 
and our love, that is the only true rehgion To do 
that uhich deserves to be wntten, to write that which 
desenes to be read, to tend the sick, to comfort the 
sorrowful, to animate the weary, to keep the temple of 
the body pure, to cherish the divmity witlun us, to be 
faithful to the mtellecti to educate those powers 
which have been entrusted to our charge and to em- 
ploy them in the senuce of humanity, that is all that 
we can do Then out elements shall be dispersed 
and all is at an end. All is at an end for the imit^ 
all is at an end for the atom, all is at an end for 
tlie speck of flesh and blood with the httle spark of 
instmct winch it calls its nund, but all is not at 
an end for the actual Man, the true Being, the 
glorious One We teach that the soul is immortal , 
we teach that there is a future life; we teach 
that there is a Heaven in the ages far away, but 
not for us smgle corpuscules, not for us dots of am- 
mated jelly, but for the One of whom we are the 
elements, and who, though we pensh, never dies, but 
grows from period to period and by the muted efforts 
of single molecules called men, or of those cell-groups 
called nations is raised towards the Dmne power which 
he wnll finally attain Our religion therefore is Tirtue, 
our Hope is placed in the happmess of our postenty , 
our Faith is the Perfectibihty of Man A day will 
come when the European God of the nmeteenth cen- 
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tuiy ■mil be classed mth. the gods of Olympus and the 
Nile , when surplices and sacramental plate ■wiU be 
esdiibited m museums , ■when nurses ■will relate to 
children the legends of the Christian mythology as 
they now tell them fairy tales A day mU come when 
the current belief m property after death (for is not 
existence property, and the dearest property of all ?) 
mil be accounted a strange and selfisb idea, just as we 
smile at the savage chief who believes that his gentihty 
mil he continued m the world beneath the ground, 
and that he will there be attended by his concubines 
and slaves A day mU come when mankmd will be 
as the Family of the Forest, which lived faithfully 
mthin itself according to the golden rule in order that 
It might not die But Love not Fear mil unite the 
human race The world will become a heavenly 
Commune ■to which men will bring the inmost treasures 
of their hearts, in which they mil reserve for them- 
selves not even a hope, not even the shadow of a joy, 
hut ■mil give up all for all mankmd With one faith, 
mth one desire they ■will labour together m the 
Sacred Cause — ^the extinction of disease, the extmction* 
of sm, the perfection of genius, the perfection of love, 
the mvention of immortality, the exploration of the 
infinite, the conquest of creation 
You blessed ones who shall inhent that future age 
of which we can only dream , you pure and radiant 
hemgs who shall succeed us on the earth , when you 
t^ back your eyes on us poor savages, grubbmg m 
t e ground for our daily bread, eating flesh and hlood, 
we ng in vile bodies which degrade us every day to a 
level mth the beasts, tortured by pains, and by animal 
pro^nsities, buned m gloomy superstitions, ignorant of 
Nature which yet holds us m her bonds, when you 
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read of us m books, when you think of what we are, 
and compare us with yourselves, remember that it is 
to us you owe the foundation of your happiness and 
grandeur, to us who now in our hbranes and labora- 
tories and star-towers and dissecting-rooms and work- 
shops are prepanng the materials of the human growth 
And as for ourselves, if we are sometimes inclmed to 
regret that our lot is cast in these unhappy days, let us 
remember how much more fortunate we are than those 
who lived before us a few centuries ago The workmg 
Tnnn enjoys more luxuries to day than the Kmg of 
England in the Anglo-Saxon tunes , and at his com- 
mand are mtellectual dehghts, which but a httle while 
ago the most learned m the land could not obtain 
AH this we owe to the labours of other men. Let us 
therefore remember them wiih gratitude , let us follow 
their glorious example 1^ addmg something new to 
the knowledge of mankmd , let us pay to the future 
the debt which we owe to the past All men mdeed 
cannot bp poets, mventors, or philanthropists , but all 
men can jom m that gigantic and god-hke work the 
progress of creation. Whoever improves his own 
nature, improves the universe of which he is a part 
He who strives to subdue his evil passions — ^vile 
remnants of the old four-footed life — and who culti- 
vates the social affections he who endeavours to 
better his condition, and to make his children wiser and 
happier than himself, whatever may be his motives, 
he will not have lived in vain But if he act thus not 
from mere prudence, not in the vam hope of being 
rewarded in another world, but from a pure sense 
of duty, as a citizen of ITature, as a patriot of the 
planet on which he dwells, then our philosophy winch 
once appeared to him so cold and cheerless will become 
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a leligion of the heart, and ■vnll elevate him to the 
skies , the virtues which were once for him mere 
abstract terms, will become cndoi\ed wth life, and 
will hover round him hke guardian angels, conversing 
■with him in his sohtude, consoling him m his afflic- 
tions, teachmg him how to live, and how to die But 
this condition is not to he easily attained, as the 
saints and prophets were often forced to practise long 
■vigils and fastings and prayers before their ecstasies 
would fall upon them and their visions would appear, 
so Yirtue m its purest and most exalted form can only 
he acquired by means of severe and long continued 
culture of the mind Persons with feeble and untrained 
mtellects may live according to their conscience , but 
the conscience itself will be defective To cultivate 
the mteUect is therefore a rebgious duty , and when 
this truth IS fairly recognized by men, the religion 
which teaches that the intellect should be distrusted, 
and that it should be subservient to faith, ■will inevi- 
tably fall 

We have ■written much about inventions and dis- 
coveries and transformations of human nature which can- 
not possibly take place for ages yet to come, because 
we think it good that the bnght though distant future 
should be ever present m the eyes of man But we 
shall now consider the existing generation, and we shall 
point out the work which must be accomplished, and m 
which all enlightened men should take a part Christi- 
amly must be destroyed The civilised world has out- 
grown that religion, and is now m the condition of the 
^m^ Empire m the pagan days A cold-hearted in- 
nueuty above, a sordid superstition below, a school of 
ir'iutarchs who endeavour to reconcile the fables of a 
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barljarous people mtli the facts of science and the lofty 
conceptions of philosophy \ a multitude of augui'S "who 
sometimes smile when they meet, hut who more often 
feel mchned to sigh, for they are mostly senous and 
worthy men Entering the Church m their youth, 
before their mmds were formed, they discover too late 
what it IS that they adore, and since they carmot tell 
the truth, and let their wives and children starve, they 
are forced to lead a hfe which is a he What a state 
of society is this m which free-thinlcer is a term of 
abuse, and m which doubt is regarded as a sin Men 
have a Bluebeard’s chamber in their minds which they 
dare not open , they have a faith which they dare not 
examme lest they should be forced to cast it from them 
m contempt. Worship is a conventionality, churches 
are bonnet shows, places of assignation, shabby- 
genteel salons where the parochial At Home is 
given, and respectable tradesmen exhibit their daugh- 
ters m the wooden stalls 0 wondrous, awful, and 
divme Behgion • Ton elevate our hearts from the 
cares of common hfe, you transport us mto the 
unseen world, you bear us upwards to that Bubhme 
temple of the skies where dwells the Veiled God, 
whom mortal eye can never view, whom mortal mmd 
can never comprehend. How art thou fallen ! How 
art thou degraded I But it will be only for a time. 
We are now m the dreary desert which separates two 
ages of Behef A new era is at hand 

It is mcorrect to say " theology is not a progres- 
sive science” The worship of ancestral ghosts, the 
worship of pagan deities, the worship of a single God, 
are successive periods of progress m the science of 
Divnuty And m the history of that science, as m 
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the history of all others, a cunous fact may be ob- 
served Those livho overthrow an established system 
are compelled to attack its founders, and to show that 
their method was unsound, that their reasoning was 
fallacious, that their experiments were incomplete' 
And yet the men who create the revolution are made 
m the likeness of the men whose doctrmes they sub- 
vert The system of Ptolemy was supplanted by the 
system of Copernicus, yet Copermcus was the Ptolemy 
of the sixteenth century In the same, manner, we 
who assail the Christian faith are the true successors of 
the early Chnstiaus, above whom we are raised by 
the progress of eighteen hundred years As they 
preached against gods that were made of stone, so we 
preach against gods that are made of ideas As they 
were called atheists and blasphemers so are we And 
IS our task more difficult than theirs ? We have not, 
it IS true, the same stimulants to offer We cannot 
threaten that the world is about to be destroyed , we 
cannot bnbe our converts with a heaven, we cannot 
make them tremble with a hell But though our 
religion appears too pure, too unselfish foi man- 
kind, It IS not really so, for we hve in a noble and 
enbghtened age. At the time of the Romans and the 
Greeks the Christian faith was the highest to which 
the common people could attain A faith such as that 
of the Stoics and the Sadducees could only be em- 
braced by cultivated mmds, and culture was then con- 
fined to a chosen few But now knowledge, fi-eedom, 
and prospeniy are covermg the earth, for three cen- 
times past human virtue has been steadily mcreasmg, 
and mankmd is prepared to receive a higher faith! 
But m order to build we must first destroy Not only 
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ist be attacked, but also tbe 
Which engenders a slavish 
1 j mind , and the belief in a 
a engenders a selfish and 
heart These beliefs are, 

J man nature They lower its 

development , they isolate its 
>t deny that many beautiful 
mgled with the faith m a 
/ anu wnn the hopes of happiness in a 
yet we maintain that, however refined 
fliey uiTiy appear, they are selfish at the core, and that 
if removed thpy will be replaced by sentiments ot a 
nobler and a purer kind They cannot be removed 
wUiout some distuibance and distiess , yet the sor- 
rows thus caused are salutary and sublime The 
supremo and mjstenous Power by whom the uni- 
Teree has been created, and by whom it ,has been 
appointed to run its couise under fixed and invaii- 
able law, that awful One to whom it is piofanity to 
pray, of ivhom it is idle and iiTCverent to aigue and 
debate, of whom we should never presume to think 
save with humility and aive, that TJnknown God has 
ordamed that mankind should be elevated by mis- 
fortune, and that happiness should glow out of misery 
'and pain I give to universal histoiy a strange but 
tme title — The Ma/riyidcyni, of Mevn In each gene- 
ration the human race has been tortured that their 
children might profit by their woes Oin own pros- 
perity IS founded on the agomes of the past Is it 
therefore unjust that we also should suffer for the 
benefit of those who are to come? Famme, pestilence, 
and war are no longer essential for the advancement of 
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the human race But a sei 
at hand, and through this Established system 
our postenly may nse T? show that 

the hope m immortality reasoning -was 
charming illusion must he t^e^e incomplete' 
as youth and beauty vanish made 

^^es they suh- 
\nted by the 
>e Ptolemy 
\mr, we 
of 




